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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION CONFERENCE 


The Kansas City Idea an Unqualified Success—General Participation in the Discussion of Trade Prob- 
lems by Mill-Owners Elicits Much of Interest and Value—The ‘*Eckhart’’ Plan of Cost Distribution, the 
Cost Commission and Plan to Make Work Effective, the Heath Plan of Grouping Mills, the Small Package, 
Bakery Mergers, Wheat Prices, Storage, Futures, Hedging—Spring and Hard Winter Wheat Meeting 


The mass conference of millers held in Kan- 
sas City, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
last week, resulted in the firm establishment 
of a new idea in millers’ conventions. For want 
of a better name, the new idea, which is, in part, 
a development of the Chicago dinner of Novem- 
ber last, has been called the “Kansas City 
Idea.” By whatever name it may ultimately 
become known, it is certain that it will be many 
years before the industry will abandon a plan 
which, in its beginning, promises so much of 
good to the trade. 

The spectacle of 250 millers giving close at- 
tention and participating earnestly in a dis- 
cussion of trade problems for sessions ot two 
to three hours is an unusual one. Yet it was 
witnessed at Kansas City, not for a single day 
but for the entire period of the conference. 
The hotel lobbies, extending to the grill and 
afes, were deserted during the hours while the 
conference was in session. Millers displayed a 
wholly exceptional interest in the meeting it- 
self, contrary to the previous practice of en- 
joying themselves in the surroundings rather 
than attempting to profit through the business 
proceedings. 

The committee which perfected the arrange- 
ments for the conference had previously ex- 
pressed itself as fearful that a meeting without 
a programme of speaking would fall into evil 
ways and become no meeting at all. ‘hat this 
fear was without substantial foundation was 
evidenced at the first session when, as the sec- 
retary, Mr. Goetzmann, stated it, “it was off 
with a jump.” 

No phrase could better describe the keen dis- 
cussion which quickly followed the announce- 
ment of the first subject on the programme, 
that of “the Eckhart plan.” This subject eas- 
ily merged .tself into that of the report of the 
cost commission, and the first morning's session 
was hardly more than well under way until the 
success of the “Kansas City Idea” was com- 
pletely proved. 

The polite excuses offered by the millers to 
members of so-called allied industries served 
their purpose. Numerous representatives of 
railways, grain concerns and other interests 
were present, but these to a man expressed 
hearty approval of the idea of millers meeting 
in closed conference and gracefully retired 
when the hour for assembling was announced. 

Any summary of the remarkable meeting at 
Kansas City would be incomplete without spe- 
cific mention of the signal ability displayed by 
Mr. Hunt as presiding officer. he meetings 
moved smoothly and in order, Mr. Hunt show- 
ing quite exceptional skill in securing freedom 
of expression, while keeping the discussion cen- 
tered on the subject in hand and _ preventing 
rambling and discursive oratory. 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


In opening the conference, Andrew J. Hunt, 
president of the Federation, said: 

The Millers’ National Federation has signally 
honored me, and through me the Southwest, in 
having elected me to the highest office in its 
gift—to the presidency of the national organi- 
zation of our great industry. - 

The past year has seen a radical departure 
from precedent in the workings of our Federa- 













tion. We have heretofore kept our activities 
exclusively confined to the export, national and 
intersectional matters affecting the trade. No 
question of price has ever entered into our work, 
as very properly it should not enter in. No 
organization within the milling industry or, so 
far as we are able to ascertain, in any other 
industry based purely on the question of price 
has ever lived, and the organizers of the Federa- 
tion, with a far-sightedness for which they de- 
serve the highest commendation, in our articles 
of organization adopted a policy that the de- 
termination of such questions might be at all 
times impossible. 

Adherence to this fundamental principle has 
driven the executive officers of the Federation 
to the opposite extreme and, while the pros- 
perity of the individual has ever been a factor 
in the matters proposed for consideration, it is 
only within the last year that the Federation has 
broken away from precedent sufficiently to deal 
directly with particular members and to give 
attention to the dollar and cent prosperity of 
the individual mill. 

The past year has not been a prosperous one 
for the flour-miller. Competition has been keen, 
There has been a pronounced disposition on the 
part of the flour-buyer to depart from practices 
of previous years as to quantity and forward 
purchases. Contrary to the custom of former 
years, the mills have been unable to book ship- 
ments in advance and the result has been that 
our trade has been a hand-to-mouth, small- 
purchase business, that export trade has de- 
clined to almost nothing, and thus the entire 
domestic production has been forced into the 
home market. All this brought about a com- 
petition within the domestic market which left 
the profits almost as lean as the trade has prob- 
ably ever seen. The conditions became so seri- 
ous that a special meeting of directors and 
delegated representatives of the Federation 
was called in Chicago on Nov. 8 last to devise 
some remedy. At that meeting, for the first 
time in the history of our organization, action 
was taken the result of which was directly re- 
flected upon the profit sheet of the individual 
mill. 

At that meeting the seed of the “Eckhart” 
idea on cost distribution was planted with mer- 
chant mills in number sufficient that an abun- 
dant yield of great value is now only a question 
of time. 

At that meeting, also, arrangements were 
made for the cost commission, which has been 
working diligently to perfect a cost-finding sys- 
tem under which it will be possible for each 
manufacturer of flour to know to a fraction of 
a cent his cost of production. But, most im- 
portant and far-reaching, this meeting estab- 
lished a precedent for which the trade in time 
to come, we believe, will be extremely grateful, 
the precedent of encouraging free, frank dis- 
cussion among the merchant mills of the entire 
country of the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness practice, regard for which cannot fail to 
bring about highly satisfactory conditions with- 
in the industry. 

A second conference, called at St. Louis in 
December, of the same nature, was equally well 
attended and the results as satisfactory. These 
two meetings inaugurated the plan upon which 
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your board of directors and your officers have 
modeled this conference. We desire that this 
meeting shall be all that its name implies—a 
conference of millers, with millers, for the pur- 
pose of making our business a little less hazard- 
ous and a little more profitable. We shall not 
be compelled to listen to speeches; the only 
men who are to talk are the millers themselves, 
and we shall do this talking across this confer- 
ence table. We want every man who has an 
idea on any subject brought forth for discus- 
sion to air that idea. If he is too bashful to 
rise from his seat, let him sit in his place and 
talk. The only thing we will ask is that, in 
order that our deliberations may be carried 
forward with proper respect for the amenities 
of a‘ general meeting, he shall be given the 
privilege of the floor by the presiding officer, 
who will act in a manner as leader in the dis- 
cussing of the various subjects under consider- 
ation. 

As I have said in the commencement of this 
talk, the millers have signally honored me in 
electing me to the highest office in their gift, 
and I have an ambition to make my adminis- 
tration a success, and my idea of such success 
is bound up in the following propositions: 

First: A full, free, frank discussion of every 
question which shall come before this confer- 
ence—that means, in short, the success of this, 
the first national conference of millers ever 
held. 

Second: The use by us of the work of the 
cost commission so that in every mill in the 
country, be it big or little, there shall be estab- 
lished a cost-finding system which will enable 
that particular miller to know accurately and 
absolutely his cost of production. 

Lastly: The demonstration by us, during my 
administration, of the fact that the millers of 
the United States can hold a real business con- 
ference to their own profit and benefit and the 
establishment, through this conference, of such 
a spirit of co-operation and confidence between 
-ach other that we shall eventually be able to 
lift the flour industry out of the slough of de- 
spond into which it has dropped during the 
past few years, and give it the place among the 
industries of this country which, by reason of 
the capital invested, the brains employed and 
the effort expended, it should by right occupy. 

Let us, then, enter upon the business at hand 
earnestly and deliberately. Let us time our 
sessions so that interest may not lag because 
of our members becoming tired, but let us be 
sure that each subject shall have such thought 
and consideration that when we finally adjourn 
every one of us may feel that something of 
value has been accomplished. 

THE ECKHART PLAN OF COST DISTRIBUTION 

Mr. Hunt then said: We regret very much 
that the leader chosen for the first subject, “The 
‘Kckhart’ Plan of Cost Distribution,’ Mr. Eck- 
hart, is unavoidably unable to be present, and 
we have selected in his place to take the leader- 
ship, H. B. Sparks, of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Sparks will kindly come forward and_ take 
charge of this subject. 

Mr. Sparks: Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the conference: It was with real regret this 
morning that I learned from our president that 
Mr. Eckhart could not be present with us. As 
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he explained, he had a very important 
meeting in New York which prevented 


his coming here. I feel quite unworthy 
to represent him. The most that I can 
say is that I am one of his disciples. I 
have been converted, and the only quali- 
fication that I have in presenting this 
particular subject is the fact that I have 
had some experience with it which I shall 
be very glad to impart to. you. 

First, I believe you desire me to ex- 
plain briefly what the so-called “Eckhart 
Plan” is. It involves, among other things, 
the proposition that we allow a definite 
sum for the sale and cost of manufactur- 
ing and selling our millfeed. As you 
know, it is customary for all of us, and 
always has been customary, to take the 
market price for millfeed and, reducing 
it to a barrel, so many cents per barrel 
of valuation, and either add it to the in- 
come from your flour, thus producing 
the total income from your product, or 
else deduct it from the cost of your 
wheat. It is immaterial which way you 
do it, but it is a question of custom. 

Now the plan suggested by Mr. Eck- 
hart was simply this: to take the fair 
wholesale carload price of your millfeed 
at any time, not what you could get for 
a retail order, but what it was worth in 
your market at that time, and deduct 
from that price $2 per ton, or 10c per 
100 lbs, in computing the value of your 
millfeed per barrel. 

Now many of you understand this plan 
which was presented by its originator, 
Mr. Eckhart, of Chicago, and again eluci- 
dated by him in St. Louis, but I under- 
stand there are a great many millers 
here who really have never had it ex- 
plained. I hope, very informally, that I 
have made it clear. You take the value 
of your millfeed—if it is $22 per ton— 
and you deduct $2 per ton from that, 
making it $20 per ton or $1 per 100 Ibs. 
Now the object of this is to provide 
against certain contingencies. It is fair 
to make that deduction to cover the cost 
of selling your millfeed. That is some- 
thing we never pay any attention to. It 
is also a matter of safety to do this, to 
provide against these down turns in feed 
which do come along. In fact, there is 
no use to explain the reason why we do 
it. The point is, shall we do it? We 
ought to do it. We know that, and the 
only thing left is to determine that we 
will do it. 

Now, Mr. Eckhart devised this simple 
little plan to help us in the computing 
of the cost of a barrel of flour. We all 
recognize the fact that we do not get 
enough profit in selling our flour and 
feed. That is axiomatic; it is self-evi- 
dent; and there is no large industry in 
this country where the net profit or the 
gross profit on the sales are so close and 
so miserly as in the milling business. It 
is recognized that we should do some- 
thing to obtain a larger profit. It is up 
to us to do it. There is absolutely no 
reason why we should not. 

Now, it at first would seem as though 
that trifling reduction in value of the 
feed was of little consequence, but I 
assure you that, if you are a large miller 
and you sit down and compute the selling 
price of your products, you will find at 
first it is quite a stumblingblock. 

Taking an arbitrary valuation of the 
cost of manufacturing and selling these 
flours, low grades and- clears, we as- 
sume that 20e per bbl is a reasonable 
price. Therefore, in computing the value 
of your product, if, for example, you 
know or you have reason to believe that 
the market price for your ‘clear is $3.75 
per bbl, we will say, and you will take 
20c deduction from that and extend the 
value of your clear at $3.55 per bbl, and 
you follow out the same plan with your 
low grades—if you do that, instead of 
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coming out a little short all the time, you 
will come out a little long. Now I am 
not prepared to go to any further length 
on this particular subject. As I under- 
stood it, I was simply to introduce the 
topic. Gentlemen, in conclusion, I will 
read the statement of Mr. Eckhart him- 
self as to “What’s the Matter with Mill- 
ing?” 

“In answer to this query many reasons 
have been assigned; among others, vicious 
and destructive competition: 

“Greater daily capacity than daily re- 
quirements, equal to about 40 to 50 per 
cent of the milling capacity ; 

“Absence of foreign demand for Amer- 
ican manufactured flour during the last 
five or six years; 

“Lack of knowledge as to the cost of 
manufacturing flour; 

“Failure to ascertain the amount of 
wheat required to produce a barrel of 
flour; 

“Failure to take into account interest 
charges on the money invested in the 
plant and equipment and on the capital 
necessary to conduct the business of the 
plant; 

“Invisible loss in the conduct of the 
business, such as failure of purchasers to 
take flour on a declining market; 

“Decline in value of stock of wheat 
and flour on hand; 

“Unavoidable shutdowns of mills; 

“Bad debts; 

“Cost of collecting accounts through 
banks; 

“Discount allowed customers for vari- 
ous reasons, etc. 

“But of all of these factors none are 
more responsible for the deplorable con- 
ditions that obtain in the milling indus- 
try today than the fact that about 90 
per cent of the millers do not figure one 
penny for manufacturing and_ selling 
clear and low-grade flour and millfeed. 

“The common practice is today, and 
has been for years, to deduct the maxi- 
mum value of clear, low-grade flour and 
millfeed in computing the cost of manu- 
facturing a barrel of patent flour, with- 
out deducting anything for the manufac- 
ture and sale of the clear and low-grade 
flour and millfeed. 

“Do you realize that the clear and low- 
grade flour and bran and middlings con- 
stitute on an average approximately 35 
per cent of the entire value of your daily 
product? This, of course, means that on 
about 35°per cent of the entire value of 
your output you do not figure to make 
any profit whatsoever; on the contrary, 
you incur an actual loss in manufactur- 
ing, selling and distributing this 35 per 
cent of the value of your output. 

“Are there any other manufacturing 
industries in. the United States that un- 
dertake to manufacture, sell and dis- 
tribute 35 per cent of the value of their 
product absolutely free of profit? 

“It must go without figuring that this 
method of figuring produces an invisible 
loss to the miller. 

“Millers should adopt a more accurate 
and scientific method of ascertaining the 
cost of making a barrel of flour. Such a 
method would suggest that at least 20c 
per bbl on clear and low-grade flours 
and $2 per ton for manufacturing and 
selling millfeed should be deducted from 
the maximum value of the clear and low- 
grade flour and millfeed, to arrive at the 
amount that is to be deducted from the 
value of mill offal in ascertaining the 
cost of manufacturing a barrel of flour. 

“It is only when you take into account 
the above-mentioned plan of computing 
the cost of manufacturing flour that you 
will cover the invisible loss that is bound 
to accrue in the conduct of your busi- 
ness.” 

Now, gentlemen, Mr. Sparks proceed- 
ed, I have briefly explained practically 
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how to handle this question of millfeed 
and low grade. It is just as simple as 
A BC. All you have to do is to instruct 
your sales-manager to deduct the $2 per 
ton from. the value of the feed and deduct 
20c per bbl from the market value of 
your clears and your low grades in com- 
puting the total cost of your manufac- 
tured patent flour. 

Now, the question of cost is to be con- 
sidered here this morning, also, and by 
one better qualified and better prepared 
to explain it to you than I am. I shall 
give way to him to discuss that very im- 
portant proposition—“The Cost of Manu- 
facture.” 

The President: You are to conduct this 
The subject to which you 
refer is to be taken up this afternoon. 

Mr. Sparks: Mr. President, I do not 
know any more on this subject than many 
of the others here. I am very glad to 
explain what I know, but I should very 
much prefer to have the discussion go to 
the chair. f 

The President: Now, gentlemen, the 
meeting is open for discussion upon the 
Eckhart plan, and we invite and expect 
a free and full discussion. We want any 
one who has an idea, as I stated in my 
opening address, to come out with it. We 
want to hear from as many as we can— 
from every one, if it is possible. We 
would like to héar from any of you now 
who have anything in connection with this 
subject upon your minds. 

Mr. A. Mennel: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: I have but little to say and 
I want to say it in a hurry, while I have 
a little nerve left. ‘The Eckhart plan I 
have found in our business is far better 
than we ever supposed it would be. We 
have carried it out for several years past, 
and at the end of each year we have 
been surprised at the profit per barrel, 
because from day to day we always 
thought we were selling so close that 
there was hardly any profit in the busi- 
ness; yet, at the end of each year, we 
had reason to be entirely satisfied; and 
the profit per barrel was usually much 
more than we ever figured on. I believe 
that this is probably the case with many 
millers here, that our profits at the end 
of the year show off better than they 
would figuring on it from day to day. I 
have a few words here on this subject. 
The Millers’ National Federation, through 
its secretary, Mr. Goetzmann, has done 
much during the past year towards 
arousing general interest among millers 
in computing the cost of making and sell- 
ing a barrel of flour. 

It goes without saying that every one 
of us should know accurately what this 


cost is, but after we have this informa- ° 


tion, it should be properly applied. This 
is not done by most millers, as the cost 
of high-grade flour is based on the actual 
value of clear, low grade and feed, with 
no profit on any of these items. 

The most practical and effective way 
of securing a reasonable profit in our 
business is to include a margin of say 
20¢ per bbl on the lower grades of flour, 
and about $2 per ton on feed. 

If you are compelled to sell at cost to 
meet competition, you still have a margin 
in your favor, and your initial price to 
the trade is on a higher level than it 
would otherwise be. 

Some millers say there are other ways 
of accomplishing the same object; that 
is true, but I know of no way that is 
more plausible and works out ‘better in 
the long run than to include a profit on 
the lowest grades of flour and on all the 
feed. 

Mr. William Pollock: I think one 
great trouble is the millers count on too 
little wheat to make the barrel of flour. 
That is, taking it from the threshing 
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machine. Now, the operative miller wil] 
tell you, the millowners, that we wil| 
make a barrel of flour out of 41, |yus. 
He does not take into account the amount 
of stuff that is cleaned out of that \ heat 


‘before it comes to him. You buy it from 


the threshing machine, generally; | think 
all the millers, almost, buy it right from 
the thresher, and it is hardly ever cleaned 
unless it goes through an elevator. \\¢ll, 
now there is a loss right there of from 
2 to 10- per cent. Two years ago | |e- 
lieve that most of the wheat would lose 
10 per cent in cleaning ready for ianu- 
facture into flour, and I think that the 
average millowner loses sight of the fact 
of that loss. 

Now, the way I have managed tht, I 
have always figured on the averay: of 
five bus of wheat to make a barr! of 
flour and 100 lbs of offal. Of course | 
do not get quite that much offal, |it | 
cut out the low grade and don’t tiake 
anything but extra fancy flour at the tail 
of the mill. Well, it would figure ov! all 
right on the average. Two years a«u it 
was a pretty tight squeeze to make i. }ut 
take it on the average, and it wil! pan 
out all right. I believe the millers ought 
to figure that way. I am digressing 
from the subject, I think; but the 'ck- 
hart plant, I think, will work very well, 
and I think by the average miller that 
part of the trouble is lost sight of — the 
losses in cleaning the wheat and gv'ting 
it ready for the mill. 

Mr. C. B. Jenkins: I have been fi llow- 
ing the Millers’ National Federation for 
10 years. This is the tenth annual !icet- 
ing, and at nine of them I have heen 
present. I want to say that I am « con- 
firmed follower of the Eckhart plan. [ 
happened to be fortunate enough to be 
present at the meeting in Chicago, so | 
got started early in the race. I went 
home—and this is going to be a testimony 
now, not a speech to please your e:rs 
this is a personal experience, and every 
man can enjoy the same experience. | 
know that every man will be pleased with 
the same experience I have had, and Mr. 
Mennel and Mr. Sparks have already told 
you. But before I go any further, gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Pollock raised a point that 
I want to call your attention to. Do not 
get yield confounded with this plan. 
Don’t do that. 

I went home, and the first instruction 
I gave our sales-manager was to act upon 
the Eckhart idea of reducing the price of 
our feed $2 below the selling price in his 
calculations. I have had the happy ¢x- 
perience of having the man to whom | 
had to give an account rather surprised 
at the earnings each month. I know tliit 
when we have been running 24 hours « 
day and making 80 tons of feed, I hive 
$80 in my pocket that I did not have b- 
fore, and when we were making but !? 
bbls of low grade and so forth, I had aii- 
other $10 bill. Those things, continuins 
30 days, or rather 26 running days in « 
month, or in the six months that we ha: 
been operating, mean something, and | 
am very happy to be here as a discip)!« 
of the Eckhart plan. : 

I know what I say is true, because it 
the actual experience that I have hai. 
As Mr. Sparks said, if you will all fo 
low this idea, we are on the same basis ©! 
competition as we were before, but yo! 
have added additional earnings to you 
business which every man has been seek 
ing all the time that he has been in tl 
business. I want to say that it has bee 
my experience in the Federation tha 
the tenth year has been the most gloriou 
in all my experience. And the only way 
gentlemen, that you can get this now is t: 
adopt it. Simply say for yourself, re 
gardless of what anybody else does—i! 


(Continued on page 573.) 
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The trade moves. Five years ago not a 
dozen millers would have listened to 
a discussion of standardization of cost. 








A REAL MILLERS’ MEETING 

More than three hundred millers came 
together in Kansas City last week; the 
trade’s response to the idea of having a 
“conference” rather than a “conven- 
tion,’ and the result was probably the 
very best millers’ meeting ever held in 
this country; best in the sense of its 
maprese nial character, the sincere in- 
terest shown in its proceedings, the 
hearty manner in which those present 
participated, and the value of the sug- 
gestions and discussions which the oc- 
casion brought forth. 

Never before, unless it was in the 
days of the purifier suits, have the mill- 
ers held a meeting at which the busi- 
ness of their trade received such intelli- 
gent consideration. Every session of the 
conference opened to an attendance that 
filled the hall. Millers did not have to 
be urged or coaxed to forsake the un- 
official meetings in the hotel lobby and 
come into the session to make something 
like « quorum in order to save the face 
of the presiding officer; they came 
promptly and willingly, even eagerly, 
and from the opening until the close of 
the proceedings, the interest did not re- 
lax. 

Admission was by ticket, and only 
millers were supplied. ‘There were pres- 
ent a limited number of press repre- 
sentatives, a very few guests especially 
invited, and the remainder was com- 
posed entirely of millers who were there 
to speak their minds freely and unre- 
servedly on the topics under considera- 
tion. There was no confusion what- 
ever, no tendency to, discursive wander- 
ings, no lack of order. In every respect 
and detail, the “Kansas City idea” of a 
inillers’ meeting proved satisfactory and 
effective, although it was a wide depar- 
ture from the conventional mass conven- 
tion methods. 

Herewith, the Northwestern Miller 
gives as full and complete a report of 
the conference as it is desirable to make 
public. From this suggestion of cen- 
sorship, it should not be inferred that 
anything was said or.done on this oc- 
casion that the millers would be afraid 
or ashamed to have known, only that 
much of .the discussiom was informal, 
fragmentary and suggestive and, as all 
were free to speak and speak freely, 
some things of a confidential and pri- 
vate nature—personal experience or fig- 
res—would naturally ke spoken which 
it would be obviously improper to make 
public. 

This, the unreported part of such a 
meeting, is often the most valuable and 
enlightening to the miller and it is this 
that those who were not present. will 
miss—and it will be to their loss. When 
this is realized at its full significance, 
future meetings of this character will be 
much more liberally attended than for- 
mer conventions. 

U /nquestionably, the old-fashioned mill- 
ers’ meetings are now a thing of the past. 
The conference will hereafter take its 
place and the attendance at the sessions 
will be confined to millers exclusively, as 
it properly should be. The annual trade 
dinner will undoubtedly be retained as 
the chief social feature. 

The recent Kansas City meeting was 
timely in giving an impetus to the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, which has tak- 
en on a new lease of life in consequence. 
Fresh inspiration has come to its officers 
and, under their leadership, members 
are showing renewed enthusiasm and 
zeal. It is most essential, however, that 
the fashion set in Kansas City be fol- 
lowed consistently, and if the consensus 
of opinion expressed by those present 





‘an be accepted as an indication of the 
trade’s desire, there will be no hesitation 
as to this policy. 

The proceedings of the meeting, as re- 
ported, show what was done, but a brief 
synopsis of the more important acts may 
not be out of place here. The Eckhart 
plan of cost distribution, by which each 
product of the mill bears its own 
proportion of the cost. burden, was thor- 
oughly elucidated, discussed and enthu- 
siastically indorsed as perfectly prac- 
tical and decidedly beneficial. ‘The stand- 
ardization of cost, one of the most 
important moves ever undertaken by the 
millers of this country, received miate- 
rial advancement. It is to be expected 
that, within a year, the accepted formu- 
la for cost accounting will be in general 
use and a chaos, in which the cost of 
making a barrel of flour is variously es- 
timated from twenty cents to sixty- 
eight cents, will be turned into a definite 
and scientifically sound method, produc- 
ing one system of accounting. 

A highly important move was the cre- 
ation of a standing conference commit- 
tee composed of millers using the same 
character of wheat. This, it is hoped 
and expected, will do much to prevent 
the needless sacrifice of flour values in 
markets using the flour made by these 
millers. The conference of soft wheat 
millers was productive of good. ‘The ten- 
tative plan of mill grouping gave the 
smaller miller something to think about, 
while the discussion of small packages 
strengthened the differential basis of sell- 
ing. 

The milling industry proposes to con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, to 
maintain its notable and unique position 
among American industries of similar 
magnitude, in remaining independent of 
trust methods and uncontrolled by large 
corporations. This position, exceptional 
and admirable, is jeopardized by com- 
binations of wheat-raisers to keep up the 
price of the raw material, on one side, 
and combinations of large consumers to 
beat down the price of the manufactured 
product, on the other. The miller stands 
between, determined to maintain his in- 
dividuality, neither to be forced to ex- 
termination by cut-throat competition 
nor yet to give his industry over to the 
domination of trusts or combinations. 

Jt is a difficult but not an untenable 
position which, rightly understood, should 
receive the sympathy and indorsement 
of the American public. In order to hold 
it, the miller must be given the right to 
reasonable and lawful self-protection 
against unsound business methods and 
ignorant and reckless competition. ‘This 
is all he asks or requires to hold his tra- 
ditional independence and to preserve for 
the protection of the consumer a condi- 
tion of ample but not ruinous competi- 
tion. 


THE OLD VERSUS THE NEW 


Exasperating as we, who are interested 
in milling, find the stubborn and recur- 
rent tendency to exalt old-fashioned flour 
as being better and more nutritious than 
its modern successor, there is some satis- 
faction in knowing that other industries 
which have, like our own, progressed with 
painstaking labor and at enormous ex- 
pense in the direction of purifying and 
improving their product, meet with the 
same stupid, ignorant and unreasonable 
prejudice in favor of the cruder, more 

yvasteful and far less health-protecting 
processes of former days. 

The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived a circular from a beer manufac- 
turer which was an attempt to controvert 
the commonly accepted theory that the 


beer of the Fathers was superior to the 
modern brew. It suggested the similar 
struggle on the part of millers to con- 
vince the public that modern white flour 
is infinitely superior in every respect to 
that turned out by Messrs. Nutty-flavor 
& Co. on their old millstones half a cen- 
tury ago. 

This particular circular, intended for 
beer-drinkers, is not written in scientific 
or scholarly fashion, perhaps it is some- 
what raw; nevertheless, it has the merit 
of directness, and it is convincing. 

To quote from it: “You wouldn’t wear 
old-fashioned clothes! Nor would you 
light your house with candles, would you? 
You would look nice driving an ox-team 
to church, wouldn’t you? But many of 
you would recommend beer made in an 
old-fashioned brewery. The same man 
who told his wife what fine pies mother 
made, started the story that beer now- 
adays is made out of chemicals. That 
statement is absolutely false. 

“It was the old-fashioned beer that 
contained chemicals. When some one 
gabbles to you of the good old days of 
old-fashioned lager, call his bluff. Old- 
fashioned beer was cooled in the making 
with ice, often cut from ponds, dirty and 
germ-laden, filling the brewery with de- 
caying sawdust and dampness. 

“Open vats, wooden pipes and tanks 
which became old and covered with germs 
and musty matter, cobwebs hanging from 
the ceiling and mold everywhere. Be- 
-ause they did not know how to sterilize, 
many added alcohol and _ preservative 
chemicals, so the beer would not spoil. 
That ‘good, old flavor’ was decaved veg- 
etable matter, preserved in alcohol. That 
was the good old lager of our grandpas.” 

The circular proceeds to contrast these 
slipshod, unsanitary methods with those 
used in making modern beer. Cleanliness, 
purity, sterilization, glass or porcelain 
pipes and tanks, filtered air, pure and 
soft water from a great depth and a 
sanitary bottling process are a few of the 
points mentioned. It concludes with an 
invitation to visit the brewery and be 
convinced, so that “when any one sings 
to you of old-fashioned beer you will 
say ‘it is to laugh?” 

A modern miller, like a modern brew- 
er, has to oppose this everlasting tradi- 
tion that the old is better than the new 
and, knowing the facts, it is an exasperat- 
ing contention, because it is obviously 


senseless. To produce the discolored 
flour of the past, discolored because 
it was dirty and crudely made, without 


either scientific knowledge of food values 
or proper mechanical appliances, would 
be a simple thing, whereas the modern 
method, automatic, hygienic and accu- 
rate, is both complex and expensive. 

If the old flour was better than the 
new, there would be no object in using 
these methods; the scientific progress of 
fifty years would be without meaning and 
the milling of Solomon’s time would be 
the ideal process. 

Like the old brewery, the ancient flour 
mill, with its picturesque over-shot wheel 
and its rumbling millstones was a germ- 
infested, rat-ridden, slimy, snake-haunted 
old hole. Its conveyors were of wood 
and worm-eaten; bugs reveled in the 
flour, and the filth of the field was main- 
ly responsible for that delightful “nutty 
flavor” that is sometimes extolled by 
toothless survivors of the golden age of 
ignorance and dirt. 

It is strange how persistently all of 
us cling to the notion that something we 
ate, or wore, or saw in the days gone by 
was infinitely better than its modern sub- 
stitute. In our own particular field of 
action we are aware that we have made 
great progress and that the thing we our- 
selves happen to produce, whether it be 
beer or literature, is very much better 
and more worthy of favor than the thing 
we originally offered. While  stoutly 
maintaining this, we still refuse to give 
our fellow-workers credit for a like ad- 
vance and fancy they have retrograded. 

The truth is that when we ate the old 
nutty-flavored bread, we were younger 
and had a more rugged and less languid 
appetite; when we drank old-fashioned 
lager we had a thirst; when we wore the 
cloth of other days, new clothes were a 
novelty, and when we saw a play, it was 
with the freshness and zest of an un- 
satiated taste. 

None of us would tolerate for a mo- 
ment the bread, the beer, the clothes or 
the show that used to satisfy us. If we 
were compelled to go back to them, we 
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would protest most vigorously; because 
we do not have to do this, we idealize 
them. We would not live in houses that 
were good enough fifty years ago, nor 
would we stand for their light, ventilation, 
sleeping accommodations or plumbing. 
Thousands died of vague diseases, of pes- 
tilence and contagion, due to improperly 
made food, bad plumbing and drink that 
was tainted, but the physicians of those 
days were too ignorant to know the cause 
and death was meekly accepted as a dis- 
pensation of Providence. 

Science has made progress, not alone 
in cure but prevention, and in nothing 
has greater advancement been made than 
in sanitary and_ scientific methods of 
producing, handling and selling food. 
Those who challenge modern products 
and clamor for the old-fashioned ways 
of manufacture are grossly ignorant of 
the actual facts, and allow sentiment to 
supplant common-sense. 


WHITE FLOUR VICTORIOUS 


After a four years’ experiment with 
brown bread as a part of its ration, the 
French army recently decided to return 
to the use of the white flour loaf. The 
change was made only after an exhaustive 
study by a special commission appointed 
by the Minister of War, during which 
both the cost and the food value of the 
two kinds of bread were carefully ex- 
amined into. In summarizing its finding, 
the commission declared that the growing 
use of white flour among civilized people 
is founded upon “the experience of mil- 
lions a million times repeated.” 

Accompanying the change to the white 
loaf, the daily ration, according to the 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, is reduced from twenty-six ounces 
to twenty-three ounces, the white flour 
being reckoned to contain one-sixth more 
nutritive qualities than the graham. <A 
further advantage which the commission 
found in white flour was the freer ab- 
sorption of liquids and resultant quicker 
amalgamation with the saliva and gastric 
juices, “while the white bread is also 
more completely assimilated than the 
brown, the larger proportion of mineral 
salts of which goes for nothing.” 

The commission also set out that the 
white bread carries economical advan- 
tage, since the bran which is stripped 
from it can be much more profitably used 
for animals than for man. In a word, 
the advantage rested with the white flour 
loaf in every department of’ the commis- 
sion’s examination and its recommenda- 
tion of return to the bread of civilization 
was unanimous. 

The home of the brown loaf which con- 
tains the fiber and waste matter of the 
wheat berry is in the realm of the faddist 
and the fake food sharper. There and 
there alone it reigns, save that now and 
again some honest freak fodder exponent 
yields to the overwhelming verdict of 
science or to the demands of his own 
palate and surrenders his faith in bran 
in favor of the clean, sweet loaf made 
from the part of the wheat kernel which 
eae intended that man should eat. 

Even the faddists find it difficult to swal- 


_low the fiber-bread portion of the nutty- 


food programme. 

Science has long since put its stamp 
of high approval upon white bread. It 
is only the half-baked scientist of the 
Sunday headlines, with a greed for self- 
advertisement which overcomes his learn- 
ing and his scruples, who pretends faith 
in the alleged merits of bread made in 
part of wood fiber; he and the faker who 
profits off the indorsement by peddling 
cattle feed with a health guarantee print- 
ed on the sack. Gentle old ladies and 
lady-like old gentlemen, to use the ver- 
nacular, “fall for it” and for the accom- 
panying affright about white flour and 
appendicitis. 

It is a singular thing that America, 
which has led the world in development 
in milling, should be the home of the 
greatest number of dirty-bread expo- 
nents. American milling invention has 
succeeded beyond that of all the world 
in converting the most nutritious portion 
of Nature’s best food product into a su- 
premely attractive food form. White 
flour, as today produced, exceeds every 
other article of human diet in nutrition 
and food economy. ‘The white loaf is the 
ideal staple edible. Yet here in Ame rica 
we have in greatest number the solemn 
asses who preach the doctrine of sawdust. 

The advance toward whiter bread has 
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been the advance of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. In Europe, the kind of bread eaten 
is very nearly a true measure of any 
nation’s advance. White bread is a badge 
of modern life, it belongs to the world of 
today, to freedom, to constitutional gov- 
ernment, to all cleanliness of living, to all 
that is worth while. Black bread is the 
bread of serfs, grown in hand-tilled fields, 
harvested with a cradle, ground on coarse 
stones and baked in a hovel. The white 
loaf is born on the broad prairies, milled 
in a sun-lighted mill, baked in the broad 
light of day in a hygienic bakery. 

White bread is, says the French army 
commission, “the experience of millions 
a million times repeated.” A fine phrase, 
however much it may have gained or lost 
in the translation. White bread is, in- 
deed, the result of the experience and 
approval of the growing civilization of 
the world. Honor to the wise men of 
France, strength to the arms of her 
soldiers, power to the men who are hence- 
forth to build bone and sinew on twenty- 
three ounces per day of Nature’s purest, 
sweetest, most nutritious and most whole- 
some food, the white wheaten loaf. 


TOO LATE! 

From the follawing communication it 
would appear that the Northwestern 
Miller is rather too optimistic in its view 
that the American flour trade with the 
West Indies is not apt to be seriously 
affected by the competition of the Cana- 
dian millers. 

Mr. Plumb is certainly in a position to 
be well informed as to the prospects of 
this trade and it may be that his gloomy 
forebodings are quite justified. From 
the standpoint of the American miller 
this is to be regretted, of course, but, 
nevertheless, the situation gives no war- 
rant for the circulation of false stories 
concerning the flour being offered in the 
West Indies by Canadian manufacturers, 
which’ was the thing deprecated in the 
article to which Mr. Plumb refers. 

If the American millers are to lose 
this trade, let them lose like gentlemen 
and not like muckers. The United States 
Senate, it is true, has always shown it- 
self most shortsighted in refusing to 
negotiate proper treaties with the West 
Indies, as it has also in treating with 
other countries. It has been selfish and 
grasping as well as blind, and it will 
serve the country right if a loss of desir- 
able trade is the result, but this mis- 
fortune offers no just excuse for attempt- 
ing to slander the product of its 
competitors. 

New York, May 18, 1912. 
Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Re your article page 383, May 
15, under the caption “Play Fair or 
Quit,” while we in this country have been 
hesitating or “playing horse”—as we did 
a few years ago in the matter of treaties 
that we negotiated with certain West In- 
dian countries, and which our Senate did 
not ratify—I regret to say that the dam- 
age has been done. The treaty or re- 
ciprocal arrangement between Canada 
and certain of the British West India 
islands is now un fait accompli; it isn’t 
now what they may do but what they 
have done that faces us. The new ar- 
rangement goes into force Jan. 1, 1913, 
and we have no one to thank but our- 
selves for the blind, selfish policy that 
we have pursued towards the various 
British West India islands. They are 
simply administering to us a little of the 
medicine which we have in the past been 
handing out to them; and so far as the 
American flour business in these par- 
ticular countries is concerned, it will 
grow “small by degrees and beautifully 
less” and the sad feature of it is, it could 
have been so different. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. Lacey Puiump, Inc., 
Chas. Lacey Plumb, Pres. 








Canadian Terminal Elevators 
WinnireG, June 4.—(Special ‘Tele- 
gram)—Reports from Ottawa indicate 
government will not take over terminal 
elevators. Trade and Commerce Depart- 
ment seems to favor establishing sample 
markets next year. R. W. Morrison. 





Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, 
seeks to have the law sanctioning reci- 
procity with Canada repealed. He pro- 


posed to hitch on each tariff bill coming 
before the Senate an amendment having 
that effect. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 

Kansas Crry, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour trade is limited to buying 
by established customers for immediate 
needs. Millers say that their buyers are 
not interested in flour beyond what they 
must have. Prices are generally firm, 
but buyers here say that some mills are 
reducing quotations a little. These are 
evidently mills that have some wheat left 
and want to clean it out before the lower 
prices which they anticipate will accom- 
pany the movement of new wheat. Buyers 
are showing increased interest in flour 
for new-crop shipment, but their bids are 
much under the market. One miller here 
said today that he could sell 75,000 bbls 
of flour in the East if he could quote on 
the basis of $4.50, New York. 

R. E. Srerrre. 


Sr. Louis, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour market dull and quotably 
unchanged. Mills holding prices firm. 
Patents very hard to sell; clears, extra 
fancy and straights in fair demand, but 
supply limited. Wheat prices lower, de- 
mand quiet. No. 2 red, $1.17@1.18; No. 
2 hard, $1.09@1.15, nominal, according 
to quality. 

W. B. Curisrian. 


Bautimore, June 4,—(Special ‘Tele- 
gram)—Flour dull and weaker to sell. 
Feed quiet and unchanged. 

Wiruram E, Barrzett. 





Bosron, June 4.—(Special Telegram) 
—Standard patents held at $6.30@6.35; 
spring wheat country patents, $6@6.10 
for standard, with $5.60 in wood inside 
for reputable flours. Demand for all 
grades dull, with sales possible only at 
concessions. Some mills are offering 
spring patents for fall shipment at 25c 
under present quotations. Soft winter 


flours steady and quiet. Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan patents, $5.75@6, the lat- 
ter the extreme for fancy flours. Millfeed 
dull and 25e lower on wheat feeds; other 
grades unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour very dull, with prices 
nominally unchanged. 

SamvEt S. Danie;s. 


Monrreat, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Foreign and domestic demand 
for flour continues slow, but the tone of 
the market is steady. Rolled oats have 
declined 30c per bbl, with sales at $5.05 
per bbl in wood. Export trade in wheat 
dull. Local demand for oats fair, with 
some export business doing. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


Toronto, June 4.—(Special Telegram) 

-Canadian mills reduced their prices on 
rolled oats and oatmeal to United King- 
dom ports 6d per sack on Tuesday 


A. H. Balttey. 





Pacific Northwest 

PortLanp, Orecon, June 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat-buying has been re- 
sumed in a limited way in the country, 
but on a lower basis. Blue-stem is now 
quotable at 98c and other grades at 92 
@94ec. 

Patent flour trade is almost normal, 
but nothing is doing in exports. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Millfeeds are firmly held, as stocks are 
small. Bran is quoted at $25.50 and 
shorts at $28, 

May wheat shipments from Portland 
were 608,153 bus to California and 219,- 
770 to Europe. Flour shipments were 
97,384 bbls to the Orient and 30,355 to 
California. Total wheat shipments from 
Portland for season to date, 9,521,357 
bus; flour, 1,021,380 bbls. 

Wheat crop prospects continue most 
favorable. 

. J. M. Lownspate. 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European Markets 
by Special Cable to the Northwestern 
Miller 


GLASGOW 


Guascow, June 5.—There is very little 
life in trade and all grades move ‘slowly. 
For Manitoba patents a reduction of 6d 
to Is is generally asked, but they are 
difficult to sell. Holders are disposed to 
make some concessions for American and 
Canadian soft winters, but demand js 
poor. Forward prices are prohibitive. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipmeni; 











Spring—First patent ........ 30s ay 
POEPMA NE okisin 0 he ve sere ves, 258 64 @2ks bi 
PFS GIO! 6628 bce saves 25s @27s 

KaGnsas Patent coe. cccecccece 30s “a 

Winter—First patent ........ 30s 644 3is Hal 
Extra fancy, prompt....... 27s @ 2s 
PAUCT, DIOMIBE cc cscs eccces 25s 64 @ 2hs 6d 

Canadian spring patent...... 27s 6d@\s< 

Canadian winter patent...... 278 6d @2ks 
Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 

mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above «uo0- 

tations. 
LIVERPOOL 


LiverrpooLt, June 5.—The market re- 
mains in a very listless state, with !// tle 
demand and no disposition to anticipate 
wants. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipmen! : 





Minnesota first patent ....... 29s 9d@ 3's 
M'nnesota second patent 27s 9d @2ss hd 
Winter fret patent... .sescss 30s 64d @3is bd 
Winter extra fancy........... 27s @2ss 
Canadian spring patent...... 28s @ ius 
Kansas patent 2.0. ccvcsvcceve 30s a 

Prices, ex-store terms, not including «om- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above ‘i0- 
tations. 

LONDON 


Lonpon, June 5.—Only a limited })1si- 
ness is possible. Holders ask hizher 
prices. Home mills have advanced {licir 
flour prices on account of the strike. 
There is practically no c.if. business 
passing. 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sack of 
280 lbs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 








Minnesota first patent ........ 30s @ 3} 
Minnesota second patent ..... 288 a: 
Minnesota first clear ......... 25s @27 
Minnesota low grade ,........ 20s 6d@: 
BMAMNSGE METONE 2.0.00 cescevcrees 30s @ 

TE UMPRTIO oie usa 06 oo e049 es 688 36s 6d@: 
Canadian spring patent....... 27s 6d @ 24s 
Town households, ex-mill..... 32s 6d@33: 
PR Secs scan ta Pee ot reine PE Wier ee ee 3 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo- 
tations. 





AMSTERDAM 


AmsrervamM, June 5.—Flour has sold 
very slowly,.at prices favoring buyers, 
but American mill offers are out ot 
reach. 

*Holland terms, per 100 kilos 221 1! 
gross): ° 
Minnesota first patent 15.25 @15.50 flori 
Minnesota second patent... 13.75@14.00 flor 
gs, I) Aer terra 13.00@13.25 flori 
Kansas patent ...-sesse> oes «-@15.25 florins 
Kansas straight ......... .--@13.00 flori: 

*“Holland’ terms mean 2 per cent con.- 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 da) 
sight draft, 





Flour Exports 


New York, June 4.—(Special Telegram) 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from a 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks en 
ing on the following dates, were: June 

Destination— June 1 May 25 May18 191 














LORGGE  gésece' ss 60,153 17,643 37,414 73,6 
Liverpool ..... 19,511 6,623 10,479 6,4¢ 
Glasgow ...... 25,317 19,892 21,576 9, 04 
Te  saccansane 9,000 13,000 26,962 9,84 
| AR 5,500 3,750 2,054 1,96 
pa 7,427 12,357 
CRVIGSANIS .ac0 ceces 143 
Southampton 4,066 2,929 
Manchester ,... 2,000 1,000 
PT. wanchsies <txeee coeane 
ON Ser ree 5,000 6,000 
Antwerp ...... 1,857 4,497 
Hamburg ..... 2,144 3,057 
BRPOMON ccccece seeds 1,179 
Rotterdam 7,774 24,388 
Copenhagen ... 1,128 2,018 
Denmark ..... C78 acces 
Norway, Sweden BaS csess 
DOUG cawecece Gehae  eeane 
o,f 8,411 10,836 
Ns area 3,403 7,114 
San Domingo... 2,225 55 
Other W. Indies 7,744 3,827 
Brazil -» 4,007 15,563 
Other 8. 7,685 7,115 
, i 693 265 
SEO, cisscsns ache Seeas 
ee 2,112 16,549 
Totala ....+. 188,054 179,800 195,553 2 
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* 5, 1912 
IDEAL SPRING OUTLOOK 


Conditions for Wheat and Coarse Grain 
Crops in Northwest Highly Favorable 
Weather Cool and Propitious 


Little can be said of northwestern 
crops, save.that they continue to be high- 
ly promising. From every quarter comes 
the same report—that wheat and coarse 
grain are in exceptionally favorable con- 
dition. The wheat has stooled well, is of 
good stand, and has excellent color. 

The weather during the last week has 
been unseasonably cool, with showers 
now and then. There are occasional re- 
ports of wheat “stubbled in” being weedy, 
but elevator authorities, who are watch- 
ing the crop very closely, state that all 
their information indicates that the crop, 
as far as developed, is unusually free 
of weeds. 

Freperick J. CLark. 


Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: All 
small grain, wheat included, never looked 
better. This statement holds good from 
one «xtreme of the state to the other, in 
any direction. Season and crop a little 
backward, but tields never looked finer. 
Con-iderable flax being sown. 


Klevator interests say the crop out- 
look in the Northwest could not be im- 
proved upon, The acreage of oats and 
barle, promises to show a substantial in- 
creas Flax-seeding is general and con- 
ditions are favorable to a large increase 
in acreage over 1911. 


Detailed Reports 
The attached statements, made by mills 
at the points named, are an index of 
prevailing conditions in the Northwest: 


MINNESOTA 

\ppleton: Condition wheat and gen- 
eral crop outlook best ever. Wheat acre- 
age, 85 to 90 per cent. Rye and oats 
acreage normal; barley, 7 per cent in- 
erease, 

long Prairie: Crop outlook good; 
with favorable weather, wheat will be 100 
per cent. Acreage compared with 1911: 
wheat, 90 per cent; oats, 100; barley, 102; 
rye, 108, Some rye winter-killed. 

Fergus Falls: Condition of wheat very 
good; acreage 10 per cent decrease. Oats 
and barley in good condition; rye not 
very good. General crop outlook excel- 
lent. 

Pipestone: Wheat acreage, compared 
with 1911, 115 to 120 per cent. More oats 
and less barley. Corn all planted and 
sprouting. Outlook for all small grain 
above average. 

Owatonna: Wheat acreage same as 
last year and condition about perfect. 
Condition oats, barley and rye excellent; 
acreage about 15 per cent increase. Gen- 
eral crop outlook could hardly be better. 

Moorhead: Wheat condition very best; 
acreage 85 per cent. Condition oats, 100 
per cent. Rye spotted, but mostly good. 
Oats acreage, 100 per cent; barley, 110; 
rye, 105. Warm growing weather needed. 
_ Mankato: Crop outlook very promis- 
ing. Ten per cent increase wheat acre- 
age. Condition oats, 110 per cent; barley 
and rye, 100. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Harvey: Condition wheat, fine; acre- 
age, 10 per cent decrease. Just finished 
seeding oats and barley. Rye, fine. Gen- 
eral outlook good. 

Minot: Wheat acreage, 25 per cent de- 
crease. Condition coarse grain good. 
General outlook best in three years. 

Mandan: Crop outlook very favorable. 
Oats, barley and rye good; small acre- 
age of each. Wheat acreage, 10 per cent 
decrease. 

Cando: Crop outlook best in 20 years. 
Wheat acreage 10 per cent less, but con- 
dition 100. Fifteen per cent increase 
oats and barley; condition, 100. 

Lidgerwood: Condition wheat excel- 
lent; acreage fully as large as last year. 
Oats and barley fine. Outlook "very 
promising. 

Park River: Wheat acreage, 75 per 
cent of 1911. Condition very good. Gen- 
eral crop outlook good. 

Ellendale: Wheat and coarse grain 
crop prospects good. Wheat acreage 
about same as last year. 

Devils Lake: Condition wheat, good; 
acreage, 80 per cent. Oats and barley 
condition, fair to good. 

Cavalier: Condition wheat, oats and 
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barley, 100 per cent. Wheat acreage, 80 
per cent. Crop outlook excellent. 

Grafton: Ten per cent decrease wheat 
acreage. Condition of growing grain 
good. 

New Rockford: Condition wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, 100 per cent. About 10 
per cent decrease wheat acreage. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen: Crop outlook favorable. 
Wheat acreage, 95 per cent; condition, 
98. Oats acreage, 80; condition, 95. Bar- 
ley acreage, 70; condition, 95. 

Groton: Wheat acreage same as last 
year; condition, 98 per cent. Oats acre- 
age, 90; condition, 98. Barley acreage, 
85; condition, 95. Rye acreage, 110; con- 
dition, 100. Outlook excellent. 

Webster: Crop season a little late, but 
outlook good. Wheat acreage same as 
last year. 

Huron: Growing crops in best of con- 
dition. Wheat acreage, same as in 1911. 
Oats and barley good. 

Volin: Wheat acreage, compared with 
1911, 75 per cent; condition very good. 
No barley or rye. Oats good. 

Yankton: Acreage wheat, 102 per cent. 
Condition coarse grain, good. 

Revillo: Crop outlook very good. Same 
wheat acreage as last year. 

Miller: Soil getting very dry. Heavy 
winds last week made difference of 10 
per cent in outlook. Condition wheat, 90 
per cent; acreage, 25 per cent larger. 
Condition oats, 90; barley, 95; rye, 100. 

Brookings: Wheat acreage, compared 
with 1911, 150 per cent; condition ex- 
cellent. Oats acreage, 120 per cent; con- 
dition, good. Barley acreage, 80; con- 
dition, good. Rye acreage, 100; condi- 
tion, good. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 

The attached table shows the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s final estimate of 
the wheat crop in the Northwest for 
1911, compared with preceding years, 
acres being given in thousands and the 
crop in millions: 
-—1911—, --1910—~, ’09 ’08 
acres bus acres bus bus bus 

Minnesota ..... 4,350 44 4,000 64 94 69 
North Dakota.. 9,150 73 7,700 39 91 68 
South Dakota.. 3,700 15 3,650 47 48 38 


17,200 132 15,350 150 233 175 


WOtais: -cecs43 
—1911—,  -—-—1910— 709 70S 
acres bus acres bus bus bus 
Montana* ... 200 5 180 4 5 4 
Montanaf ... 229 7 170 4 6 e 
Totals .... 429 12 350 8 11 4 


*Spring. tWinter. 
Figures revised to accord with census. 





KANSAS CROP SITUATION 


Most of Acreage in Good Condition—Wheat 
Said to be Going Backward in Northern 
Kansas and Western Nebraska 

Kansas Crry, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—While reports from _ interior 
Kansas and Nebraska continue to be 
disquieting, conservative people here do 
not believe that the damage done through 
absence of rain is likely much to reduce 
the harvest. 

There were good rains over the largest 
part of the Kansas wheat district Fri- 
day. In the extreme northern part of 
the state the wheat is said to be going 
backward quite rapidly, and this is re- 
ported to be true also of western Ne- 
braska; however, the larger part of the 
acreage is in good shape and last week’s 
showers improved the condition very 
much. The weather is cool. 

The situation is rather disturbed by 
the statement that much wheat is in need 
of rain and that generous showers would 
accomplish great good, increasing the 
yield. On the contrary, the need is not 
urgent over a large part of the territory. 
Like previous crop scares, the situation 
is being greatly exaggerated. 

Harvest is under way in Oklahoma and 
conditions there are quite satisfactory, 
although rains would be welcome in the 
northern part. 





R. E. Sreruine. 





Von Hagen Proposition Rejected 

At an election held by the city of 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, on May 30, to 
vote as to certain concessions to be 
granted A. C. von Hagen and associates, 
in connection with their purchase of a 
flour mill at that place, the proposition 
was defeated. 

Mr. von Hagen, who is president of the 
United Flour Mills Co, at Minneapolis, 


proposed to buy the present mill at Sas- 
katoon and double its capacity, provided 
the city would grant concessions as to 
taxation, etc. 
A. H. Battery. 
Toronto, Ont., June 3. 


Mr. von Hagen, at Minneapolis, states 
that negotiations with Saskatoon have 
not been concluded, and that, since other 
municipal corporations are being treated 
with as to the erection of mills, his plans 
at present are uncertain. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers for 
Two Weeks, With Comparisons—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for two weeks, with com- 
parisons, in barrels: June 3 June 4 

June 1 May 25 1911 1910 
Minneapolis - 260,185 218,715 255,780 224,325 
Duluth-Superior 22,250 16,800 14,000 4,385 
Milwaukee 15,040 18,380 9,000 18,000 











Totals .......297,475 253,895 278,780 246,710 
44 outside mills* 119,580 ...... pc Seer 

Ag’gate sprg.417,055 ...... S93,275 scccce 
St. TOs... 0665. 10,300 8,800 21,300 10,750 
Bb, Temes ..s0.06: 25,300 28,100 32,100 21,500 
pe ea 72,100 82,300: TB,100 2055.0 
Indianapolis 7,500 11,910 4,150 2,550 
DIGCTOIY 5623-008 9,600 9,600 10,000 13,700 
Rochester ..... 9,900 10,350 11,500 
CUICRMO .654:46:0:0 17,500 17,500 16,250 
Kansas Cit 28,700 32,400 29,900 41,400 
Kansas Cityt... 62,735 74,120 67,325 19,995 
C—O 31,100 19,000 14,000 
fo CR SG2 SISEO ccc es 





Nashville** 56,275 51,415 41,060 ...... 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: June 7 June 8 





June 5 May 25 1911 1910 
Minneapolis ...... 48 41 .50 45 
Duluth-Superior ... .62 46 B 12 
44 outside mills*... .53 56 
Average spring... .68 46 43 
Milwaukee See eres 49 ane 
ee OO Ae ae 24 20 .40 
Bt... EUIET ys cccnes 43 AT 43 
on A are Pa ee 52 60 a 
Indianapolis ...... 20 37 18 
OS” | Pee 56 50 
ROCHOBTOR .060<ess 48 57 oe 
CORON, ha atiavle' eee 58 58 61 
Kansas Clty ...<:.>» 41 47 42 
Kansas Cityt ..... 0 48 58 
WOR. Shree ee os -48 65 34 
WORE 66ers kee eS 43 5S A 
POOONVINOTF 6 cccs se 47 45 
AVOVERO ccctess .55 .49 41 43 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
ide of Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 
7 


5 bbls. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River 
and Kansas mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


co 2 


9 





Flour output for week ending June 
all above points shows an incréase of 6 
cent, compared with week ending May r 

June 7 June 8 








June 5 May 25 1911 1910 
Minnesota-Dakotas., .68 46 50 .43 
Other states ...... 46 52 .45 43 


Central States Crops 

Toreno, June 4.—(Special Telegram) — 
The weather has been favorable for grow- 
ing crops, with enough rain for surface 
moisture. Latest news is to effect that 
wheat is heading out short and uneven. 
There have been only a few of these re- 
ports received and it is not known how 
widely extended this characteristic pre- 
vails. There are also reports that weeds 
are crowding out the wheat. The gov- 
ernment report for Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan is still thought high enough in 
its estimated yields. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 
Canadian Northwest Crops 

Wiwnirec, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Continues showery in Manitoba 
for last three days. This is beneficial 
for grain first sown, but still retards 
seeding in many parts. Weather more 
clear further west; report from latter 
excellent. Outlook generally favorable. 

R. W. Morrison. 





Missouri and Illinois Crops 

Sr. Lous, June 4,—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Crop conditions remain about 
unchanged from previous reports. Weath- 
er still ideal for the growing wheat and 
some improvement in the crop in Missouri 
and Illinois reported. 

W. B. Curist1an. 


57% 
OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


Fraternity of Operative Millers of America 
Begins Its Seventeenth Annual Session at 
Louisville, Ky., With Large Attendance 


Lovuisvirre, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Fifteen hundred representative 
operative millers from over America 
gathered in Louisville, Ky., today for the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers of America. 
It promises to be the largest meeting yet 
held. All the officers are in attendance 
and there will be a week of important 
business and discussion. 

Mayor Head, on behalf of the city, 
welcomed the visitors when the first ses- 
sion was begun at 10:30 o’clock this 
morning and Charles T. Ballard re- 
sponded on behalf of the millers. 

This was followed by President E. C. 
Andrews’ address, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer J. F. Mueller then made his annual 
report. After the announcement of com- 
mittees for the next year the body ad- 
journed for a boat trip on the Ohio 
River, this being the first social affair of 
the meeting. 

The meetings are being held in the 
Armory, one of the largest buildings in 
the world. Admission is by badges only. On 
exhibition in the Armory are two minia- 
ture flour mills in operation, each with 
a capacity of nine barrels a day. These 
are complete plants. Also on exhibition 
is an overshot water-power plant, show- 
ing the methods of getting power from 
waterfalls. 

The first day’s session was expected to 
be brief, as the delegates were tired, and 
there was, moreover, a big round of en- 
tertainment for the afternoon and night. 
Tomorrow the real serious business of the 
meeting will begin, and adjournment will 
be taken early every day in order to per- 
mit the full enjoyment of the fun pro- 
vided. Trips to local milling plants will 
be one of the side features, and there will 
be ride parties, old-fashioned dances and 
theatre parties. Some of the millers were 
late getting here, but all will be here by 
Wednesday. I. M. Harcourr. 

The Programme 

Address of Welcome-—-The Hon. W. O. 
Head, mayor of Louisville. 

Response—Charles T. Ballard, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville. 

President’s Address—K. C. Andrews. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report—J. F. 
Mueller. 

Announcement of committees. 

ADDRESSES 

“Flour,” Ray Buckley, of 
Bros., Louisville. 

“Application of Chemistry to Milling,” 
Ben-Hur Kepner, chemist Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Port Colborne, Can. 

“What Does Vacuum Cleaning Do for 
Flour Mills, Elevators and Storages?” 
J. A. Wells, superintendent Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 

“The Yield Question,” J. H. Bates, 
superintendent Sykes Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 

“The Miller in the Eye of the Baker,” 
Frank Eighme, manager Whiteside Bak- 
ery Co., Louisville. 

“Welfare Work,” S. Thruston Ballard, 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville. 

“Differentiating Between Straight and 
Mixed Graham Flours,’ Dr. J. S. Le- 
Clerc, Bureau of Chemistry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“A Study of the Milling Quality of 
Commercial Grades of Wheat and Com- 
parison of Spring and Winter Wheat 
Flour of 1911 Crop,” I. M. Thomas, de- 
partment of Grain Standardization, Far- 
go, N. D. 

“Control of Mill Insects,” George A. 
Dean, of the Kansas Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

“Grinding, the First of Milling Opera- 
tions,” John T. Briggs, superintendent 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. 

“The Future cf the Operative Miller,” 
M. M. Fredel, superintendent David 
Stott, Detroit, Mich. 

“Relation of Head Miller to Compen- 
sation Law,” J. C. Adderly, of the Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Buckley 


A suit brought by the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co, against Paul Kuhn & Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., for breach of contract, has 
been dismissed. It is reported that the 
two companies settled their differences 
out of court. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 41,470 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 1) was 260,185 bbls, against 
255,780 in 1911, 224,325 in 1910 and 2190,- 
445 in 1909. 

About the same capacity is in opera- 
tion this week. The production should 
reach 265,000 bbls, compared with 233,- 
815 in the same week last year. 

There was not much change in the 
situation with northwestern mills last 
week, as to flour trade. With some mills, 
sales were slightly increased, while with 
others there was a falling off in orders 
booked. Bookings probably did not ex- 
ceed 50 to 75 per cent of the flour actual- 
ly turned out. 

Buyers continue indifferent and, feel- 
ing that prices are too high, they take 
flour only in a limitéd way—to cover 
pressing needs. Directions with some 
mills are poor and unsatisfactory, while 
with others they have improved some- 
what. Nevertheless, with sales materially 
smaller than the current output, accumu- 
lated orders are being steadily reduced. 

The only export business heard. of was 
the sale of 3,000 bags of second clear to 
Liverpool. First and fancy clears are 
scarce, some mills being oversold, and 
since very much higher prices can be se- 
cured for them in domestic markets than 
abroad, there is no chance for foreign 
business. 

Mail correspondence indicates that the 
trade in London is very apathetic, having 
no confidence in ruling prices in America. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $5.50 
@5.80 per 196 lbs in wood. 


MILLFEED LOWER AND WEAK 


Bran is very weak and declining, with 
standard middlings similarly affected 
though not to such a marked degree. 
With practically no demand for light 
millfeed, mills not sold ahead are accept- 
ing very low prices to dispose of their 
current output. This has resulted in re- 
ductions of $1@1.50 ton in the last week. 
In fact, it is reported today that country 
mills have sold bran for shipment this 
week on the basis of $19.50 ton f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, in 100-lb sacks. 

Pasturage is good throughout the East 
and West, and buyers hesitate to take on 
supplies, even though the market has 
declined $3@4 ton from high point. 

City mills have been forced to follow 
the market, though they are not aggres- 
sive sellers. Some report a fairly good 
mixed car trade and, with orders on 
books for June shipment $1@2.50 ton 
premium over current quotations, they 
are shipping against these contracts and 
waiting for an advance. 

Ilour middlings and red dog are re- 
markably steady. Some mills are sold 
ahead for several weeks and prompt ship- 
ment offerings are scarce. 

Asking prices at Minneapolis are nom- 
inal. Bran is quoted at $21@22 ton, in 
100-lb sacks; standard middlings, $23@ 
23.25; flour middlings, $26. Red dog, in 
140-lb sacks, is quoted at $27.50@27.75 
ton. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 161% were in operation June 4: 

Barber Milling Co,., Cataract mill. 

Geo, C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
© and E mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, E and F mills, 


The National and Phoenix mills are to be 
started later in week, 


_mediate requirements. 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 44 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
with a total capacity of 37,275 bbls, show 
that in the week ending June 1 they made 
119,580 bbls of flour (representing 538,- 
110 bus of wheat), against 114,393 in 
1911. 

TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 

The attached excerpts from confiden- 
tial reports reflect conditions with “out- 
side” mills: 

Home trade very poor. No foreign. 
Demand for feed light...Running half 
capacity. Foreign dull; a little clear 
moving. Good demand for feed...Flour 
fair. No export. Fair demand for feed 


...Slow demand for flour; hand-to- 
mouth business. Good demand for feed 
at lower prices...Flour dull. Foreign 


dull. Feed fair...Buying only for im- 
No export; of- 
fers too low. Light demand for feed at 
lower prices...Home trade poor. For- 
eign, none. Feed fair...Flour very dull. 
Foreign poor. Good demand for feed... 
Fair demand for flour. No export. Feed 
slow...Flour slow. Foreign, none. Feed 
good...Home trade fair. Feed easy... 
Waiting for market to settle; bids all too 
low. Feed slow...Flour dull, No foreign. 
Fair demand for feed...Demand_ for 
flour very poor. Feed dull. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 867,000 bus, a 
net decrease from the preceding week of 
74,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was a 
decrease from the previous week of 57,- 
000 bus, and at Duluth of 17,000. 

For the week ending Saturday, June 
1, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--In store— 
1912 1911 1910 1912 1911 











Minneapolis ... 791 1,043 1,000 10,579 9,331 
DUG see os 76 420 92 4,258 2,638 
Totals skiers 867 1,463 1,092 14,837 11,969 
Duluth, bonded 64 17 26 «1,681 164 
Totals ...... 931 1,470 1,118 16,518 12,133 


In 1909, the total for the two points 
was 789,000; in 1908, 1,289,000; in 1907, 
2,324,000; in 1906, 1,138,000. 

CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 1 were as 
follows, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 1908-09 





Minneapolis .. 81,835 71,951 83,281 73,291 
Duluth ...... 35,501 21,747 55,579 49,606 
Tere 2.652% 117,336 93,698 138,860 122,897 
Duluth, bond’d 15,634 1,004 Oe staeax 
Totals «+e +182,970 94,702 189,117 ...... 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT AND FLOUR 


At the present time, September wheat 
is about 7¢ bu lower than July. Though 
the tendency on the part of buyers, as in 
other years, has been to attempt to con- 
tract for flour for September delivery, 
based on the September wheat option, 
millers are decidedly disinclined to sell 
on that basis. They deem it not only a 
“gamble” for themselves, but likewise one 
for buyers, and as likely to turn out un- 
satisfactory for the buyer as well as for 
the miller. 

There was a good illustration of this in 
1909. June 2, September wheat in the 
Minneapolis market was 193,c under 
July, No. 1 northern closing at $1.33, 
while patent flour in wood was quoted 
at $6.35 bbl. By the middle of Septem- 
ber, prices had declined to such an ex- 
tent that No. 1 northern on Sept. 15 
closed at 9934c, while patent in wood 
was quoted at $4.95@5. 

The situation was that buyers who 
had contracted for flour early, based on 
the wide difference between the July and 
September options, in September found 
themselves loaded up with patent flour 


costing $1.10@1.35 bbl more than they 
could then buy it for. Naturally, the 
men who were caught in this manner 
were sick of their bargain and took an 
oath that they would never allow them- 
selves to again get caught that way. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Northern Seed Co., Cass Lake, Minn., 

has incorporated. Capital stock, $50,000. 


Benjamin Stockman, manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, is 
in Minneapolis today. 

Lee M. Powell, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, is now associated with Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, of Milwaukee. 

Millers ascribe the good demand for 
clear flour to the fact that prices on these 
grades are relatively lower than on 
patents. 

Mills of the Northwest are steadily re- 
ducing the volume of orders on their 
books, and the amount is small compared 
with other years. 

Some millers say it is so long since they 
have had a cable from abroad that they 
might have difficulty with the translation, 
should one arrive. 

Products made from durum wheat are 
very dull. Patent is nominally quoted 
at $5.30@5.50 per bbl, in jute, and semo- 
lina at $5.30@5.70. 

The water power at Minneapolis is now 
ample for all requirements. A similar 
condition applies to all other water pow- 
ers in the Northwest. 

John A. Dunn, president of the Park 
River (N. D.) Milling Co., states that the 
report of his building a mill in Canada 
is wholly without foundation. 

C. H. Sanborn, sales-manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is expected home Thursday from a five 
weeks’ business trip in the East. 

It is understood that southwestern 
mills within the week have offered hard 
Turkey wheat patent in Minneapolis on 
the basis of $4.65@4.75 per bbl in bulk. 

H. H. King, president of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, left June 
2 for a trip down the St. Lawrence River. 
He will visit eastern flour markets before 
returning. 

Paris Gibson, a member of the early- 
day milling firm of Eastman & Gibson, 
Minneapolis, but now a prominent citizen 
of Great Falls, Mont., is in the city on 
a visit. 

J. P. Kelso, formerly with Nye, Jenks 
& Co., is now associated with the Fraser- 
Smith Co., Minneapolis. He will pay 
special attention to wheat accounts for 
country mills. 


The Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed J. B. Gilfillan, Jr.. W. O. Timer- 
man and E. E. Mitchell a committee on 
entertainment to look after the delegates 
to the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Managers in Minneapolis, June 19-21. 

Since the middle of March, bran has 
declined fully $4 per ton. This is equiva- 
lent to 20c bbl on patent flour. In other 
words, it means that, with the price of 
wheat the same, mills should now get 20c 
bbl more for patent flour, to place them 
on the same basis as they were on 
March 15. 

A judgment for approximately $92,000, 
in favor of the Swedish-American Bank, 
Minneapolis, has been filed against Henry 
L. Little, the former manager of the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., London, because of non-payment 
of notes given in 1906 and 1907 for bor- 
rowed money. The notes were secured 
by 1,583 shares of stock in the company 
and other collateral. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

W. J. Jordan, who has been at Bal- 
sam Lake, Wis., is now in Minneapolis. 
He would be glad to secure position as 
miller of 150 to 500 wbl mill. 

William McNair, of McNair & Malm- 
gren, Parker’s Prairie, Minn., was in 
Minneapolis today. His mill is now re- 
ceiving considerable 1910 wheat. 

Of the Hubbard mill at Mankato, 
Minn., E. Veeck is head miller; Ray 
Franz, second miller; G. Jacobson, mill- 
wright; and George Screiber, engineer. 
Capacity, 1,800 bbls. 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minneap- 
olis, is building a 1,000,000-bu elevator 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Transcona, near Winnipeg. The storage 
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is composed of concrete tanks, with 4 
fireproof working-house. 


Among the head millers from {he 
Northwest attending the operative ))jlI- 
ers’ convention in Louisville, Ky., this 
week are John Kraft, Washburn A mill; 
O. F. Warnes, Pillsbury B, Anchor and 
Palisade mills; David B. Jones, Red 
Wing Milling Co., and M. F. Dennison, 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

The mill at Kindred, N. D., operated 
by the Sheyenne Milling Co., has heen 
closed, to so remain indefinitely. W hile 
some grain will be handled through the 
warehouse of the mill and some feed 
ground, the experienced employees |iave 
all been dismissed. W. J. Henry was 
manager. The stockholders of the «m- 
pany are principally farmers. 

L. D. Jackson, in charge of the testing 
department of the Western Canada !*|our 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in \lin- 
neapolis Friday en route for Louis: ille, 
Ky., to attend the operative millers’ -on- 
vention, June 3-8. He reports Cana:!jan 


‘mills to be giving much more atten: jon 


than heretofore to laboratories and 0} jer 
facilities for testing both wheat and {{..ur. 


C. E. Bird & Co., elevator contracts, 
Minneapolis, will build and operai a 
150-bbl mill at Wainwright, Alta. ¢ sn- 
struction work is to begin at once. ‘\ he 
Wainwright Milling Co., with $2) 000 
capital stock, is to be incorporated. he 
municipality has donated a site for {he 
plant. C. H. Mohr, formerly Mi: ie- 
apolis agent for Sprout, Waldron & . »., 
will be manager. 

Frank W. Swanton, a miller wii) « 
large acquaintance in the Northwest, js 
sold his interest in the Columbia Mil’ ng 
Co., Portland, Oregon, and retires as 
manager. He joins M. H. Dopplm: er, 
and, under the name of the Swanto: & 
DoppImaier Co., will engage in the g)\ in 
and flour business at Portland.  \tr. 
Swanton was at the head of the comp ny 
which in 1906 built tne Columbia jill, 
and directed its affairs up to this t me. 
M. G. Russie succeeds Mr. Swanton as 
manager of the Columbia company, w ‘ile 
W. C. Theda, of the Centennial Mill (o., 
Seattle, succeeds the former as man: ver 
of the Wenachee Flour Mills, Wenaciice, 
Wash. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis received 74 cars of whe:t 
today against 100 in 1911; Duluth, 19 
against 79. 

Local elevator stocks decreased 560,(i(0 
bus for three days. This leaves stocks 
today about 10,019,000 bus. 

Wheat movement in the Northwest is 
at a minimum. One elevator compa 
reports total receipts of only 4,000 bus 
today at 100 interior houses. 

Within a few days, 400,000 bus of Min- 
neapolis No. 1 northern elevator wheat is 
reported to have been sold at 2¢ over 
July, to be shipped eastward via Dulut!.. 

Minneapolis mills last week grouni 
approximately 1,171,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 297,00) 
bus, against 707,000 in 1911. This mean 
that Minneapolis mills last week groun:'! 
870,000 bus more wheat than was adde 
to the elevator supply. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Forty-four “outside” mills last wee! 
shipped 850 bbls of flour to foreign coun 
tries, against 2,550 in 1911. 

A large delegation of Minneapoli 
transportation men has gone to Osakis. 
Minn., to attend the outing of the Minne 
sota and North Dakota millers, June 5-7 

From the opening of navigation to 
May 21, eastbound traffic on the Great 
Lakes showed a decrease of 51,000 tons 
campared with last year, principally in 
grain and grain products. 

Commissioner Meyer, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will take evidence 
at Duluth, July 13, on the proposed in- 
crease from 11 to 13%,¢ per 100 lbs on 
malt, Minneapolis to Kansas City. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended, to Sept. 28, the proposed 
increase in flaxseed rates from Minne- 
apolis to the East and South. The in- 
crease averaged 25 per cent. No ruling 
has yet been made on the proposed in- 
crease on linseed oil to take effect July 1. 
The increase is 514¢ per 100 lbs, Minne- 
apolis to Chicago, Omaha and St. Louis 
and 6¥,¢ to Kansas City. 

(Continued on page 592.) 
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(Continued from page 568.) 
other words, I will use the expression I 
used in Chicago and then I will be seated 
_-like Joshua of old, “As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord,” and let 
the other fellows do as they please. 

Mr. G. H. Breaux, Jr: Mr. President, 
I followed these gentlemen with a great 
deal of interest and possibly with some 
profit; but I have not heard either one of 
the three explain why this fictitious, this 
abnorinal method of figuring should be 
better than simply adding your profit, 
which appears to be the normal way to 
do the thing. Why should not a man, in 
figuring his cost, get the exact figures? 
If millfeed is $22 per ton, why not put it 
at $222 Why put it down to $20? Then, 
when it comes for him to say in his par- 
ticular mill how much it costs him to 
manufacture a barrel of flour, with one 
mill it may be 40c, with another mill it 
may be 70c, with another mill it may be 
58c, and with another mill it may be 75c; 
but whatever his particular cost is, why 
not Jet him add his flat 10c? Then his 
figuring right away on his sheet will 
show exactly what his yield is, how much 
he has deducted from his feed, and make 
that exactly what it is. If it is $22, make 
it $22, and do not say $20. Show exactly 
what the low grades are selling at and 
how much he has had to add to bring up 
the difference from his low grades to his 
best patent, whether that be 20c or 40c 
or de; let his figuring sheet be absolute- 
ly correct. Let it represent the figures 
that actually exist and that he has to 
take in order to market his product, and 
then to that let him in a perfectly nat- 
ural, easy, simple and normal way add 
his 10e per bbl. 

Mr. F. B. Rice: I am rather dull in 
comprehension, but my apprehension of 
the Eckhart plan is this, that we have 
heen, as manufacturers, willing to oper- 
ate our plants and sell 65 per cent of the 
manufactured product at a small profit 
and give the 35 per cent into the hands 
of the trade without securing one cent 
of profit to ourselves. Can you point out 
to me a single industry where they are 
willing to operate their factories and 
turn out only 65 per cent of their prod- 
ucts at a profit? Are we, as millers, ‘as 
manufacturers in this country, entitled to 
a profit on every product that goes 
through our mill? This I conceive as be- 
ing the Eckhart plan. Now in my dull- 
ness I will say this, that I don’t think it 
is abnormal for us, im figuring our cost, 
to put our cost of feed into our figures 
at the exact figure which we expect and 
which we know to be thé prevailing mar- 
ket, but to subtract such an amount from 
that as we would consider a fair profit 
for manufacturing it. In arriving at my 
conclusions I, for one, do not think that 
1 am doing myself an injustice, or that I 
am doing an injustice to the trade, when 
! allow myself $2 per ton for handling 
feed. 

We do want you to say, gentlemen, to 
yourselves: “I will make a small profit on 
what comes out of my mill; instead of 
allowing myself a profit on 65 per cent of 
my output, I will allow myself a reason- 
able profit on 100 per cent; and I am en- 
titled to it.” 

Mr. C. B. Jenkins: I just want to cite 
one point to Mr. Breaux. Mr. Breaux to- 
day might be in a position to sell 20,000 
bbls of flour, which approximately would 
mean 40 carloads of feed: At the pre- 
vailing price of feed in his office this 
forenoon he might not be able to dispose 
of that feed on the basis that he was then 
receiving; 40 cars in his trade might not 
mean a great deal, but to us it would 


mean a great deal. And consequently I 
take that as a good omen, to have the 
opportunity to figure on a plan that is in 
a measure uniform, that I know is safe 
to me—to deduct $2 per ton to take care 
of any decline. Not that I would sell 
that feed just simply because I had fig- 
ured it at $2 per ton below the market 
that day on that same basis. I would be 
glad, and would do it, to sell it at a 


higher basis, if possible, and reap that 


reward. Therefore, I claim the plan of 
figuring on that basis is a safeguard as 
well as a profit. 

Mr. Breaux: I hope neither of the 
gentlemen will for one moment think that 
I am so dense as to believe that a miller 
should work without a profit; on the con- 
trary, I want the miller to have his profit. 
I did not understand that was the ques- 
tion at issue at all, as to whether or not 
the miller should work for a profit. Of 
course he should. The fact that 35 per 
cent of the output of the mills generally 
is sold at less than cost or without a 
profit is unfortunate, but it is due to the 
fact that we are all, in the industry, suf- 
fering from overcompetition. Of course 
we are today trying to overcome that, 
and if everybody would come to stand- 
ardize things, we could get on a legiti- 
mate basis. I was not talking about that 
at all. The simple question, as I under- 
stand it, is how to figure; and I was 
simply asking for enlightenment in re the 
Eckhart plan as to why it was not easier 
and simpler and quicker to figure every- 
thing absolutely correctly, you might say 
according to Hoyle, according to your 
market position in your feed and your 
flour, and then add your 10c? Why is 
that not easier and simpler and quicker 
and more normal than to deduct from 
your feed figures and from your low- 
grade figures? That is all. It is a ques- 
tion of how to figure, that I understand 
we are discussing. Nothing else. Every- 
thing else is irrelevant. 

Mr. Joseph le Compte: I have tried 
Mr. Eckhart’s plan. I was there with 
Mr. Jenkins at that meeting. Before I 
went there I had tried that plan, always 
figuring my feed a little less than cost. 
The milling business as it is now consti- 
tuted is two separate and distinct busi- 
nesses. We first buy our wheat, and as 
we buy our wheat we are manufacturers, 
and we manufacture our flour, our low 
grade and our feed. The milling depart- 
ment is that. And then we turn it over 
to the selling department, and the selling 
departments are merchants. 

As I understand the Eckhart plan, it is 
that when we turn that product over to 
the selling department they are merchants 
and should make a profit on all of it. 
They should not sell part of it at cost. 
If any one of us was in the merchandis- 
ing business and we bought a stock of 
goods composed of shoes, hats and 
clothes, we would not sell the shoes at 
cost and the hats at cost and make the 
clothes carry the entire burden of the 
whole store business. We would not sell 
part at cost and make the balance carry 
it all. 

Now I think Mr. Breaux has a little 
misunderstood the proposition. I am very 
sorry that Mr. Goetzmann has not a 
blackboard there so that we could put 
this proposition on the blackboard. So 
far as I am concerned I cannot see any- 
thing or cannot work without a pencil in 
my hand and a piece of paper. I cannot 
hardly buy 10 bus of wheat from a farm- 
er at home without a pencil in my hand; 
but if I make myself clear, what I think 
we all need to understand is exactly 
what we mean by this 10c proposition. 


If we bought some wheat and paid $1 per 
bu for that wheat, four bus and 40 Ibs 
of that wheat would cost $4.66. If we 
added on a package of cotton, it would 
be about 25c, and if we add on something 
else it makes 50c. All these figures are 
mythical, gentlemen. That would make 
the manufactured product cost us, as 
manufacturers, $5.41. The feed and low 
grade and patent and all cost us just as 
much per pound. Each one has cost the 
same per pound. But in the old way we 
would have figured, what can we get for 
our flour? The old way was, if the feed 
was $22 per ton, when we wanted to 
arrive at the cost of our flour we would 
take off $1.10, leaving the flour cost us 
$4.31. The present way, in order to get 
that profit without hardly knowing it, is 
to take off of the price of the feed $1 
per ton, which makes the flour cost us 
$4.41; and when a man sees on the slate 
in front of him that the flour costs $4.41 
in place of $4.31, he is more apt to ask 
for a better profit for $4.41 cost than 
$4.31 cost. Now that, as I understand, is 
the proposition that we have before the 
house. 

Mr. Mennel: Mr. Breaux’s 10c per bbl 
is not as easily handled as an invisible 
gain. In his case, perhaps it is. I don’t 
mind speaking out plainly. In our dif- 
ferent ways of doing business, Mr. 
Breaux represents a company that has 
large selling expenses, and I represent a 
company that has a minimum of selling 
expenses. Now if I put the 10c in place 
of the invisible loss, #n order to secure an 
order that comes to us, if it is, say, on 
1,000 bbls, I cannot reach the price. Well, 
I have that added 10c, and I will work off 
two and a half or five of it, and possibly 
get down to clipping off all of that 10c. 
If, when I get there, on Mr. Breaux’s 
theory, I am absolutely flat, there is 
nothing to be gained. And I contend 
that it is a little easier to get a profit on 
the business by having these invisible 
gains. By invisible gain I mean figuring 
the cost as it has been explained here, 
and that gain is really more in the profit 
on feed and flour; it usually also covers 
the yield and waste. In figuring cost, it 
is not a good plan to load to the penny 
what it is and act on it; but it is a good 
plan to know accurately your cost and 
then add to it certain profits which we 
will call invisible; and IT assure you those 
invisible profits are the dividend-paying 
propositions. 

Mr. John Pillsbury: I think there has 
been some suggestion made here by way 
of criticism of having invisible profits. I 
think quite a number of companies, in- 
cluding our own, have a distinct feed de- 
partment. We keep the books of our 
feed department the same as a merchan- 
dise house would keep the books in its 
department. We have always followed a 
plan similar to the Eckhart plan in figur- 
ing the costs. We also sell our low grades 
and first clears and everything below the 
patent grade to this department. They 
keep their own accounts. And I can say 
that since this system has been in effect 
in our company for the past three years, 
we have not had a single month that the 
feed department has not shown a profit. 

We are sometimes not fortunate enough 
to have a profit in our flour, but that is 
due to conditions you all know about, and 
it is unnecessary to say anything about 
them. I thoroughly approve of this plan. 
T think it is a sensible and not a ridicu- 
lous plan. We are not fooling ourselves 
at all. We can keep just as accurate fig- 
ures and make a profit on our by-product, 
which is 35 per cent of our output, and if 
we can make more on our by-products 


than we can on the other products, it is 
something that is just as satisfactory at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Plant: In answering Mr. Breaux’s 
suggestion as to the reason why we should 
use the Eckhart idea rather than an ab- 
solute cost-or-profit basis idea, as Mr. 
Breaux suggests, it has occurred to me 
that we are hardly in a position to name 
a price on the offal—that is, the low- 
grade flours and the feed. We have to 
take the market price for the low-grade 
flours and the feed. We do strive to make 
a price for our high-grade flours. We 
know that a certain mill is selling a high- 
grade flour as its best flour and second 
best flour, and gets its price. We try to 
get that price or try to get more than 
that price; but when it comes to selling 
your low-grade flours or your feed, you 
have to take what the market offers. If 
feed is $22 per ton, you get $22 per ton. 
You can’t say, “My feed is worth $23 per 
ton.” You have to submit to the market 
price on feed; and the same thing ap- 
plies, I think, to the low grades. 

Now the reason that we should use the 
Eckhart idea, to my mind, is because we 
start with a profit. If feed is worth $22 
per ton, we take that feed in at $20 per 
ton. We start in there with a profit of $2 
per ton on feed. Now on the low-grade 
flour, say it is worth $3, but we take that 
in at $2.80, and we start in there with an 
arbitrary profit on our low-grade flour 
and our bulk feed. Now in arriving at 
the cost price for the higher grades, we 
figure these feed and low grades with 
that profit in, and we have a profit al- 
ready, even if we have to sell our high 
grades at cost. We have already estab- 
lished a_ profit on 65 per cent of our 
product, for a part of our output we 
have heretofore been selling at a loss. 
Now that is the reason I believe that we 
should sell by the Eckhart idea. We all 
start out with our high-grade flours at 
cost and we have already made a profit 
on our feed and low-grade flours if we 
follow the Eckhart plan. 

Mr. Hackney: We have for a number 
of years followed in a general way the 
Eckhart plan. I did not know that was 
the plan until I came to study that chart, 
and our distribution of expenses is per- 
haps a little different; but we have ar- 
rived at the same basis of cost. We have 
taken our total absolute cost by actual 
experience as a basis to figure on. But it 
strikes me that the main trouble and the 
main diversity, even if this chart was 
uniformly used by all the mills, would 
be in the basis of estimating the cost, 
using this chart, on the output. Now 
the custom of most mills—I guess the 
general custom—up to the last year or 
two, when many of the mills are not run- 
ning full, was to take the total capacity 
as the basis. Obviously we can’t do that. 
Take the maximum capacity mill; you 
are bound to have something occur occa- 
sionally, bound to have something occur 
to shut the mill down. It is absolutely 
impossible to figure on the total output 
as a basis. I would like some enlighten- 
ment from different gentlemen here as 
to what basis should be taken. If you 
take your actual output and you happen 
to be figuring your cost at the time when 
you are running only half-time— 

The President: Pardon me, Mr. Hack- 
ney. You are digressing somewhat from 
the real subject. Our manufacturer’s 
cost part of the programme is separate 
and distinct from this subject now up for 
discussion, which is the Eckhart idea, 
and as explained by Mr. Sparks, it is a 
proposition of figuring a profit on your 
by-products instead of selling them at 

















cost, and does not enter into the real 
subject-matter of the manufacturer’s 
cost, which will come up this afternoon 
under another heading. That was what 
I wanted to call attention to. 

Mr. Hackney: Beg pardon, I did not 
mean to be out of order. There was an- 
other point I wish to call attention to in 
regard to what I believe is pertinent to 
this question: that is the matter of profits 
the gentleman spoke of. From time im- 
memorial it has been the practice for 
mills to figure so much per barrel. Can 
you put your finger on any business that 
has the money invested in it that the 
milling business has and in which the 
products are subject to the flucutations 
in price that milling products are sub- 
ject to, that figures its cost or profit 
basis on so much per unit? Every busi- 
ness with which I have ever come in 
contact figures its profit on a percentage 
over cost. When flour is $6 per bbl, 
isn’t the miller entitled, on account of 
the extra risk he runs, to as much per 
cent as he would be if the flour was 
selling at $3 per bbl; and if you figured 
10¢c per bbl profit irrespective of the 
price at which the products are selling, 
aren’t you figuring a good deal smaller 
profit when products are high priced than 
you are when they are low priced? Should 
not the profits be figured on a percent- 
age basis upon the cost rather than upon 
so much per barrel? 

Mr. Robert Clark: I wish to say that I 
attended the meeting in Chicago and also 
the one in St. Louis. I immediately put 
into effect the Eckhart plan after the 
Chicago meeting, as far as our feed was 
concerned. It has ceased to be a theory. 
It is practical. It works, and it works 
fine. 

Now, this has been called a profit. You 
may call that a profit if you wish, but it 
is really a selling expense that is taken 
care of. ‘There is no man in this room 
but what will say, if he thinks it over, 
that the feed or low grade and the clear 
should be charged with this percentage of 
expense as enumerated in those items. 
You cannot get away from it. If there 
are some who are diffident about adding 
a profit, let them figure it the other way 
and call it a selling expense. It is all 
the same thing. 

Mr. Hoffman: It would seem this is a 
condition, not a theory. As a matter of 
fact, there are two factors that enter 
into cost of flour, the cost of your raw 
material and the cost of your manufac- 
turing. Then there is one known factor 
which determines at what price you must 
sell your flour. That known factor is 
the selling price of your offal, low grade 
and feed, and it seems to me it is a 
rather dangerous method, to arrive at the 
price of manufacturing the patent flour, 
to add a fictitious value to your offal. I 
know that the company I represent does 
not get as good a profit in June as it does 
in August. I know if I did add that $2, 
when I made a quotation if I thought it 
was necessary to deduct it, that my cost 
of manufacture would allow me to sell at 
a certain price, deducting the $2, I would 
deduct it. That is the real fact. That 
is what we are up against. 

We have a competitive situation. It 
seems to me that the miller is better off 
who really knows what it costs to make 
flour than the miller who adds a fictitious 
value, an ‘invisible profit, as Mr. Mennel 
calls it,—is better off and knows more 
about what he is selling than the man 
who attempts to take advantage of a 
fictitious value that he adds for a profit. 
I believe that what we want to do is to 
settle this question this afternoon. We 
want to know what it costs us to make 
flour; and when we know what it costs us 
to make flour, and when we can arrive at 
a general average of the cost of manu- 
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facture, I think we are wise enough to 


get a little profit. I think our real diffi- 
culty is, we don’t know what it costs to 
make it. 

Mr. Robert Henkel: I would just like 
to ask the gentleman if he knows what it 
costs to make feed. That is the question 
before us. What does it cost you to 
make your feed? Isn’t it a part of the 
grinding of the wheat just the same as 
turning out the flour? If it takes some- 
thing to make feed, you should charge a 
reasonable profit on it. Now, every little 
corn mill has a regular charge of about 
$2 per ton which they figure as a profit 
for turning out feed. Now our flour mill 
turns out feed just exactly the same as a 
corn mill does, and I believe that a flour 
mill should charge $2 per ton for its 
service. 

Mr. Breaux: Mr. President, I would 
like to ask if that item of selling feed is 
not included in the selling cost? It seems 
to me that it is. 

Mr. Meek: I represent a country mill, 
a little mill, and I want to tell you that 
we need all those invisible profits run in 
on us that we can get. 

Mr. L. R. Hurd: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: I will confess that the Eck- 
hart plan is a new idea to me in milling. 
It was presented to me several months 
ago, and I have given it a great deal of 
thought. I have come to the conclusion it 
is the proper idea and that we would all 
make a better profit by adopting it. That 
is in reference to the Eckhart idea. Now 
a question has been brought up about in- 
visible profits. I think it is a splendid 
thing if you get to thinking along certain 
lines, to figure on th@t basis. For a num- 
ber of years we deducted what we got 
for our feed and our low grade and our 
clears and made our profit, if any, on the 
patent. This idea gives the profit of 100 
per cent on all the products that go 
through the mill. We are entitled to our 
profit on the feed for grinding it and for 
selling, it seems to me, just the same as 
we are on the flour. 

Getting around to this question of the 
invisible profit—I am running a small 
mill in a territory where the packages 
are 48’s and 24’s, My trade is all among 
that class of people. I sell 192 Ibs of 
flour for a barrel of flour. It is the state 
law. I get my invisible profit, as I figure 
196 lbs of flour per bbl. We have been 
figuring On a certain basis for so many 
years that it is hard work to forget it. It 
is hard work to start on a new basis, but 
we will forget it. We are entitled to our 
$2 per ton on our feed. We are entitled 
to a profit on our low grades and our 
clear, to get at the cost of a barrel of 
patent flour, and the sooner we get to 
thinking that way, we will forget all 
about it. And our basis will be entirely 
different. I have got an invisible profit 
all the time of 10c per bbl, and I forget 
it in my cost. When I figure up at the 
end of the month I have got a profit 
every month which comes largely from 
that source. 

Mr. C. B. Stern: I was interested in 
what Mr. Hurd was saying about our in- 
visible profits. I have not been home for 
some time, and I did not know what the 
Eckhart plan was; but I was very much 
surprised, in seeing it dissected, to dis- 
cover it was the plan we have been work- 
ing on as far back as my recollection 
goes, but in a somewhat different way. 

As you are aware, the heavy feeds al- 
ways and invariably bring a higher price 
than bran. Now, in figuring our cost we 
have for years back, so far as my recol- 
lection goes, always figured the price of 
bran as the price for all offal; the “red 
dog” did not include the second clear, so- 
called low grades. But by adopting that 
plan we did not fool ourselves. As an- 
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other source of invisible profit, we al- 
ways figure a much higher price on our 
sacks, on our packages, than they really 
cost us. By doing that the majority of 
our business gives us a larger return than 
we really thought it had. And very often, 
when we thought we were selling our flour 
at a ruinously low price, we were still 
making a little profit, unaware to our- 
selves. I think we have been operating 
successfully on that plan. 

Since I have been away my brother 
sent me a new basis of figuring costs, and 
I notice that he has changed his method 
of figuring costs to be more in line with 
the Eckhart plan. I do not know just 
how it will work, I do not know which 
will work out the best, but in the propor- 
tion of heavy feeds as to bran, it strikes 
me that we are figuring pretty nearly on 
that $2 per ton less on the entire average 
price of the millfeed. And it has been, I 
think, a source of very much profit to our 
firm to have figured that way. 

Mr. Muench: A great deal has been 
said here about invisible profits. I think 
that is our trouble, our profits have been 
invisible. I think, gentlemen, we are here 
for the purpose of getting our basis 
where our profits are visible. 

Mr. William Pollock: ‘Then you must 
pay close attention to the invisible losses. 

Mr. Hoffman: It seems to me the great 
trouble is all in expecting these invisible 
profits will take care of the mills. Now 
let’s get down to the basis where we 
know what it costs and let’s know what 
it does cost. Let’s find out what it really 
does cost to manufacture flour and then 
sell at a profit. 

Mr. Clark: Mr. President, as I under- 
stand it, we are figuring to get a profit 
on our bran, low grade and clears. ‘This 
afternoon we take up the matter of the 
patent flours. 

The President: ‘That is the point ex- 
actly that we are working on, the idea 
being, as stated in the opening address 
by Mr. Sparks, we have been selling 35 
per cent of our output without a profit, 
regardless of what our real manufac- 
turer's cost is. We want to figure a 
profit on all our products, our entire 
products, and arrive at the figures of 
the manufacturer’s cost a little later. 

Mr. Sparks: Mr. Chairman, before 
we conclude, with all due deference to 
Mr. Breaux, I wish to state that 1 was 
very glad indeed to have him present the 
other side of the case, which prevented 
the subject from being considered ex 
parte, at any rate. Mr. Breaux has a 
very clear mind and he made his point 
very clear—as clear as any man could. 
Now I believe if Mr. Eckhart was here 
he would admit that this plan is not per- 
fect. Mr. Breaux’s idea of keeping an 
accurate estimate—as to computing the 
exact value of each of your commodities 
—is all right enough. There are scores 
of other millers that are hurting me and 
hurting you; and the idea was to get 
some simple plan that would remedy our 
trouble. 

Now, I will ask Mr. Breaux—I am 
glad he presented the other side of it— 
but I will say to him now, don’t take 
away our religion from us unless you can 
give us something better. I hope we are 
all Christians and going to be Christians 
until somebody can point out a better 
way and can give us a better religion. 
Now if anybody can devise a_ better 
scheme than this, I will be glad to hear 
from them; but I am inclined to think 
this is the best we can do at the present 
time; and I hope Brother Breaux will 
join in with us on it. There is no other 
correct way. Just as Mr. Hurd has said, 


and other gentlemen have said, when you 
work on this plan for a while, practically 
you will lose sight of the fact—and your 
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selling force will lose sight of the fact 
that they are deducting that $2 per ton 
for the purpose of selling that! feed. They 
do it religiously and forget about it. ] 
hope you are making more than we are, 
and I don’t begrudge you what you are 
making. 

Mr. Breaux: Mr. Sparks has brought 
out a point that enables me to ask what 
might be termed a leading question. | 
want to know how the Eckhart plan safe- 
guards the element of human nature in 
the sales-manager. This is what I am 
referring to, I will take a concrete ex- 
ample. Being a sales-manager myself, I 
have a fellow-feeling for them. I know 
my one idea, from early morning wntil 
late at night, is to keep the wheels going 
around. It is no joke with me, either. It 
has been a hard thing to do. Suppose 
we take, now, for the moment, the Hck- 
hast plan, that he figures out his cost 
that way. He has got the broad field of 
competition to meet. He cannot arbi- 
trarily say, “I am going to sell flour at 
such-and-such a price,” that is, if he 
wants to keep the mills running. 

The Secretary: Mr. Breaux, you will 
pardon me if I speak very plainly. If I 
owned a mill and you were my siiles- 
manager, I would invoice my feed to you 
with the cost of manufacture of that feed 
added. We have made a mistake here, 
men. We are all making a mistake when 
we call this “invisible profit.” Mr. Hck- 
hart does not call it “invisible profit.” It 
is not an invisible profit. We are trying 
to get the cost of manufacturing and 
merchandising the feed and the low- 
grade flour out of the feed and the low- 
grade flour. We are not getting an in- 
visible profit. When you say that you 
are figuring incorrectly you are jus! as 
far wrong, Mr. Breaux, as you ever were 
in your life. You are simply figuring 
what you are absolutely entitled to for 
the manufacture and for the sale of (hat 
feed and of that low-grade flour. 

Now, men, for Heaven’s sake get the 
idea out of your heads that this is an 
invisible profit. It is not. It is just ex- 
actly a very low figure of the cost, of the 
manufacture and of the sale of the 35 
per cent of your stuff. 

Just one word in finishing. Do not 
forget, men, that this is absolutely what 
you are entitled to, and get it. 

Mr. E. D. Lysle: The gentleman over 
there brought up the question of whit 
the sales department would do if it had 
a little profit under cover that they could 
fall back on naturally. My advice and 
my thought in that matter is simply this, 
to turn the product over to the sales «e- 
partment at the price that the Eckhart 
plan included, and if that did not get a 
profit on that, get a new sales-manager 
and a new sales department. 

Mr. Heath: It strikes me it is more 4 
question of sand in the sand box than 
anything else. By what process of mini 
you are to treat this Eckhart plan as «11 
object of attack, and justify your hone-- 
ty of purpose and strength of characte’. 
gets me. I cannot get by that idea. |! 
I have got to add,—and we must add 
profit, if we figure everything down 
cost,—we must add a profit in sellinz 
our patent flour. We don’t add ai 
profit on the sales of our other product, 
which we all have testified are to | 
handled, unless we make provision as u! 
der the Eckhart plan, at the market pric’. 
Then all the profit of all the busine: 
comes upon the patent flour, for its 
turn. That is correct, isn’t it? Wel, 
now, we add on that 10c per bbl, and w 
get up against it just as Mr. Breau 
states, which, of course, is an hones 
position with him. 

I cannot see why, when I am up agains! 
it and want to put it into the other fel 
low, I wouldn’t take off my 10c that |! 
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have stuck on, because I know it is there 


just the same. Now we are entitled to 
a profit. Any man that is in the business, 
working as hard as every man in the 
milling business works, who has money 
invested, is entitled to a profit. We put 
that profit on our patent flour, under 
the usual plan. Make that the basis of 
cost, if you like. As for my company, 
we have always adopted this other plan 
of deducting for our sales department 
$2 per ton, and we treat our feed exactly 
the same as Mr. Stern said his company 
treats it. That is, treat everything as 
bran, which is the cheapest feed in the 
lot. We do that arbitrarily, take that 
off arbitrarily, that $2, which amounts 
to 30c for our first and second clear. I 
say again that I believe the Eckhart 
plan is another form of insurance. You 
all believe in insurance. You all take it 
out as against accidents. I believe that 
Eckhart plan is a good form of insurance, 
and I am in favor of it heartily. 

Mr. C. B. Jenkins: Mr. President, on 
every great question there is always a 
psychological moment. I believe that 
moment has arrived right here. I would 
like to know, if I am not out of order, 
how many men there are in this room 
that are right now in their business using 
the Eckhart plan. (Quite a number 
rose, the secretary announcing 34.) Now, 
gentlemen, there is a sprinkling in this 
body who have come here to get meat. 
We have been eating meat for some time. 
Now how many more that are here would 
like to eat meat? If you want to, get 
up. I would like to see how many more 
would like to eat meat. 

The Secretary: I guess we have got a 
respectable majority. 

Mr. Ferd Mayer: I would like to say 
we have been following the Eckhart plan 
for 20 years. We do so by figuring a 
lower price than what we are able to get 
for everything below our patent grade of 
flour. We do so not only because we 
think we are entitled to that extra profit, 
hut in order to take care of any possible 
contingencies. The whole trouble, I be- 
lieve, is that the millers haven’t got back- 
hone enough to stand for a good profit. 
\nybody that doesn’t want to follow that 
idea hasn’t nerve to ask a good price for 
his stuff and is unable to make the profit 
he is entitled to. 

Mr. Olson: I will say that we have 
always figured our cost and arrived at 
our cost by deducting from the market 
value of offals and low grades. I think 
Mr. Breaux is somewhat ahead of our 
subject that we are discussing at the 
present time. The matter of selling your 
product after you have arrived at your 
cost is entirely distinct from your cost 
proposition. We are only now discussing 
one small factor of the general plan of 
arriving at your entire cost; simply 
showing where you should begin by tak- 
ing into consideration certain parts of 
your product on a basis that you know is 
going to be able to take care of fluctua- 
tions and possible declines, that you have 
overestimated possibly the selling values, 
and for that reason, if you sell a round 
lot of flour today, today’s price may not 
be tomorrow’s price on your offals or on 
your clears. They may drop down $1 per 
ton tomorrow. 

And another point is that you are not 
handicapping your lower grades by 
adopting that -arbitrary figure or de- 
ducting the profit from the price. You 
are simply forcing the cost of your pat- 
ents higher. Anything that you deduct 
from your feeds and your low grades 
necessarily increases the cost of your 
patents. Now if you will allow me to 
make reference to a farm scene or ranch 
scene: have you ever seen or tried the 
experiment of throwing down a rail and 
driving a whole lot of sheep over it? 
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After the first few have jumped over 
that rail, pull it out and you will see 
every sheep of 1,000 or 10,000 that comes 
along to that point, jump. There is no 
rail there, yet they jump. Now if that 
sales department had something like this 
where they were stimulated by a fixed 
price and had to get it, they would try 
to overcome that instead of hunting 
around for some place to lop off some- 
thing. There is nothing like trying for 
something, and if we don’t try for it we 
will never get it. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The President: Gentlemen, we will 
now come to order. The first thing on 
the programme will be the report of 
“The Cost Commission and Plan to Make 
Work Effective,’ Frank B. Rice, leader, 
chairman of the cost commission. 

Mr. Rice: I do not know that I should 
be willing to talk to you this afternoon 
and say what I have to say and call it a 
report of the cost commission. Some of 
you are not familiar with what caused 
this commission to be appointed, and for 
your information I will say that in No- 
vember we had a very pleasant meeting 
in Chicago, where we could talk as man 
to man, as we are talking today. By 
courtesy of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
we were invited to attend a little dinner 
given at St. Louis in December, and we 
continued our discussion at that meeting 
along lines that have been discussed here 
this morning. And I will say to you 
that at that meeting it was hard to find 
a dissenting voice, for the simple reason 
that every miller that was present real- 
ized that he would be paid for his labor. 
During the evening your president, Mr. 
Sparks, thought that we should carry 
the subject further and go into the factor 
of cost, and he appointed a commission, 
with instructions that we report at this 
meeting. We had given a great deal of 
thought and a great deal of attention to 
the subject. The work has fallen largely 
upon your secretary, so that in case you 
wish to ask any questions regarding the 
matter that you are in doubt about, take 
it up with him and in all probability it 
will be answered. 

As your committee we do not claim 
any honor or that we originated anything. 
We did not. Some time ago, at a meet- 
ing of this Federation, this same subject 
was brought up and practically the same 
thoughts were conveyed to you by Mr. 
H. Dittmer, and you have been pounded 
on the back for months and months by 
our good friend, and every miller’s friend, 
Mr. Edgar, from Minneapolis. So, gen- 
tlemen, we claim no honors whatever, 
but we merely want to see if we can’t get 
together and see whether we are figuring 
our cost right. Mr. Goetzmann has pre- 
pared a chart, some might think it is a 
pedigree of a trotting horse and another 
of a setter dog, but in this chart we tried 
to bring before you such charges as 
should go into your figures in trying to 
figure your cost of producing a barrel of 
flour after having properly decided what 
your yield is. 

Now, we have been in correspondence 
with many mills. Your secretary sent 
out letters to you asking you to give him 
in confidence what it costs you to manu- 
facture a barrel of flour. I do not know 
—there is not a member of the committee 
who knows—who replied and who did not 
reply, but one thing that we have ascer- 
tained is that out of some 30 to 50 re- 
plies that your secretary received, we 
have found that the cost of producing a 
barrel of flour ranges from 20 up to 65 
and even 68c. This convinces me that 


some one is in error, either the man that 
figures 68c per bbl or the man that fig- 
ures 20c. 

From my own personal experience I do 





not believe that the man lives who can 
produce a barrel of flour for 20c. I have 
played this game for a long time, and I 
have tried to fool myself and I have suc- 
ceeded in fooling myself, but I never 
fooled myself to 20c per bbl. I have 
figured and refigured, and say we will 
produce so much flour, which is a gamble, 
and then I would take our average year’s 
production and our cost and arrive at a 
fair figure, and I find that many times 
I am away in the dark then. We have 
found from the few letters that were 
received that some of us were in the 
dark, and we have also ascertained from 
very close communication with different 
millers that, figure it as you may, you 
cannot produce a barrel of flour and feel 
safe yourself, because it is a gamble any- 
way on what your production is going 
to be. 

Now, referring to the chart, we find 
from our replies that most of you were 
virtually figuring on this same plan. It 
is not necessary that you arrange your 
books so that these particular items 
should come under these particular cap- 
tions. I do not care how it gets into our 
books, but we want it there, and the one 
great question that causes more discus- 
sion than any other in figuring the cost is 
whether our money is worth anything at 
all to ourselves. In other words, you 
have all the way from $25,000 to $1,000,- 
000, we will say, invested in plants. Is 
that money worth anything to you? 
Could you take that money out and put 
it in a bank and get anything for it? 
Could you invest it in railroad stocks or 
bonds and get anything for it? Or could 
you buy mortgages on real estate and get 
anything for it? 

You naturally will say, “Why, cer- 
tainly, Rice, we could. We could get at 
least 6 per cent on our money. We could 
loan it and it would bring us in 6 per 
cent.” Then in figuring your cost, gen- 
tlemen, you should be entitled to that 
which is due you. Is it not due you that 
you charge against your cost of produc- 
tion a percentage on the money that you 
have invested in your plant, or the 
amount of money that it also requires to 
operate that plant? I am now speaking 
aside from the money which probably 
you may have to borrow. 

It is not many years ago that a capi- 
talist came to me in Chicago and said: 
“Mr. Rice, Chicago should have a mill, ¢ 
mill that the United States should be 
proud of and that Chicago particularly 
should be proud of. Chicago should have 
a mill erected at a point where it could 
be made a feature of Chicago, where the 
transients and visitors to our city could 
be invited to go through and see the 
great mill, and it seems as though some 
public-spirited man ought to give this 
industry a start here in Chicago.” And 
further on he stated: “Rice, if you will 
take that mill, I will supply the money 
and all I will ask of you is to give me 
5 per cent on the investment. In the 
course of time you will own the mill.” 

Now, ordinarily, you would have 
jumped at a proposition of that kind, 
and perhaps I am foolish that I did not. 
But what I was trying to get at is, sup- 
pose I should have accepted that man’s 
proposition. What would have been the 
first factor that I would have charged 
as a matter of expense in producing a 
barrel of flour? ‘The first item that 
would be presented would be 5 per cent 
of the amount of money that I was mak- 
ing use of. If you were to rent a mill 
you should surely figure it as an ex- 
pense, and still we find there are very 
few, practically none, in our business 
who are allowing themselves the first 
item here, “Investment on Plant and 
Working Capital.” That is the one fea- 
ture that we want to talk about this after- 








noon, because I-do not believe that there 
is an item on this entire chart outside of 
the one at the top but what you will all 
agree with me you already have in your 
calculation. You may have them under 
different headings, but still they are 
there; and so for the present, gentlemen, 
I will ask that you discuss this matter 
of cost and take into consideration in 
your remarks the question of whether it 
is advisable to add interest on the capital 
used not only in operating the business 
but in the construction or in your mill- 
ing plant. 

Let me go further; let me say, revert- 
ing here to some of our letters, and I am 
not violating a confidence when I say 
what I said to a fellow-miller here this 
morning, who operates an average-sized 
mill, “My friend, tell me in confidence 
actually what it costs you to make a 
barrel of flour.” Without any hesitation 
he said, “It costs me a trifle over 42c per 
bbl.” Now, you are going to argue that 
the big mill can produce a barrel of flour 
for much less than a small mill. That 
argument can be sustained on either side, 
but let me tell you one thing. The larger 
mills have expense that you who operate 
the small mills never dreamed of. No 
matter whether they produce a barrel of 
flour for less money than you do, it costs 
them more money to put it on the mar- 
ket. Every time you pay for advertising 
you are adding to your cost in selling it. 
So I think, taking everything into con- 
sideration, that we are all working on 
the same basis. We should not specu- 
late in any way, because it is a specula- 
tion when you say you are going to have 
an output of so many thousand barrels; 
but we should base our figures on what 
we did last year or base our figures on an 
average for five years. We don’t know 
what is in store for us this year. 

Now, I am going to advocate that 
every one should add to his cost of manu- 
facture at least 4 to 5c per bbl. The 
question of yield does not enter into the 
subject at all; but, if you will let me di- 
gress from the subject a moment, I want 
to touch upon that. It was remarked 
this morning by a gentleman that we did 
not properly figure the amount of wheat 
that it took to produce a barrel of flour. 
Along that same line I find it develops in 
our correspondence and in our inter- 
course with fellow-millers that many of 
them eliminate what I consider a very 
important factor, that is evaporation, or 
the disappearance of something that you 
don’t know where it has gone to. 

We know that we take in so many 
pounds of wheat and we know that we 
put out so many pounds of flour and so 
many pounds of feed, and we even know 
the amount of the screenings and dirt. 
That is an invisible loss. I believe that 
every miller, large or small, should take 
into consideration this matter of evapo- 
ration, as I term it. You can call it 
whatever you please. My experience has 
been that at least four pounds to the 
barrel disappear. I have had years where 
I have had very much less, but I always 
figure, in order to be safe, that I am 
going to lose about four pounds. 

Now, gentlemen, this matter is open 
for your discussion. Perhaps you would 
like to have Mr. Goetzmann explain to 
you the workings of the little sheet which 
was given to you just before you left the 
room; and, thinking that perhaps you 
may wish to know more as to how those 
figures were arrived at, I will ask Mr. 
Goetzmann to speak to you. 

Secretary Goetzmann: That chart or 
sheet that I gave you this morning covers 
100 per cent flour—run of the mill flour, 
if you please. And it is figured on the 
basis of four and a half bushels of wheat, 
with a cost of manufacture of 45c, and 
varying sales prices of the offal. The 
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manner in which we arrived at the figures 
in that sheet, which, by the way, is not 
my sheet at all, but was prepared by 
Emmet Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., is this: he takes the four and 
a half bushels of wheat and multiplies 
that by the cost of the wheat and deducts 
from that the sales price of 70 lbs of feed 
and adds to that the manufacturing cost 
of 45c per bbl. 

Now, in the application of the Eckhart 
plan -to this, the scheme runs_ right 
straight through, save that in place of 
taking the sales price of 70 lbs of feed, 
we take the sales price of the 70 lbs less 
$2 per ton, which will reduce it by 10c 
per 100 lbs; and that, in the final out- 
come, gives you the figures shown on that 
100 per cent chart. Now then, we will 
take an 80 per cent flour, and, for the 
sake of brevity, we will use the figures 
that are shown here; 100 per cent flour, 
as shown on that chart, comes to $4.25 
on the 50c feed. You will kindly check 
me up, Mr. Sohlberg. Is that right? 

Mr. Sohlberg: Yes. 

Mr. Goetzmann: Now, to apply the 
Eckhart plan to the clears and the low- 
grade flours, we have applied in this 100 
per cent, by this other sheet, the Eck- 
hart plan, to the feeds. We will take an 
80 per cent patent. That is easier to fig- 
ure because it comes out even figures, 
and so we will use it. We will say an 80 
per cent flour. We will say we have 15 
per cent of clear, and 5 per cent of low 
grade. The 80 per cent, taking 100 bbls, 
equals $425; 15 per cent, we will say, is 
clear; we will say that sells, for illustra- 
tion, at $3.75 per bbl. In place of taking 
the $3.75, however, we generally take 
$3.55, deducting 20c from the market 
price, so that would leave $3.55, which 
will give you what you will receive from 
the 15 bbls of clear. Your five barrels of 
low grade, which, we will say, sells at 
$3.25, you deduct 20c from that, which 
means $3.05. Your five bbls then at 
$3.05 gives you what you will get from 
the five barrels of low grade. 

If I am correct in my figures, the 15 
bbls of clear amounts to $53.25, while 
the five barrels of low grade, at $3.05, 
amounts to $15.25, making a total return 
from your low-grade flours, after deduct- 
ing the 20c under the Eckhart plan, 
$68.50. Now then, to get the cost of the 
80 per cent flour, we deduct the $68.50 
from the $425, leaving $356.50. Divid- 
ing into that the 80 bbls of patent flour 
that we get, we get our cost on the Eck- 
hart plan of the patent flour at $4.46, 
approximately 2le above the cost of the 
run of the mill flour. I believe Mr. Rice 
explains that. If there is anybody who 
does not understand it, I will be very 
glad to go through it again. 

Mr. Rice: Now, gentlemen, we want to 
hear from some one else on this proposi- 
tion. TLet’s get it to going, and going 
good and hot. We had a first-class meet- 
ing this morning. Let’s not break our 
record, 

Secretary Goetzmann: Mr. Chairman, 
the great objection T have had raised as 
to the cost chart that we have brought to 
vou today is the question of interest on 
the capital. That is, the money invested 
in the plant and the money usedias a 
working capital. We have said-in talk- 
ing of this chart everywhere there should 
be not less than a 5 per cent interest 
charge carried into the cost of manufac- 
ture. The claim has been made, and it 
has been made repeatedly, that’you can- 
not justify that interest charge on your 
hooks. Now, it never goes into the books. 
There is no necessity of it going into the 
books. It is simply a figure that is used 
when you figure the cost of manufacture 
that makes the sales price on your flour. 
We have been following in this proposi- 
tion the thoroughly good suggestion that 











was made to us at the Chicago meeting 
as to the work of the Franklin clubs. 

The Franklin clubs are clubs among 
the printers, formed for the very purpose 
of teaching the entire printing trade just 
exactly what we are trying to bring to 
the milling trade, namely, an accurate, 
scientific method of finding the cost of 
producing a job of printing. Well now, 
it was my very good fortune within the 
last few weeks to get closely in touch 
with a man who has been demonstrating 
the printers’ chart quite considerably 
throughout the West. I brought up this 
question as to justifying one’s self, from 
a bookkeeping standpoint, in carrying 
this interest charge in there. He said: 
“Why, heavens, man, you don’t need to 
justify yourself. It belongs there. It 
doesn’t need to go into your books. You 
simply use it to advise yourself of the 
cost of the particular job you are turn- 
ing out. Now,” he said, “I will show you 
one of my sheets.” And he got me a 
sheet which is in this shape. 

This happens to be his cost for the 
month of July. Over here on the left, en- 
tirely separate from these items here at 
the extreme right of our chart, he car- 
ries two or three items that refer to the 
interest on the plant, etc. But here is 
the way the printers put it: 6 per cent 
per year on inventory. “What do you 
mean by inventory?” “Every dollar we 
have got invested in our plant, every dol- 
lar we have got on our books, every cent 
we have got in the bank, and everything 
we’ve got; and we don’t figure it at 5 
per cent interest. We figure it at 6 per 
cent.” Next I took up with him the ques- 
tion of depreciation. It was argued by 
some of the members of the cost commis- 
sion, and argued with effect, that while 
there should be an item in there of ware- 
house, power, elevators, etc., a deprecia- 
tion chart, as you will see here, that when 
the items of repair on elevator, mill, 
power plant, machinery or anything of 
that kind came, it should come as an off- 
set to that depreciation chart. 

I have maintained in all the talks on 
this subject that I have made that we 
should have a 5 per cent depreciation 
charge on our elevator and on our mill- 
ing plant, and not less than 8 per cent 
depreciation on our power plant. I want 
to show you what the printers do. De- 
preciation, 10 per cent per year, based on 
the inventories. Not 5 per cent, but 10 per 
cent. Now, I am here to tell you, gentle- 
men, that the printers’ machinery does 
not depreciate very much more rapidly 
than the mill machinery. In fact, I don’t 
think it depreciates so rapidly. And an- 
other item of depreciation, on type, is 25 
per cent. I looked down here and said, 
“Do you cover all those items into your 
cost of production?” “Most assuredly.” 
“Well, I see you have down here an item 
of repair in your second column.” He 
says, “Oh, hell, we take that in too.” 

Now, there is the point, gentlemen. 
We have been endeavoring to follow the 
best proposition there is in this country 
on this question of cost,—the Franklin 
clubs, or printers, and we are tailing so 
far behind them that you would hardly 
know it. We are not able to see them. 
In place of 5 per cent depreciation, they 
have got from 10 to 25 per cent depre- 
ciation charge. They carry a 6 per cent 
interest charge where we have a 5 per 
cent interest charge; and so on right 
down the line. So, I think«that if the 
millers will make up their minds in the 
first place that they ought to have not 
less than 5 per cent upon the money they 
have invested in their plants and the 
money used as a working capital, and if 
they will figure that they ought to have 
not less than a 5 per cent depreciation 
charge on the mill and its equipment and 
8 per cent on the power plant, and will 
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cover that all into cost of manufacture, 
you won’t need to worry about whether 
you can justify your bookkeeping meth- 
ods or not. It does not need to go on 
your books, if you don’t want to put it 
there. 

Mr. Rice: I would like to hear from 
some one, if there is any one here in the 
room, as to his experience in case he has 
ever allowed himself an interest charge 
on his investment and the amount of 
capital used. Is there any one in the 
room who has anything to tell us on 
that? 

Mr. Pollock: Mr. Chairman, after 
about 50 years or more of experience, I 
have found, taking it one year with an- 
other, that about the only safe calcula- 
tion that a miller can make, taking 
everything into consideration, is to fig- 
ure on five bushels of wheat to the barrel 
of flour, making a high patent, and, say, 
25 per cent extra fancy, and throwing 
the balance of the material into the feed, 
which is very high-priced now and there 
is no loss in that. By doing that I be- 
lieve the miller will get the most out 
of it. 

Mr. Olson: Mr. Chairman, we have 
pursued the plan of adding 2'%c per bbl 
to cover the interest on investment and 
the money, — working capital, — and I 
think that about covers it. About 214¢ 
more will cover the ordinary deprecia- 
tion. In other words, 5c per bbl. In that 
way, you don’t have to put anything on 
your books. That is our way of figuring 
it per barrel. 

Mr. Rice: That carries out, to a cer- 
tain ‘extent, Mr. Goetzmann’s theory, if 
I understand you rightly. You add on 
arbitrarily 214c per bbl, which will cover 
the interest on your indebtedness. Well, 
I am glad to know that we have got one 
or two here who have been wise enough 
to do that. The rest of us will become 
educated as we advance. 

Mr. R. R. Clark: Unfortunately or 
fortunately, I do not know which, the 
plant that I took charge of was going 
through a receivership at the time, and 
in our reorganization it was thought best 
to put a bond issue on it, covering the 
plant. This was done, and in my cost, up 
to last year, I had to take into account 
5 per cent on $100,000. Last year we de- 
cided that it was a pretty big handicap 
and we retired the bonds. We took them 
up. So now I am on the other basis. 
But I have not ceased to figure that into 
our own cost per barrel to manufacture, 
including all items except advertising; 
that is, including this interest on the 
plant and capital used, our cost per bar- 
rel has run 43.8c one year, 53c and an- 
other 44.5c. It runs a little over 45c as 
an average for eight years. 

We started off our business before we 
figured out all these items. We were 
adding only 35c, but when we got our 
round-up, we saw that would not do, we 
would have to add the full cost, which 
we have been doing. I do not see why all 
mills should not add the interest on the 
capital invested. It certainly is worth 
the hire. Those mills which are situated 
or have been situated in the way ours 
was have to pay it; they have to take it 
into account. If it is proper and right 
for us to do it, I do not see why the man 
that has got money enough of his own to 
handle his business should not also 
charge it. The other items on the chart, 
I think, as has been stated, every one 
takes in, in one way and another. 

There has been a gradual increase, I 
think, in the cost of manufacture; in 
fact, I know it to be so. Our labor has 
increased. The items of the other ex- 
penses, such as collection charges on 
checks, on arrival drafts, etc., there are 
so many of those visible losses that it has 
made quite an increase in the cost when 
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you get them all in, as you will if you 
gather them all together, as that chart 
has laid them out. I think I come pretty 
nearly answering Mr. Rice’s question, 
asking if there was any one here that had 
covered those charges into their cost. 

Mr. Le Compte: We are a small corjo- 
ration in Kentucky, and we come under 
the national corporation law. I suppose 
there are quite a number of the mills 
here that are corporations, and they have 
had to make out their report to the goy- 
ernment. I have not the figures here with 
me, but it has come to me since I hive 
come up here that under the government 
practice we are allowed to deduct, he- 
fore we compute our profit, a certain 
amount at the legal rate of interest in 
the state. In our state it is 6 per cent. | 
think you are allowed to deduct 6 jer 
cent on your capital stock. You are ilso 
allowed to deduct a certain amount for 
depreciation. I do not know that that 
amount is fixed, but after studying it 
over we decided we would deduct 5 per 
cent. We have been deducting from our 
reports to the government for the last 
three years, since we have made them, 6 
per cent on our capital stock and 5 per 
cent for depreciation, before we mice 
our report to the government. I think 
that is about correct. So that will show 
that the government agreed, and we /ig- 
ured out that if the government allowed 
it and was willing to give it to us, we 
ought to take it ourselves, when we 
charge our profit and our cost up to our 
customer. The government is willing to 
allow us that as our due. 

Mr. Lysle: There is a clause in the 
blank that provides for it. The govern- 
ment won't allow you to do that unless 
you get it on your books. If you mike 
these deductions on your books, you are 
entitled to make out your returns to thic 
government in that way. 

Mr. Rice: Mr. Lysle, may I ask you a 
question? Do you allow this 6 per cent 
or 5 per cent on the amount of money 
that you have invested in the manufac- 
ture of flour added in as a cost factor 

Mr. Lysle: Yes, sir. But that shows 
up, then, on your profits. It is not taken 
into account on the books. The books «lo 
not show that it is made, but it will swe'! 
your profit to that extent. 

Mr. Rice: That is the kind of infor- 
mation we are after. Is there any onc 
else here who wishes to say anything? 

Mr. Comer: I have been doing it for 
15 years, I suppose almost every day. 

Mr. Chase: We are a little differenti) 
situated. We are in several differes! 
lines of business, and in figuring our cos! 
we have always charged 6 per cent agains! 
capital stock, and at the end of the yea! 
we always charge off depreciation. .\s 
far as collection and exchange items ar 
concerned, we handle those direct our 
selves, directly to the bank at the de 
livery station, and therefore all thos« 
items get in. 

Mr. Breaux: I want to say that ou: 
mill at Louisville has for many year 
past always charged 8 per cent as agains! 
the interest on the plant. Take th 
money that we put into the plant, it must 
make a decent return independent of th: 
mill proposition; whether the milling 
proposition makes money or whether i! 
does not make money, the owners of ou! 
business feel they are entitled to the 
rental, you may call it, of 8 per cent, 
which is always taken out, deducted, be 
fore we can commence even to think 
about profits. 

Mr. Rice: I think the conferenc: 
would like to hear from Mr. Mennel. H« 
has generally very good ideas on almost 
any subject. 

Mr. Mennel: I am afraid I have not 
very good ideas on this subject. For 
that reason I did not. volunteer to say 
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anything, but inasmuch as you want to 
know my side. of this, I would say that we 
have not figured interest on the invest- 
ment. In a meeting held in Ohio within 
a year that question was brought up, 
and when put to a vote there was one out 
of the whole meeting that was figuring 
the interest on the amount of money in- 
yested in the plant. I am not in favor of 
it unless everybody would come to it. 
And if we were to figure interest on the 
whole plant at 6 per cent, in one way it 
is unfortunate, because we have a large 
amount of money invested per barrel, 
more so than most mills in this country. 
Therefore we would have a larger item 
of expense in figuring the interest. 

Vor the past 25 years we have placed 
our output without travelling salesmen. 
Now if we were to figure the way Mr. 
Breaux speaks of, 8 per cent on the in- 
vestment and 45¢e charge, we would be 
out of business. Our business has been 
profitable, and I am pleased to say it has 
been profitable every year. Some years 
it is better than others, and for that rea- 
son we either have to abandon the plan 
of selling with a minimum expense or 
else add salesmen to cover the territory, 
because we could not get the advance 
from our own office. It would be quite 
out of the question to figure 45c cost, at 
least 10¢ for interest on the plant, be- 
cause we would get up to a cost where 
we could not do business. Now, then, the 
question is, Is it to the advantage of the 
consumer to pay a very high price, be- 
cause millions of dollars are spent in 
having salesmen cover the whole country? 
Now if we are wrong in our principle, I 
would be quite willing to correct it, but 
really it is not a good plan to change 
horses when you have gotten along fairly 
well. 

The President: Mr. Leader, I. think 
Mr. Mennel probably has somewhat the 
wrong idea with reference to arriving at 
the total cost, meaning that he shall take 
15c as the cost price and add the interest 
charge thereto. The idea that the com- 
mittee had was that the interest charge 
should be a factor in arriving at the total 
cost to make up the sum of the 45c. 

Mr. Hackney: This morning I got the 
cart before the horse in bringing up the 
matter of capacity, but I am somewhat 
like the proverbial cat, I keep coming 
hack until I get killed. Now it strikes 
ine that the matter of capacity in fixing 
the manufacturing cost is the crucial 
point where 99 per cent of the millers 
fall down. That is the point I would like 
to get the idea of these different gentle- 
men ‘on, as to what basis of capacity the 
mill cost should be figured at safely, and 
still be on an equitable basis. The only 
item on which the cost varies exactly the 
same as the output is on the packages 
and the sales expense, and that should 
vary exactly as the output. 

Mr. Goetzmann: They are not made 
part of the manufacturing cost at all. 

Mr. Hackney: No, I know; but the 
manufacturing cost itself is almost a 
fixed expense. In figuring the total cost 
of running the plant, selling and every- 
thing, it is an easy matter to take the 
figures off the books for that, but on 
what basis are you going to divide that 
to get your cost per barrel? No plant 
can figure on running absolutely full 
capacity. 

Mr. R. R. Clark: The idea the cost 
commission has had was to get these fig- 
ures all taken into account, and then to 
divide the totals, say on a three months’ 
run, the total number of barrels pro- 
duced in that three months, on_ six 


months’, and on nine months’ run, and 
get the actual cost and divide it by the 
actual number of barrels produced. That, 
one year with another, will give you a 
pretty good guide as to the percentage 


of output. Of course the mill that always 
runs 24 hours throughout the year, and 
every year, will have a low cost of manu- 
facture, and will take it into account. 
But most mills have these vicissitudes, 
that they do not always operate, and that 
will give them a line. As I understand 
it,—Mr. Rice may correct me if I am 
wrong,—our idea was to divide the actual 
expense by the actual number of barrels 
produced and keep tab on it. 

Mr. McGee: Mr. Rice, before proceed- 
ing with any remarks, I would like to 
get a little information. It seems that 
the secretary has with much labor pro- 
duced a paper showing the cost based 
upon 414 bus of wheat. I am not doing 
that. I would like to know how many 
millers there are in this meeting that are 
producing 196 lbs of flour from 44, bus 
of wheat—average run of wheat—un- 
cleaned wheat. 

Mr. Goetzmann: 
Kansas mills are. 

Mr. McGee: Without taking into con- 
sideration the additional moisture, 
screening and the cleaning? 

Mr. Goetzmann: I would prefer Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Hoffman or some of these 
Kansas millers would answer that ques- 
tion. 

The President: I will state for the 
Kansas millers, the standard mills, that 
during the past crop year, that is, the 
present crop year, good mills could pro- 
duce a barrel of flour, 196 lbs, on 41% bus 
of wheat. 

A Voice: No. 2 wheat? 

Mr. Hunt: No. 2 wheat, yes; 41% bus 
of No. 2 wheat. 

Mr. William Pollock: That would not 
apply to ‘soft wheat. 

Mr. McGee: As a matter of fact, the 
best grade of wheat, practically cleanea, 
and adopting that as your basis, you are 
also selecting your Kansas wheat where 
you can get the best results. That is not 
the average condition throughouc the ter- 
ritory of the United States. A barrel of 
flour cannot be produced on 41% bus as 
an average. We start with the wrong 
premises and then try to fool ourselves 
by making a deduction of $2 per ton 
from the selling price of feed. Why not 
start off on the proper basis to begin 
with, and on arriving at the cost per bar- 
rel, add to that a reasonable overhead 
profit, and proceed with your selling? 
My method of figuring is always to hg- 
ure 280 Ibs to produce 196 Ibs of flour. 
I move that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the cost of manufacturing a bar- 
rel of flour is 45c per bbl, and that a 
reasonable overhead profit is 2 per cent, 
and that the mills be recommended to 
figure on that basis. 

Mr. Goetzmann: I will have to protest 
against a motion of that kind being put, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sparks: The question of cost can- 
not be definitely fixed for all of us. It 
varies according to conditions. Mr. Men- 
nel has put that very clearly to us. ‘The 
mill that Sells its product from the of- 
fice, with a small office expense, to a 
large jobbing and wholesale trade, can 
sell much cheaper than the mill doing a 
retail trade and selling through the agen- 
cy of travelling salesmen. Likewise, the 
capacity of the mill cuts a large figure 
in the element of cost. I am opposed to 
suggesting the cost of a barrel of flour 
for us all to follow. We cannot do it. I 
feel, perhaps, that we are figuring on too 
close a cost; probably a good many mill- 
ers do not know precisely what it does 
cost them to make a barrel of flour. If 
they do not, they had better hurry up 
and find out. All of us, perhaps, had 
better figure a little more liberally on 
the question of cost, but we never can 
come to any understanding as to a defi- 
nite fixed amount. 


I think most of the 


Now, for instance, we run two mills in 
different states. The difference in the 
cost of manufacture between those two 
mills is at least 15¢ per bbl. It is folly 
to say that we should charge or estimate 
in computing the cost of our product the 
same cost of manufacturing done with 
one mill as we do with the other. We 
can’t do it. And if two mills owned by 
the same corporation cannot do it, cer- 
tainly all the millers in this room can’t 
do it, much less all the millers of the 
United States. 

But there is one point I think that is 
before us, and I do not want to ramble 
—there is one point here that I am inter- 
ested in that came up at St. Louis, and 
that is the question of adding the inter- 
est on our investment as a part of the 
cost. If we could all do that, then, of 
course, we would be boosting the cost to 
that extent, say roundly, 5c per bbl. 

Now, Mr. Le Compte has said we are 
nearly all of us corporations, we have to 
make returns to the government every 
year showing our income; and also we 
have to pay | per cent tax on everything 
over $5,000, with certain exceptions 
which we get. 

Now one of those exceptions is this: 
that you are allowed to charge off on the 
books a reasonable amount for deprecia- 
tion. We have found millers as a rule 
have fixed upon 5 per cent as a reasonable 
deduction for depreciation accounts. 
That 5 per cent covers your real estate, 
your lot, your lands and buildings, as 
well as your movable machinery, and 
there is really no depreciation in lots or 
lands—ought not to be—probably that 
depreciation is sufficient. At any rate, 
the government gives you that permis- 
sion. 

Mr. Sparks: I beg pardon. As I con- 
strue the law, you cannot make any such 
deduction. If I am wrong, I want to 
know it, and if any gentleman here can 
answer that question 1 will be pleased to 
have him do so. 

Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, I move 
you that it is the sense of this meeting, 
after a careful investigation by its cost 
committee, that the cost of manufactur- 
ing a barrel of flour is 45c and that a 
reasonable overhead profit is 2 per cent 
on each turnover, 

A Member: I would like to ask what 
is meant by “each turnover”’— 

The President: I would suggest, Mr. 
McGee, that you leave out the 2 per cent 
on each turnover. 

Mr. McGee: That is entirely agree- 
able. I think when we once get a figure 
—a uniform basis of cost—the question 
of what is a reasonable profit will take 
care of itself. 

The President: Yes. 

Mr. McGee: And [ will just let it 
stand, that the cost is not less than 45c, 
after careful investigation by the cost 
committee. 

Mr. H. R. Lyons: Would it put the 
matter in any better shape to make a 
motion that the report of the committee 
be adopted? 

Mr. Rice: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the substitute motion offered. We are 
simply discussing the report now. ‘There 
has been no full report as yet. 

Mr. John Kroutil: I would like to 
hear the report of the committee. 

Mr. Rice: I will have to put Mr. Mc- 
Gee’s motion to the house. 

A Member: I am sorry, but we have 
not heard it down here yet. I do not 
think anybody has heard it. Kindly re- 
peat it. 

Mr. Rice: ‘that this committee’s re- 
port is that the average cost of produc- 
ing a barrel of flour was found to be not 
less than 45c. Gentlemen, are you ready 
for the question? 

Mr. McGee: I understand the question 


is on the substitute motion. My objec- 


tion to the substitute motion is_ this: 
when you approve the committee’s report, 
you simply pass it over, or gloss it over. 
{t is buried in the proceedings of the 
meeting. But under my motion the meet- 
ing takes up the committee’s report, 
brings it into prominence and says that 
it is the sense of the meeting, after a 
thorough investigation by the committee, 
that the cost is 45c; and placed in that 
manner, it will reach your miller and be 
better impressed upon him than if the 
matter is simply sidetracked by approv- 
ing the report of the committee. ‘I'he 
motion itself approves the report of the 
committee, but gives it prominence, and 
I therefore hope, in voting upon this 
question, instead of passing it over by 
approving the report of the committee, 
that you will state clearly that it is the 
sense of this meeting that the cost is not 
less than 45c per bbl. 

Mr. Rice: Are there any further re- 
marks? All those in favor of the substi- 
tute motion say “aye”; contrary, “no.” 
We now revert to the original motion of 
Mr. McGee. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? All in favor of the motion please 
signify it by saying “aye’; contrary, 
“no.” (A few scattering “noes.”) ‘lhe 
“ayes” have it. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Hackney: Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the report of the committee, the 
estimated cost that they had of 45c,— 
being the minimum cost,—was the manu- 
facturing cost and not including the sell- 
ing. I simply speak of that to bring up 
before every one plainly the distinction. 
The gentleman over there spoke about 
not having any salesmen on the road. 
That should not affect his manufacturing 
cost in the least. j 

Mr. Rice: No, in no way at all. 

Mr. Hackney: Manufacturing cost is 
the same whether he has the salesmen 
or not. 

Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, we are fig- 
uring on a 24-hour run, and as I think 
Mr. Mennel stated, we are largely figur- 
ing the cost in competition with the 
fortunate mill that has the trade ‘that 
permits it to run 24 hours. Most of us, 
when we do have a 24-hour run, are figur- 
ing on two shifts of 12 hours. We are 
rapidly approaching the point, some of 
the northwestern mills, now, where they 
are figuring, rapidly getting to the point 
where we will have to adopt three shifts 
of eight hours. You will note the agi- 
tation in the steel industry, where severe 
criticism is made on account of working 
their men in 12-hour shifts and, with that 
agitation in labor circles, I believe that 
question will confront us in the next 
year or two. 

Some gentleman raised the question a 
short time ago as to the cost, how it 
should be figured, six months, nine 
months or a year. I do not believe that 
the cost of manufacture in any article 
or in any line of business can be obtained 
on a less period than five years. ‘The en- 
tire output and the expenses for five 
years should be taken into consideration 
to arrive at the unit of cost. 

The Secretary: The cost commission 
has been just a little bit hampered in its 
work through lack of certain information. 
Now I am going to hand out some cards 
here and I want every one of you to fill 
them out and fill them out completely. 
Do not put the name of your mill on 
there, do not put anything on there of 
that kind. But just fill that card out 
and hand it to a gentleman who will be 
stationed at the door as you pass out, so 
that we will have a little more informa- 
tion than we have had in the past to work 
on. I want to assure you that the work 
of this commission is not done. We have 
practically dedicated the next year to the 
working out of this problem, and if at 
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the close of that year we find it is not 
enough, we will have to dedicate another 
year. The commission, your officers and 
these various meetings have decided that 
if there is any one thing that is impor- 
tant, it is that we shall get this question 
of cost right. If you will kindly fill these 
cards out, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Kroutil: I do not know that I can 
say so very much. I operate a small 
mill way down in the South. I have been 
listening to the discussion here all day, 
and of course I do considerable figuring 
at home as to the visible and invisible 
profit, and I notice that the- investigation 
shows that cost in operating the mills 
ranges on a 100-bbl mill from 20 to 68c; 
250-bbl mill, up to 750, 20° to 52c; 1,000- 
bbl mill, 20 to 55c. Why should there be 
such a great difference? Eyidently some 
mills must have reported the cost down 
to 20c per bbl, and if they come out on 
that basis, gentlemen, and make money, 
or a little money, they naturally will 
continue to do so. 

Now it is the report that the basis 
shall be 45c¢ per bbl, or that is the mini- 
mum cost; but judging from the discus- 
sion, I should judge that some mills 
figure, or, in other words, saddle the en- 
tire cost of manufacture on the flour, 
passing over bran, which is almost one- 
third of their product, without saddling 
any cost on it. And when you drop that 
you drop back to Eckhart’s plan. I 
figure my cost that the offal or bran 
should carry its burden, carry its part of 
the expense of our plant. Why? If the 
salesman goes out on the road and sells 
500 bbls of flour, it is no reason that the 
expense should be saddled on that flour 
entirely. Bran ought to figure, and offal 
a little, in the selling cost; at least there 
ought to be, just like Eckhart’s plan, $2 
difference for selling expense, and I be- 
lieve that when we figure that and sum 
it all together, we can easily get together 
on some basis. Now our basis does not 
run as high as 45¢ per bbl. I am frank 
to say that. It runs right at 35¢ per 
bbl, but I saddle part of the expenses on 
the offal. 

Mr. L. R. Hurd: Mr, Chairman and 
gentlemen: Adopting the report of the 
cost committee at this time, I think is 
perfectly proper. They have come to this 
conclusion, with the information they 
have at hand at this time. ‘That does not 
mean that this cost cannot be changed 
in the future by this same cost commit- 
tee when they have more information 
than they have at the present time. ‘That 
information will be gathered by them if 
the mills will adopt this system of book- 
keeping. That will tell the story even- 
tually, what it costs to make a barrel of 
flour. In their opinion the cost is now 
45¢ per bbl, and that can be changed in 
the future when they have more specific 
information. And I think that what we 
want to do now is to recommend that the 
members of this federation adopt a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping taking in these de- 
tails, so that they can have a uniform 
way of arriving at the actual cost of 
manufacturing a barrel of flour. Mr. 
Chairman, I would now like to make this 
motion: “That the form presented by the 
cost committee for arriving at the cost 
of manufacture be adopted.” 

A Member: I second the motion, 

Mr. President: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion that this chart, as it is 
subdivided, be adopted by the millers as 
the method they shall use in keeping 
their books; which motion has been duly 
seconded. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. McLemore: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to call your attention to the fact that we 
may never expect to get a standardiza- 
tion of the cost of manufacture. That is 
an iridescent dream. We may get to a 
standardization of accounting. Individu- 
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al ownership, individual capacity in the 
management, individual environment and 
other things that enter into the cost of 
manufacture of a barrel of flour will be 
forever different and will forever pro- 
duce different results; and to attempt to 
establish an arbitrary standard of cost 
of manufacture for the mills in these 
United States to be guided by is a fool- 
ish undertaking, in my opinion. What 
we might do is to establish a standard- 
ized accounting system by which we can 
compare results and know something. 
We have had this matter up time and 
time again in our little association in the 
Southeast, and we have had these com- 
parative results. We find one man has 
figured in selling cost and another man 
omitted it. We find one man carried his 
wheat into his operating expense, his cost 
of manufacture, and another one has 
omitted it. One has charged interest and 
another has not. And when we compare 
results, finally, we have a meaningless 
jumble of nothing. 

Now that is what we find out here to- 
day, our experience has ranged from 20 
to 68c. There is no such difference in the 
cost of manufacture; if we have all these 
items included, and are going by the 
same route, we will arrive at the same 
result. 

Mr. C. B. Stern: I would like to offer 
a slight amendment to Mr. Hurd’s mo- 
tion, and while I am aware that this form 
of accounting has been submitted to the 
millers—that our secretary be instructed 
to send out this form again. I am sure 
that very many millers have lost their 
copies that were sent to them some time 
ago; if that is agreeable, | would like to 
make that amendment. 

Mr. Hurd: That is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to me. With your consent I will put 
that in the original motion, that the sec- 
retary be instructed to send out a copy 
of this form of accounting to all millers, 
members of the Federation. 

(The motion was then put and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Kroutil: Mr. Chairman, I wouid 
ask that that motion be amended to have 
it published in tne Northwestern Miller 
and the journals of millers. 

Mr. Hurd: That will all be taken care 
of. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Hunt. 

The Secretary: This telegram, gentle- 
men, comes from Boston from a man 
very close in touch with things political. 
He says: 

“Strong probability Republican and 
Democratic national platforms will favor 
free breadstuffs. We believe it highly 
important that a strong committee from 
the Federation should appear before the 
resolutions committee at Chicago and at 
Baltimore in an endeavor to prevent any 
declaration favoring free flour.” 

The President: I think it would be in 
order, gentlemen, to spend a little time 
in discussing this telegram and getting 
some opinions and taking some action 
with reference to it, so that we can be in 
a position to handle the proposition at 
the proper time. I will call on Mr. Price, 
our export agent. 

Mr. Price: Gentlemen, this question of 
the admission of free flour from Canada 
has been one that has been up for some 
time past. I think there have been about 
eight or ten different bills introduced 
into Congress recently to enact free flour. 
They have had no chance whatever of 
being passed—none whatever—for the 
simple reason that, as long as wheat is 
taxed, they cannot make flour free. The 
only reason why the farmers’ bill—this 
bill which provided for free flour and free 
wheat and free saddlery and free barbed 









wire and free other things—failed of 
passage was because the materials of 
which those articles were made were still 
taxed under the law; and the President 
rightly held that he could not take the 
duty off the finished product while it re- 
mained on the raw material of which that 
product was made. So I may say to you 
that, in my opinion, under no circum- 
stances need you fear free flour, unless 
you have free wheat. You would have to 
have free wheat first before you can have 
free flour. 

The President: Are there any others 
who have suggestions to offer with refer- 
ence to this subject and with reference 
to this telegram? We would like to hear 
from Mr. Heath, of La Crosse, Wis., of 
the Listman Mill Co. 

Mr. Heath: I don’t know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why I should be called on, but I 
should say that I have always thought 
that the Democrats and Republicans 
were putting out a bid for votes, and I 
still think so. If we are going to have 
free breadstuffs, I don’t know that I can 
fear that very much. I don’t believe the 
situation can be very much worse than 
it is. Perhaps if we have a heroic dose 
of something, it may purify our system 
to such an extent that we will begin to 
improve. The patient, as it is now, is in 
rather a precarious condition. If Mr. 
Price’s statement that there isn’t any 
particular danger of our getting free 
flour until we get free wheat is true, per- 
haps there isn’t anything to worry about; 
but in any event, I don’t see anything to 
worry about anyway. Sooner or later 
we have got to meet the situation of com- 
petition from the other side and from 
this side; and I believe we are big enough 
and strong enough to take care of our- 
selves. Last year we were all in favor 
of reciprocity. I don’t know that this 
offers any particular red flag of danger. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, | am glad 
to have heard Mr. Heath make his ex- 
pressions as he did. I want to state that 
I feel fully in line with Mr. Heath’s po- 
sition. I don’t believe that we need be 
unnecessarily alarmed, and I think the 
thing to do is to sit steady in the boat. 
If we go to rocking it now and passing a 
resolution telegraphing over the country 
something about the millers don’t want 
free flour, we will get it surer than the 
devil. Now that is a minister's speech, 
you remember. I have a very good diges- 
tion this morning and the banquet or lit- 
tle dinner that was given us out at the 
park was especially conducive to my 
moral uplift, so I do not believe I can be 
excited by that telegram this morning. 
And in the first piace, if we get free 
flour and do not get free wheat, who is 
going to get hurt? Why, the miller will 
probably get hurt a little bit, but Mr. 
Farmer is going to get hurt, too. Don’t 
you think he is not. 

I don’t believe there are very many 
millers in this body or in this country 
who would keep the price of wheat up to 
the sky, if free flour was coming in. I 
think the price of wheat would sink to 
the level of the manufactured product’s 
basis. And so I am not alarmed on that 
score, and these fellows that have got 
their hat in the ring now and all these 
other propositions to get votes, I say just 
let them pitch their hat in the ring and 
kick it around all they want to. And I 
don’t think that the National Millers’ 
Federation or any member of the milling 
industry need get excited and do any- 
thing. We simply are in danger of put- 
ting ourselves up as a target, and they 
will think that we have a gold mine here 
to protect and are alarmed, and our pro- 
tection will be gone. We will be into it 

uick enough, and I think, with Mr. 
eath, that it is best for us to sit steady 
in the boat and let these fellows ride on 


the waves, because there are some big 
waves coming just now in the political 
situation, and I don’t know where they 
will land, so let us sit steady. , 

Mr. Campbell: If this convention, or 
this conference, will go on record as say- 
ing we are perfectly willing to have free 
flour if we have free wheat, I will not be 
alarmed; but as a border miller, [ vill 
say that if we have free flour and free 
feed and have a duty on wheat, it is an 
alarming condition for the miller of this 
country. 

The Secretary: I rather take it from 
that telegram that the proposition means 
free wheat and free flour. But that is a 
matter that we cannot be positive of. It 
would occur to me, Mr. President, that, 
if we take any action, our action should 
be substantially along the lines of Mr. 
Heath’s statement, that we strongly pro- 
test against any resolution favoring ‘ree 
flour which does not at the same time 
carry a similar resolution in favor of free 
wheat. 

Mr. C. T. Olson: It would seem that 
this gathering here could properly take 
some action, although it might not tind 
it necessary to do it. I move that ihe 
chair be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to look after our interests at Chi- 
cago, and another committee to look «ft- 
er our interests at Baltimore. 

A member: I second the motion. 

The President: Gentlemen, you |hive 
heard the motion as seconded. Are vou 
ready for the question? I would like to 
hear an expression from Mr. Edgar on 
this subject. 

Mr. Edgar: Well, so far as regards 
the influence of the committee of millers 
on either of those bodies, I don’t think it 
would be noticeable. I don’t think that 
there would be the slightest possibility of 
influencing either of those conventions 
by a committee from this body. I don't 
believe they have any intention of bring- 
ing in any such doctrine in either plat- 
form, and if they do, I don’t believe that 
a committee from the millers would hive 
any influence in changing their pro- 
gramme. In fact, I do not believe that 
there is the slightest necessity for our 
taking any action on that subject. ‘That 
is my opinion. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion. Is there any further 
discussion? The motion is that commit- 
tees be appointed to wait, if necessary, 
upon the resolutions committees at tlic 
Democratic and Republican national coi- 
ventions, with reference to free wheat 
and free flour. Are there any further re- 
marks? Are you ready for the question: 

(The motion was then put and lost, 
and the meeting adjourned until after- 
noon.) 

THE HEATH PLAN 

At the opening of Thursday’s after 
noon session the president announce: 
that a change had been made in the or 
der of procedure and that the plan 0! 
grouping mills would be the first orde 
of business. 

Mr. Heath read from a manuscript 
summary of his plan of organizin, 
groups of mills in the various importa 
milling sections under single manag 
ment. He proposed that, in view of th 
fact that a general consolidation of mill 
was admittedly impracticable, the situa 
tion could only be met by owners of va 
rious smaller plants placing their busi 
nesses under a single ownership, the orig 
inal owners of the mills to act as direc 
tors of the larger company. 

Following the presentation of Mr 
Heath’s proposal it developed that th 
large company recently formed in Kan 
sas was organized on substantially th« 
same lines, while the largest milling con- 
cern in Colorado operates under substan 
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tially the same system. Many millers par- 
ticipated in the discussion of advantages 
and disadvantages of the proposal. 

Because of its especial interest to the 
entire trade Mr. Heath’s plan, together 
with a large part of the text of ‘his ad- 
dress, will be presented in a later issue of 
the Northwestern Miller. 


THE SMALL PACKAGE 


The President: The next subject for 
discussion is “The Small Package,” with 
Charles T. Olson as leader. 

Mr. Olson: Gentlemen, it was not in- 
tended that I handle this subject, and I 
did not know that I was appointed to 
bring it up until after I arrived here. As 
stated here, “the small package is worth 
while only if it makes money for the mill- 
er”? Now as I understand it, a small 
package applies to a package of less than 
1-16th of a barrel. A sixteenth of a bar- 
rel and larger does not come into tnis 
question. I don’t know what is intended 
to be brought out in this question; pos- 
sibly there are some that have problems 
in connection with the small package that 
have not come to my attention. In our 
section of the milling business, the small 
package has been growing. That is, the 
trade has called for a large number of 
the small packages. I think, with hardly 
an exception, the millers have not encour- 
aged the demand for the small packages. 
Whether that attitude on the part of the 
millers has been changed or not, I cannot 
siy. To bring this matter up and bring 
it to a discussion, I would like to have 
Mr. Pillsbury tell us a few things about 
their experience with reference to small 
packages. I think he represents possibly 
one of the largest distributors of small 
packages in the Northwest. 

Mr. Pillsbury: I am perhaps one of the 
youngest members of the Federation; but 
ever since I have been connected with it 
| have always seen members pat each 
other on the back and heard them say one 
thing the Federation has done is vo es- 
tablish differentials on packages, and 
that that alone has paid for all the as- 
sessments that have been necessary for 
the life of the organization. Well, I think 
that is more or less true and there is no 
doubt at all but what any kind of compe- 
tition that may seem necessary to get 


trade does not justify us in getting away 7 


from the differentials of the Federation, 
providing the sensible members of the 
l‘ederation are sticking to those differen- 
tials. I am sure that most of the mem- 
bers are sensible members and that they 
will stick to them. 

Perhaps 75 per cent of the millers in 
this country do not put up packages be- 
low a 1-16th of a bbls But the practice 
has grown in the Northwest, and I think 
possibly in the Southwest, to such an ex- 
tent that it is now quite a problem. I 
think personally I am in favor of the 
small package. It is a protection abso- 
lutely against the grocer delivering a 
small order of flour out of a barrel which 
might be any flour. That is a protection 
to the brand that the customer wants to 
buy. We have found that the small pack- 
age necessarily is sold in the greater 
quantities in the large cities. That is 
where the demand for flour comes from 
the laboring classes who cannot afford to 
invest more than a very small amount of 
their wages at a time in flour. 

In New England the flour trade in a 
general way is perhaps the best organized 
of any part of this country. I think pos- 
sibly that holds true in New York state 
and possibly in Pennsylvania. But we 
have found in the past few years, with 
reference to the growth of the use of the 
five-pound package, that there has been a 
tendency on the part of millers to fool- 
ishly allow a concession in a particular 
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town. Perhaps the miller is maintaining 
the proper price in other towns. 

That has probably been going on for 
several years. I have recently completed 
a thorough investigation, as thorough an 
investigation as possible, through our 
branch offices in the East, and find to my 
sorrow that we have been deviating on 
the five-pound package in several places, 
and that as nearly as I can trace the his- 
tory of that, it has been that we have 
been forced to because one or two other 
people have started something of that 
kind. However, it may be without our 
knowledge we have been the offenders, 
and if so, I am sure we should be 
ashamed of ourselves. But it seems to me 
that on any package, either paper or cot- 
ton, it is the easiest thing in the world, 
as long as you sell your flour on a wood 
basis or on the basis of quarters and 
halves, to stick, at least after you have 
made your sale, to a proper differential 
for any changes that the man may want 
in deliveries. 

I naturally think that all millers are 
disposed to treat their trade fairly, and 
that is the way we want to build up our 
business; but one rule for all customers 
is certainly fair treatment; and I am 
sure if one grocer knows he is paying 50c 
more for:five-pound sacks and he knows 
that every one else is paying that much 
more, he will be satisfied; but if he finds 
out that the grocery in the next town is 
buying those sacks at 30c or 25c, he feels 
mistreated. All I have got to say is, we 
have a safe differential committee. I 
should think they were fully capable of 
deciding what is the best differential you 
‘an make on these different sacks; and I 
think we should all be kept posted as to 
what those differentials are; and that we 
should take the trouble to investigate our 
trade and see that every one of our sales- 
men is maintaining those differentials 
and each and every one of us should 
agree right here that the Millers’ Federa- 
tion differentials shall be maintained, 

Mr. Olson: I would like to hear from 
Mr. Atkinson, who is also from the 
Northwest. We will exhaust the North- 

st first, possibly. Mr. Atkinson is of 
§ Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Mr. Atkinson: Mr. Chairman, take the 
differentials as a whole, I think the mill- 
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ers generally have lived up to the sched- 


ule of the Federation. These differentials 
have been somewhat of a growth. Of 
course there has been a change in the 
method of marketing flour as the years 
have gone by. The growth of the small 
packages has been a natural growth, and 
the growth of the large cities has brought 
about the growth of the small packages. 
So I don’t think any mill or milling com- 
pany has forced on the public the small 
package. ‘The public has forced them. 
There is some criticism along the line of 
furnishing foodstuffs in small-sized pack- 
ages, and that it has done something 
toward making a high cost of living; but 
the public is entirely to blame for any 
increase in the cost of living, so far as the 
cost of putting flour in these small pack- 
ages is concerned. I don’t believe there 
is any one department in the milling busi- 
ness where there has been such a sub- 
stantial living up to the rules and the 
following out with such good sense, as 
there has been in connection with the 
differentials on small packages. 

Possibly most of the gentlemen here, 
most of the mills represented here, are 
mills that do not have packages of less 
than eighths, possibly sixteenths. They, 
however, are interested in the package 
differential. Many of them quote their 
prices based on 98’s cotton or 49’s cotton, 
or the basis of both, taking an average 
of the two, They occasionally have flour 
come out in small packages, and they 
should adhere to the differentials just as 
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much as the mills that quote flour on the 
wood basis and have to sell all the way 
down to three and a half pound pack- 
ages. 

Mr. Muench: Gentlemen, we have been 
in existence since 1865, and the smallest 
package we have ever put out is 24 lbs. 
I think the millers started a bad propo- 
sition when they put out a small package. 
The miller is educating the housewife to 
make gravy instead of baking bread as 
she did. 

Mr. Campbell: I might answer for Mr. 
Henkel, is I am connected with the Com- 
mercial Milling Co. I would say that 
we are large producers of small pack- 
ages, and I think that it is perfectly safe 
to say that a concern that is equipped as 
we are for the small package business 
can do some things with small packages 
that another mill that is not equipped 
for it cannot do. On the other hand, we 
realize, and we realize it very emphatical- 
ly, that we cannot do things that people 
in the big package trade do—carload 
business—and the two businesses are 
quite unlike: When we come into compe- 
tition with the large-package man we 
realize that we are at a disadvantage in 
price. Our expense account is always too 
big; but when we come in competition 
with the small-package man, we have 
very few difficulties. It is a different 
business. It is a good deal like a staple 
and big domestic business on the one 
hand, and a drug or smaller business on 
the other. 

Mr. Robert R. Clark: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen: Personally I think the 
small package, as far as the small mill is 
concerned, which is not equipped with 
packing and sewing machinery, is an 
abomination. But I also feel that the 
manufacturer cannot dictate to the con- 
sumer as to how and in what sized quan- 
tities he shall buy. I therefore feel that 
the only way to treat this matter is to 
give it a good, liberal dose of Eckhartism 
in the differentials. 

Mr. Olson: I would like to hear from 
our newly appointed chaplain on this, 
Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
competent to speak on the line of the 
small package. I do not believe that 1-20 
of one per cent of our business is put up 
in less than 24-lb sacks; and therefore I 
am not a competent witness. However, 
I think that my friend here (Mr. Clark) 
touched the point when he said that we 
are not in position as manufacturers to 
dictate to the consumer how much _ he 
should buy. But for these men who are 
equipped to put out the small package, 
if they put it out ona proper differential 
basis, I presume it is all right. When- 
ever the opportunity presents itself to 
me to have to meet that class of trade, 
I shall get into the game. 

I am tempted, in view of the fact that 
I am looked upon in a reverent way, to 
digress from the subject just a little bit 
and say that there is one package put on 
the: market today that is going to influ- 
ence the use of the smaller package in the 
trade generally, if that package and that 
grade of the material continues to im- 
prove in demand, I have reference to the 
self-raising proposition, which I under- 
stood was to be absolutely forbidden to 
be mentioned; but owing to my reverent 
position I presume I will be permitted to 
say that much along that line. I think 
that things of such interest as that are 
going to lead into new paths for us to 
follow. 

Mr. Olson: Our time is somewhat lim- 
ited, I understand, but I would like, as 
the chairman of the differential commit- 
tee, to have any one who feels that there 
is need of any adjustment of our differ- 
entials, or that that question should be 
brought up in any way, bring the matter 







before the attention of the committee, 
a while it could not act at this time, 

1e matter could be taken care of so that 
any schedule that is not up to date and 
in line with what it should be, could be 
adjusted, 

I have here a matter that was brought 
up some time ago with reference to the 
quoting of flour in the New Orleans mar- 
ket. I understand that was really the 
only point that was brought up. Now, 
evidently there appears to be need of a 
change in that particular schedule. The 
idea was that it should be changed from 
a cotton basis to a wood basis. 


BAKERY MERGERS 

The President: We have now come up 
to the subject of bakery mergers, which 
was the first upon the list for this after- 
noon, but I thought it might possibly re- 
quire a little more time than some of the 
others, and so we relegated it to the last. 
Shall millers permit the concentrated 
buying power of the bakery mergers to 
put that trade, from the millers’ stand- 
point, into the “export” and “distress” 
flour column? Have we a defense? 

We have not chosen a leader for that 
subject, and if you care to select a lead- 
er, it will be very agreeable to me. If 
not, we will handle the matter by a gen- 
eral discussion. Now I will be glad to 
hear from any one interested in the bak- 
ers’ trade, or otherwise, with any re- 
marks they may have to make on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Rice, will you kindly lead off 
and explain this subject? 

Mr. Frank Rice: I don’t know as I 
can explain, Mr. President, anything per- 
taining to this subject. I think it is sim- 
ply a matter of common-sense, a matter 
that calls upon each one of the millers to 
have a backbone; for each miller to real- 
ize that it is just as important for the 
bakery buyer to have his flour as it is for 
the miller to sell it; to realize that, if the 
miller is to go out of business, the other 
fellow would have to. And so, instead of 
your being dependent on the buyer, that 
he is dependent upon you. ‘That is the 
whole situation. But if we are willing to 
lose our individuality, if we are willing 
to cast our flour into the same lot as the 
other fellow and say, “As long as there 
is going to be the general suicide, we will 
get in and be buried, too,’ Mr. Buyer 
will say, “Come on, I will attend your 
funeral.” It is a question that is right 
here with us millers, 

Mr. Stern: You find me entirely unpre- 
pared, Mr. Chairman, to speak on this 
subject. I appreciate the great menace 
that the concentrated buying of our cus- 
tomers is to all of us millers. As to rem- 
edy, I do not believe there is any, only 
within ourselves. Mach one of us must be 
the remedy himself. By united action 
nothing can be accomplished that I could 
think of. There may be some remedy that 
I don’t know of, but as far as I can con- 
ceive, I cannot see what we could do by 
any concerted action. We must each of 
us individually try to see that every bar- 
rel of flour we sell brings its return to 
us. 

Mr. Goetzmann: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say just a word in connection with 
this. Word came to me today that there 
is in process of organization a corpora- 
tion to take over a large number of the 
already merged mergers. 

Mr. Mayer: I did not expect to be 
called upon and therefore cannot speak 
except in a general way. I do not be- 
lieve there is any way to successfully 
handle this matter except in the general 
way that has been discussed at the ses- 
sions here yesterday and today, namely, 
that we all have the nerve and backbone 
to ask a profit for our flour instead of 
sacrificing it for the benefit of these 
merged concerns. IT want to say this for 
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our company, that we will at no time sell 
a barrel of flour except at a profit, and 
we base our price every day on the mar- 
ket value of the wheat. 

Mr. Sparks: This is a big subject, and 
too big for anybody to discuss, unless 
they are somewhat prepared for it. I 
will say this, that it seems to be stylish 
now for our baking concerns in the large 
cities to merge into large organizations, 
and I believe that the process will con- 
tinue. Now it is a condition, not a the- 
ory, that we have to confront. The only 
thing for us to do is to stand erect and 
let each man resolve that he will not sell 
to any combine for less than his regula- 
tion profit. That is the only way that the 
problem can be solved successfully. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
The conference was called to order at 
10:50 by President Hunt. 


WHEAT PRICES, STORAGE, FUTURES, HEDGING 


Mr. Hunt: The first subject upon the 
programme this morning is “Wheat 
Prices, Storage, Futures, Hedging.” For 
the purpose of bringing out tull discus- 
sion, the following reselution is proposed. 
Let every miller express his views. Mr. 
Goetzmann will read the resolution. 

The Secretary: Before reading this 
resolution, gentiemen, I want to make 
just one explanation, amplifying a little 
more the last statement. ‘This resolution 
is not in any manner expressive of any 
man’s ideas in respect to the matter. We 
wanted that the discussion shoulda crys- 
tallize around something, and in order to 
crystallize it, we drew up these resolu- 
tions which are anti-option trading reso- 
lutions. Understand, please, it is not an 
attempt to force it on anybody, or any- 
thing of that sort—simply a crystalliza- 
tion of the idea about which we can carry 
on our discussion: 

“Whereas, It has been deemed a com- 
mercial necessity to maintain a system 
of trading in grain for future delivery in 
order that prices may not, while crops 
are moving into consumption, be unbal- 
anced by temporary glut or surfeit of 
the market to the great hazard of the 
owners of the grain while it is in transit 
between the field and the loaf; and 

“Whereas, Such futures market orig- 
inally and in large degree accomplished 
this purpose by echoing and responding 
to the normal influences of supply and 
demand, thus enabling the holder of the 
grain to safeguard his investment by sell- 
ing for forward delivery and the buyer, 
in like manner, to protect himself by con- 
tracting his future supply; and 

“Whereas, ‘The machinery created to 
facilitate such future trading has long 
since ceased properly to perform its 
function as regards the legitimate trade 
in grain, including dealers, elevator own- 
ers and millers, and has come largely into 
control of operators whose interest is 
solely that of exacting enormous specula- 
tive toll; and 

“Whereas, Such control has caused the 
futures market to fail of its purpose in 
decreasing the hazard of the legitimate 
trade, but has, on the contrary, increased 
the hazard by placing the market peri- 
odically within the control of rich specu- 
lators, who, through the power of wealth 
at their command, by ability to influence 
and color crop and market information, 
and by assurance of securing a large 
public following among persons in no 
way interested in the grain trade domi- 
nate it; and 

“Whereas, This domination by specu- 
lators subjects grain prices to wide varia- 
tion wholly without regard to actual con- 
ditions of supply and demand and solely 
because of speculative activity and arti- 
ficial manipulation of markets, which va- 


riation constantly imperils millers in 
their legitimate milling operations and 
makes involuntary speculations out of 
every bushel of wheat bought and barrel 
of flour sold; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention of 
millers, fairly representative of the mill- 
ing industry of the United States, de- 
clares its opposition to the present sys- 
tem of option trading which thus permits 
speculators the unrestricted control of 
prices for long periods to the great in- 
jury of this industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, so long as the present 
system is continued, the millers of the 
United States will look with favor upon 
proposed legislation for the restriction 
or prevention of trading in options as at 
present practiced.” 

The President: Now, gentlemen, these 
are the resolutions that have been pre- 
pared and offered as Mr. Goetzmann has 
advised you. We invite and we want to 
have a free discussion upon the subject. 
We do not believe—at least I do not be- 
lieve that this evil or the evil which ex- 
ists in connection with option trading, 
can be remedied by us; but we can start 
something. There is a vast difference of 
opinion among millers as to what con- 
stitutes legitimate trading, and I hope 
that every man who has anything on his 
mind that he can offer at this time will 
not hesitate to speak freely without res- 
ervation. 

I am going to ask Mr. Sparks to start 
the discussion by giving us a few good, 
sound ideas to work upon. 

Mr. H. B. Sparks: Mr. President, I 
will have to ask to be excused. I am in- 
terested in the subject and want to hear 
from gentlemen who are better prepared 
to speak on it than I am. The fact of 
the matter is that I am, you might say, 
on the fence. In our particular business 
which my firm is in, and on account of 
our location, we find a moderate amount 
of hedging has sometimes been beneficial 
to us, but as a rule we do not hedge ex- 
cept in that good old-fashioned way of 
hedging by buying enough wheat to cover 
our flour sales. We usually carry on our 
books enough flour to keep us running 
for some time, and enough cash wheat to 
cover those sales. And it is only when 
our sales run away from us in times of 
great activity in the milling trade, or at 
other times when for reasons we wish to 
stock heavily on wheat, that we get cold 
feet, but as a rule we keep very close to 
shore. 

At such times we have bought and sold 
options or futures to protect ourselves. 
I do not know that I ought to use the 
word “protect,” because our experience 
is that such hedging is nearly always pro- 
ductive of loss. I know other mills lo- 
cated just as we are who have just about 
the same character of trade, who never 
make a hedge. They use their own judg- 
ment, and when they think the time is 
right, they will buy a good big slug of 
wheat and will do it on their own judg- 
ment and carry it. I believe in one in- 
stance, at any rate, one miller who has 
done that sort of thing has done better 
than~those who try to keep so close to 
shore. But as I said before, I have abso- 
lutely no light to throw on this subject. 
We use the markets in a small way, and 
I may say that we never have been injured 
by option trading. I can see no great 
harm in it, even as now conducted, espe- 
cially since all the grain exchanges of 
any prominence have introduced anti- 
corner rules. It is practically impossi- 
ble now to have a corner in Chicago, St. 
Louis or Kansas City. in wheat. Of 
course we know that there are fictitious 
values established by manipulation, and 
undoubtedly that ought to be governed. 
Just how, I do not know. That is the 
reason I am here. I want to find out 
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from men who have given this more 
thought than: I have. 

Mr. Le Compte: Mr. President, I am 
sorry to say that you have called on a 
man who knows nothing about hedging. 
We live down in the country so far from 
the exchanges that we do as Mr. Sparks 
said: when the harvest time comes, if the 
market looks right, as a rule we buy in 
a good big lot of wheat, and put it by 
and then stand pat and take our medi- 
cine, whether it goes up or down. I do 
not know, as Mr. Sparks said, if the 
boards would really and thoroughly en- 
force an anti-option proposition, how 
they could run away very badly. While 
the market is now upset by the Chicago 
situation, that man has not done anything 
more than any of the balance of us have, 
as a rule, if I understand it. He has 
gone out and bought this cash wheat and 
paid for it. If I understand the situation, 
it is his wheat just exactly as you would 
have a right to go back into the country 
and buy 1,000,000 bus of this wheat and 
put it in your elevator. Then he has 
been a pretty good seller. He has worked 
up the sentiment over the country and 
through the newspapers until we have 
taken the notion, all of us, that we are 
not going to have any wheat. It looks to 
me as though this whole deal has simply 
been the question of a man who knew 
how to buy stuff and then knew how to 
find a first-class sales-manager who knew 
how to make the people want the wheat, 
and then sell it to them. 

Mr. Evans: Seven years ago this 
spring, just previous to the convention 
that was held in Kansas City, there oc- 
curred what was called the “Gates deal” 
in wheat. The late Mr. Gates, who was, 
you all know, a plunger and quite a 
stock-jobber, conceived the idea that, ow- 
ing to the circumstances, it would be a 
fine thing to bull wheat. The wheat was 
advanced, if I recall correctly, 45c per 
bu in three months, and declined 30¢ in 
that time, an advance of 45¢ and a de- 
cline of 30c, when there was no change 
in the conditions in the United States, 
nor a change in the conditions in the 
world of any prominence, and that is 
owing to money and muscle, as the 
phrase is commonly employed. The mar- 
kets had a total range of 75c, 45c up and 
30c down. 

That is simply a case of manipulation, 
something for which there was no excuse 
except the ambition of a man who had no 
interest in wheat, no interest in milling, 
no interest in the farming interests of the 
country except to use them as_ instru- 
ments to squeeze out some speculative 
money. The matter came up at the mill- 
ers’ convention, and the comments on it 
at that time were very marked and were 
very warmly received. As a result of 
that, resolutions were drawn up asking 
the exchanges of the country to modify 
their rules broadening the basis of the 
contract grades and making some further 
suggestions. None of these suggestions 
were acted upon, except this one of 
broadening the basis. ‘The result was 
that in Minneapolis, within a year or so 
after that, the basis was broadened by 
permitting No. 3 wheat at a penalty to 
be applied. 

What the exchanges can do is perhaps 
a delicate and rather intricate problem, 
but they can undoubtedly do something. 
They have been endeavoring and they 
have succeeded, as has been mentioned, 
in limiting the danger of corners. But 
we are not yet sure that that artifice that 
they have adopted is going to be practical 
and prove out. Last year a number of 


millers, grain men and elevator men had 
their wheat hedged in May; and the May 
gradually spread out, and before they 
-knew it, there were 14 or 15c per bu be- 
tween the May and the actual cash value 
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of the wheat, and anybody holding onto 
his wheat up to the end of May, as one 
or two people to my knowledge did, were 
simply squeezed out of that 14 or I5¢ 
per bu. Now, in hedging and in endeayor- 
ing to keep away from speculation, they 
had gotten right into the very maelstroin 
of it and they suffered the penalty. 5 
Now I do not know that this device to ; 
prevent corners is going to be a success, 
Some of us may hedge in Chicago or st. 
Louis or elsewhere, and carry those 
hedges too long into the month, and tiay 
have a chance to regret it. But even if 
they have adopted means of stopping \ 





the corners, they have not yet done aiy- 
thing to stop the squeeze; and we lave 
several gentlemen in the speculative tr: le a 
who are adepts at a squeeze. They hive 
their agents around the country, ani if 
there should be a damage to the crop, or F 
if, on the other hand, there are any gr: iit, Ae 
splendid prospects of abundant crops, all j 
the news is heralded to the markets, ll 
the news being strictly censored, and ihe 
markets are being driven one way, «:id 
every Tom, Dick and Harry, shoe ¢):rk 
and drug clerk, men in minor cler «al 
positions, in your offices and in mine «id 
elsewhere, buy or sell 5,000 bus, and all 
this coming probably from 10,000 strea:is, 
and such things come into the Chic:go 
market and elsewhere. 

If, as it happened in the last few we: «s, 
the people in the winter wheat region, 
seeing that there was a damage to tl vir 
crop, all at once began telegraphing ‘he 
elevator men throughout the couniry, 
every man that had anything to do with 
wheat and flour and had money, to send 
in an order for 5, 10 or 25,000 bus, c- 
cording to the size of his purse, our good 
friends out in the West, seeing a fine crop 
coming, proceed to sell; there is simpl; a 
conflict of sentiment. And as long as 
sentiment alone is going to prevail in thie 
matter, you are bound to have these «x- 
treme fluctuations. My only suggestion 
is, the only thing I can see, something 
besides sentiment shall be allowed to rule 
the markets, and if sheer sentiment aloiec 
is going to determine whether the marh«t 
is going up or down, irrespective of tlc 
actual conditions, sheer sentiment, basid 
upon the fear of something or the hope 
of something and not on an actual co:- 
dition, you are going to see the markct 
go up and down with every change of tlic 
weather, with every change of the acts «1 
Providence. 

The thing that should determine is, ho 
much wheat have you harvested, not ho 
much you are going to harvest next year, 
or how much you will harvest thr« 
months from now, but how much whei! 
have you harvested? That should dete 
mine the price, and not the fact that you 
or I or somebody else thinks he is goin 
to have a bully good crop and therefo: 
the prices go clear down to the bottom, 
or that we will have no crop and ther 
fore the prices go soaring high; but i! 
we could only adopt this rule, and elimi 
nate the short sellers, the men selling 
short who have no interest in the whea 
business or whose interest in it is rather 
remote, who, by virtue of their grea 
number, can handle these deals in Chi 
cago and elsewhere—if that short sellin: 
can be eliminated or if it can be reduce« 
by providing, as has been done in som: 
of the option bills, particularly in th 
South, that no one shall be allowed to bu 
or sell futures unless he has an interes 
in the trade, I think the danger of violen' 
fluctuations will be very greatly elimi 
nated. 

Mr. Sparks, shall we do without op 
tions? My good friend here says he is 
inclined to feel—and others feel with him 
—to trust to their judgment. What is 
your judgment worth, when two or three 
men can shoot the market up or down 
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by manipulation of money and muscle? 
I used to think I had a pretty good judg- 
ment on things sometimes, but yet once 
in a while I try my judgment in a small 
way, and I find it going astray, and you 
might as well go and get a tip on the 
market from somebody you meet on the 
street. The best of us go wrong on that, 
although I heard a miller say that he had 
made but one mistake in 30 years. 
He is not here, but he is represented here. 
He said he had made but one mistake 
in 30 years. I happen to know, and I 
think he must have made two mistakes in 
the last two years. Maybe he did not 
realize it. What is your judgment worth 
when a sheer matter of sentiment can 
bring about these fluctuations in the mar- 
ket? What is your judgment worth when 
it depends on whether it is going to rain 
or does not rain two, or three, or four, 
or five, or six months from the present 
time? What is your judgment worth on 
the market if a thing like that can con- 
rol values—a mere matter of sentiment? 
I say a mere matter of sentiment can 
avect it. The matter of speculation is 
the problem. 

‘Thinking people are wanting to under- 
stand and look into the mind, look into 
the future. They want to discover what 
the future has for them. We all want to 
know the future. We all want to pene- 
trate beyond the Black River. We all 
,ant to penetrate into what is going to 

done next day. It is not unreasonable 
\o suppose that same feeling is going to 
he manifest in your business, as with 
everything allied to it. We all want to 
anticipate somebody else; we want to be 
a little smarter; we want to understand 
the market a little bit quicker by looking 
forward and seeing what the conditions 
are so that we may take advantage of 
them. Now some people say that is hard- 
ly proper. Our good friend Russell said 
speculation is wrong—ethically wrong, 
just as wrong as stealing a neighbor’s 
property. We have not come to that feel- 
ing yet. Some time, some day in the 
distant future, we may come to that when 
one man feels it is wrong for him to take 
what he has not earned, but gotten by 
a sheer matter of advantage that he gets. 

I do not believe we are ready yet to 
do away with speculation, which means 
to do away with options. There are too 
many questions involved, however, to do 
away with the speculative feeling. In the 
first place, we have to do away with the 
conditions of distribution. In the next 
place, we have to do away with the prob- 
lems of finance that come up in connec- 
tion with it, and other reasons. For in- 
stance, in my line of business we are so 
located that the great mass of wheat 
moves at harvest; two or three months 
after that there is a let-up; in the spring 
there is still more of a let-up. Now, 
gentlemen, if we don’t get a certain 
amount of wheat to act as a balance, a 
governor, there will be times when we 
will be entirely out of wheat and fiave to 
go to the market, as we have to do nearly 
every spring. If it were not that we are 
in a position where we could hedge on 
that wheat, if there were no ways to pro- 
tect ourselves in buying wheat, we would 
not dare to put up 500,000 bus of wheat 
and run the risk of a 5, 10, 15 or a 20c 
decline, something like that. Here we are 
this year with prices way up in the air 
relatively, 20, 30 or 40c higher than they 
were a year ago. 

A man might say “that is pretty risky, 
an advance of 30c in the last year, when 
there is nearly as much wheat in the 
country; I don’t dare to take this wheat. 
What am I going to do?” And he lets it 
go by; and then four months from that 
he might want that wheat very badly. 
But the farmer has shipped the wheat in, 


it has gone to the seaport, and gone to 
the shipping elevator, and been loaded 
out to places where we can’t get it with- 
out paying extra prices.at the market. 
So we think there is a legitimate field for 
the futures, for the option, but that it 
should be so protected by trade rules, 
and, failing in that, should be protected 
by legal rules, that a man who goes into 
that hoping to keep out of speculation, 
desiring nothing but to buy his wheat on 
the market at all times, shall have that 
protection, shall be entitled to know that 
his rights are to be safeguarded from the 
grasp and from the machinations of any 
coterie of one, two, three or a dozen 
gentlemen who may have lots of money 
and an interest in manipulation. 

Mr. Henkel: Gentlemen, I do not know 
that I can add very much to what Mr. 
Evans has said. We have very little hedg- 
ing. We treat wheat as we used to treat 
sugar, coffee, and everything else in the 
merchandise line, when I was ‘in the 
wholesale grocery business many years 
ago. That is where I got my early train- 
ing. We have been in the habit of buy- 
ing when we thought it was right, and if 
we do make a mistake, we try to sell it at 
the highest possible figure. The same 
with flour. 

The thought has come to me that the 
Pacific Coast flour-millers and grain- 
dealers, where they do not seem to have 
this hedging fever at all, seem to get 
along very well without hedging. In 
fact, a gentleman told me this morning 
that the people on the Pacific Coast in 
our business, in the flour business, were 
all so rich that they did not care about 
these questions, that they did not even 
figure the cost to make a barrel of flour; 
the cost did not enter into it at all. Now 
if they can get along without it, why can’t 
we? They seem to be able to buy their 
wheat and take it in and add a little to 
their price, and the market gradually 
goes up, and I presume, until the next crop 
is determined, and then it goes down and 
they buy it in again at a low price and 
sell it at a high price. That is good mer- 
chandising, from our point of view. Mr. 
Mennel, I do not see him here, I am sure 
he could throw some light upon this sub- 
ject, because he has just returned from 
the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. L. S. Mohr: Mr. Mennel has gone 
home, but he left with me a few notes 
that he said he would be glad to have me 
read to those present, so 1 will read them, 
with your permission. I am told that Mr. 
Mennel has probably the largest amount 
of storage of any individual miller. I 
believe that has been stated by some 
member, and he told us in Chicago last 
year, I think,—he is also a member of the 
Board of ‘Trade of-Chicago,—that they 
hedged every bushel of wheat they buy. 
And this is now how he feels, as he told 
me last evening before he left, and he 
wrote it down, so I will read it. 

“Option trading, as carried on in the 
leading markets of today, is a decided 
detriment to the milling interests and will 
be more so in the future than in recent 
years. 

“The time is rapidly approaching when 
most of the wheat marketed will find its 
way directly to the mills, instead of go- 
ing to central markets for manipulation 
of quality as well as price. 

“Mills in all parts of the country are 
gradually increasing their wheat storage 
so as to take care of the large movement 
that usually takes place after harvest. 

“The best economy demands that the 
small miller get his supplies of wheat di- 
rect from farmers, and his larger com- 
petitor from country elevators, either of 
his own or operated by regular grain- 
dealers. 

“To go to a central market for supplies 
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is a handicap and a misfortune for most 
of us. 

“The wheat from such markets is in 
most cases of doubtful quality and so 
skillfully mixed and scoured that few of 
us know what we are getting, and if we 
do know, we have no recourse. 

“To make option trading legitimate, no 
public elevator operator should be al- 
lowed to deal in grain stored by him, 
either of his own, or belonging to others, 
thus preventing him from selling the 
cream at a premium and delivering a 
skin grade to the buyer of an option. 

“In less than five years from now mill- 
ers of the United States will have enough 
storage to take care of all the wheat that 
can move at any one time of the year, 
and it cannot be denied that farmers are 
also in a position to hold a share of their 
crop until they are ready to sell. 

“Between the farmer, the country 
grain-dealer and the miller there is no 
need for a central wheat market, unless 
the business in such a market is conduct- 
ed on legitimate lines. 

“Sooner or later, supply and demand 
will have to regulate values, and if op- 
tion trading is to continue it should be 
carried on in a way that is fair to buyer 
and seller alike. 

“That is not so now. If you have wheat 
bought for future delivery, you have to 
run away from it before delivery day 
comes and pay a premium for good mill- 
ing wheat, such as you ought to get, 
without penalty, when the option ma- 
tures.” 

Mr. Moses: Possibly I can throw a 
light on the Pacific Coast situation. I 
do not pretend to be posted on their 
method of handling the wheat on the 
Pacific Coast, but it is entirely different 
from what it is in the central states. 
They have large grain houses, not what 
we call elevators, but storage houses. 
The grain is all put in sacks and they 
permit it to be stored in cheaply con- 
structed platforms with a roof over it. 
The grain firm furnishes the farmers with 
the sacks and allows them to place that 
wheat in their warehouses, as they may 
be called, and advances a certain amount 
of money, for which it charges interest. 
The farmer is permitted to hold his 
wheat, if he so desires and cash it in at 
what he may see fit. 

We would have to reconstruct our en- 
tire method of doing grain and milling 
business if the option business went out 
of existence. The quick transportation 
that we have between our grainfields and 
the ocean, the keen competition of rail- 
roads to get that freight, the immense 
vessels that we have to haul it, and their 
desire to fill their cargoes, so that they 
can get it across the water cheaply, would 
take our wheat away from us at every 
movement of a crop, whether we wanted 
it or not. That is my idea. The farmer 
today in the United States keeps as well 
posted on conditions, not only actual but 
speculative, as we do. I have talked with 
numerous farmers that say, Brother 
Gates, and Brother Armour and Brother 
Leiter and the others, and they hold 
them very dear; they think they are 
splendid men, they are going to put this 
wheat up, and, “I am going to hold it.” 
Of course, they do not know what they 
would have gotten or what they think 
they should get, but it results in this: 
that we have a reserve in the country 
through the farmer’s speculative interest, 
or desire to speculate on his own wheat, 
that we would not have if it was a purely 
merchandising proposition. 

We need that holding power of the 
farmer, not only on account of the wheat, 
but on account of the finances. You 
take our financial arrangements that are 
made now between the millers and the 


grain men in the banks. Today the bank- 
ers have absolute confidence in loaning 
money on grain and grain products, pro- 
vided it is protected or the man is worth 
enough. You go to a large banker and 
want to borrow a large amount of money 
on wheat and he will insist that you 
hedge that wheat. He does not want you 
to speculate on it. And it helps us, and 
it helps keep our wheat in this country 
where we need it. Our population is 
growing very rapidly; our acreage is in- 
creasing slightly and we have never come 
to the point where we did not have 
enough wheat. But we have not an im- 
mense surplus to export. Probably 
100,000,000 bus would be an average of 
what is shipped out of the country. 

Now if by means of a rush to market 
and no way to get rid of it, not enough 
money to carry it, 200,000,000 or 300,000,- 
000 bus should go out of the country, we 
would be paying 25c duty to Canada or 
to Argentina to get the wheat back in 
again. I believe it would disrupt our 
business. And it is built up along such 
lines and to such an extent that we 
should treat this subject very cautiously. 
There are evils in the option trading that 
should be remedied, and I think the men 
in the control of the boards of trade to- 
day, the actual cash grain men, the mill- 
ers that have their representatives on 
these boards of trade, the receivers, the 
commission men are doing everything in 
their power to correct it. I think it is a 
matter that we should encourage them in 
and not dictate to them, or place them in 
a position whereby they do not feel as 
though they have our hearty co-operation. 
The time may come in the future that we 
may be so situated that we do not need 
these option markets, but I think it is 
some years ahead of us. 

Mr. Rice: Gentlemen, you may think 
that perhaps the stand that I take on 
this question is one that has been forced 
upon me for the simple reason that I 
have been honored by being elected a 
vice-president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. I have made a careful study of 
the subject before us for discussion this 
morning. I have been connected with 
board of trade circles for more than 35 
years, and consequently should have some 
little knowledge of the question. 

The vital points that interest you have 
been touched upon by Mr. Moses, and 
I will say this, that were you to ask the 
government to do away with privilege 
trading, you would place yourselves at 
the mercy of capitalists that would skin 
you. And capital wants you to tele- 
graph—don’t write, but telegraph—to 
Washington, and say, “Please, Mr. Con- 
gressman, come to our relief and do 
away with this option trading.” For 
what reason? It is not recognized that 
the boards of trade of this country are 
simply the machinery for distributing to 
the people, to the millers, if you please, 
the products of grain. Do away with 
these boards of trade and capital imme-- 
diately comes in and will use its judg- 
ment against yours. You with your little 
hundred thousand and they with their 
little millions will see to it that you pay 
tribute. 

For what reason, and how will they 
accomplish these acts? They will go into 
the country and say, “We are not millers, 
but we are going to supply the millers.” 
They will scour your country, they will 
take to central points your grain, they 
will place a value upon it, and you will 
go there and pay for it, and you will pay 
their price. If you do not, it will move 
away from you. Now these speculative 
markets, as has been stated, hold in re- 
serve in your own country a stock of 
wheat for you, a stock of corn for the 
feeders, a stock of oats and all cereals. 


They are at your command. But talking 
about speculation, the people who have 
stood up here this morning have con- 
vinced me that they are the real gamblers 
and the big gamblers of this country. 

As far as our concern goes, I will say 
right here that we never speculate in any 
way, shape or manner. I will guarantee 
to you that were I to call at the office for 
a telegram, saying how do we stand on 
the market this morning, that they would 
say, “You are short 3,000 or 5,000 bus,” 
or that, “You are long 2,000 or 3,000 bus.” 
We gamble over night. What I sell in 
the afternoon is not protected, cannot be 
protected, until the next morning. We 
are always on the market. Now that 
permits us to work, how? There is a big 
break in the market. We can follow it 
right straight down. Our products al- 
ways go onto the market at the actual 
wheat value on that day at that moment. 
It would be impossible for us to store an 
amount of wheat equal to that which we 
have in contracts for flour. 

If the market goes up, it does not wor- 
ry us at all; if it goes down, we merely 
sit there and smile. The fact is, we 
have a peaceful slumber every night while 
you, in your mode of doing business, and 
you are forced to do it that way because 
you are not close to a central market, in 
all probability have many hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of wheat in your 
elevator, and if the market goes down, 
down, down, and you have not sold your 
flour, you probably spank the baby or 
speak cross to your wife and she wonders 
what is the matter. But it is the little 
bunch of grain that you have got over in 
the elevator. 

Now let me say one thing: the boards 
of trade in the country are giving this 
question their very careful consideration 
and thought. We in Chicago are devis- 
ing ways whereby we can do away with 
manipulation. It has now reached a point 
where they come to us and in very forci- 
ble language tell us that we are putting 
up such rules in the Chicago Board of 
Trade that we cannot expect a man to 
come there to buy a bushel of wheat, be- 
cause, if the market goes up, we don’t 
give him his profit. Now will you peo- 
ple just leave it to the Board of Trade? 
Let them clean up their own stable yard, 
as was stated last night. 

Now, gentlemen, will you let me stop 
right here by making one motion, and 
that is that we lay this whole matter on 
the table and let us trust that the board 
of directors of the different boards of 
trade will look to our interest, because it 
is their interest. I move you, sir, that 
this entire matter be laid on the table. 

(The motion, being seconded, was then 
put and lost.) 

Mr. Frank Voigt: This is a very vital 
question and one in which we are inter- 
ested. The first question is, What are the 
men that are selling flour here, are they 
bulls or are they bears? That is a point 
you have got to get at. I think all of 
you are bears when you sell a barrel of 
flour. Furthermore, I think that if any- 
body goes to Chicago and buys 5,000 or 
10,000 bus of wheat to protect his trade, 
that is not speculating, that is merely 
protecting his trade. It is true, as Mr. 
Rice said, that some people are fortunate 
in this idea that they have plenty of stor- 
age, as has Mr. Mennel, so that when the 
first movement of the crop begins, they 
are able to buy any amount of wheat and 
fill up their elevators. Well, now, of 
course it is up to him whether he wants 
to carry that wheat or whether he is in a 
hurry to sell, and as he sells flour, take 
off the hedge. 

All of us millers are in a bad way. It 
is an organized force against a disorgan- 
ized force. That is the way I view it. It 
is so on the subject we talked about yes- 


terday in our soft wheat millers’ meet- 
ing; how are we going to control it? Of 
course we can go way back to the olden 
times before we had any telegraph, and 
we could go up to a farmer and pay him 
whatever we wanted to for his wheat, and 
those in favored localities, as I under- 
stand they are now in Colorado, they 
could buy wheat at their own prices. But 
it is not a general proposition. And I 
like this way better than I would to go 
Lack to the old line of doing business. 

Now there is one question that has been 
brought up here, that is this hedging. 
It is true that when you buy an option 
in Chicago you are fearful of the wheat 
you are going to get. Now is that up to 
the inspection department? This wheat 
proposition—there are no_ speculators 
here; I don’t think there are—is a study; 
speculation is a study even today. But 
I think it is a proposition that is just 
and right, just the same as if I wanted to 
go out anywhere and buy a piece of real 
estate. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, back in 
the days of old when Moses, and Joshua, 
and Jacob, and Elijah and those great 
men lived they told their people that 
there was a God in Israel, and if there is 
a man in the United States or on the face 
of the globe can tell Lichstern that there 
is not a God in Israel, I would like to see 
him, if you can make him believe it. 
Lichstern did what a good many men in 
this room were doing every year. He 
went long on wheat, and the Lord favored 
him by putting a coat of ice over the 
fields of Illinois, Indiana, southern Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and part of Missouri, and I 
guess some other sections, and he sent 
out men to look over the field, and they 
discovered this situation. They have also 
had the men in your fields in this section 
already, telling us poor mortals in the 
Kast, where we scarcely have a loaf of 
bread to exist on for the next 12 months, 
that the hot winds and various other 
things are coming to destroy what you 
have. I think that is speculation. 

I am like Mr. Rice. Our company does 
not speculate at all. Every morning at 
nine o’clock I know—I know it before 
that time—there is a little sheet that 
comes to my desk that states whether I 
am 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000, 10,000, 
or 20,000 or 40,000, whatever it may be, 
long or short, and I will promise you it 
is not very long after I get that on my 
desk until I know whether I am long or 


short. It is balanced up, and I do it 
with a hedge. I think that hedging is 
legitimate—absolutely. The trouble is 





that a great many fellows hedge like 
they take tips on a horse race, they just 
simply lay down and let it go, and the 
result is that you get your money on the 
wrong horse, and then you kick the hedge. 

I am in favor of legitimate hedging, 
and I want to go on record that way, and 
I want to be put on record as being in 
favor of purifying the conditions around 
which we are compelled to work. I do 
not believe I will say anything more; I 
will just stop. 

Mr. Eisenmayer: This thing resolves 
itself into either option dealing or no 
option dealing. There is no compromise. 
We are confronted today -with a condi- 
tion that every miller that wants to feel 
safe feels that he should have the privi- 
lege to go on the board and protect him- 
self in the shape of hedges. There are 
some millers who believe in higher prices. 
There are others who believe that the 
Lord has not punished us yet, but is 
going to put us to the point of starvation 
and put the price up until it is $1.50 or 
$2, as some people think. 

Now those people who think that the 
prices may be lower should have the 
privilege to hedge against the present, 
which I think are inflated prices. 
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But I feel this, that there is no happy 
medium, and I would only suggest this, 
that the matter is going to be left to the 
boards of trade in a large measure, and 
as their interests are not identical with 
the millers but are mutual, I feel that at 
our next meeting we should carry out the 
policy that we carried out last night at 
the banquet, of permitting the elevator 
men to come in. Let us devote two or 
three days to absolute milling proposi- 
tions, and then the last day call in the 
elevator men and let us thresh out our 
differences together. Let us tell them 
what our troubles are and let them tell 
us what their troubles are, and then let 
us act jointly and get a wise restriction 
of the option dealing, but no prohibition. 

Mr. Louis Fusz: When I went into 
the milling business there was no option 
trading—in the 60’s. We were then com- 
mission merchants. When we were re- 
ceiving wheat, if the receipts were heavy 
the millers in those days stood off on the 
fineness and quality of the wheat and they 
would all drop five, six or ten cents per 
bushel on that day because the boats— 
there were boats in those days—had 
brought in an ample supply, though pos- 
sibly the general tendency of the market 
was upward. The elevator business, the 
option trading, came in as a sort of gen- 
eral leveler, and that it is still carried on, 
and has grown in fact, is a proof that it 
is a necessity, as some of the millers who 
are opposed even say that they need it 
for hedging, but they would like to con- 
fine it to legitimate purposes. 

It won’t do to leave this thing without 
any expression on our part—to lay it on 
the table—because Congress is taking hold 
of this subject. There are complaints on 
both sides, just as on cotton there are 
complaints on the part of the planters 
producing cotton because they do not get 
enough; there are complaints on the part 
of others because speculation puts up the 
price. But our evil, rather than those 
specially mentioned that are serious, for 
those are trifling ones mentioned by Mr. 
Jenkins, are due to the fact that no ample 
margin is insisted upon to be put up 
within 24 hours on all trades made. It 
is my conviction that the largest part of 
the evils of option trading would be 
eliminated, if that were done. 

I am convinced that, if the federal 
government was to pass a law that it 
would be an evidence of gambling, con- 
trary to the law, punishable by a fine and 
possibly imprisonment, too, for any one 
making a deal that does not put up a 
margin, whether 5 per cent or 10 per cent, 
within 24 hours, the greatest part of the 
evil of option trading would be eliminat- 
ed. I think the evil will never entirely 
disappear as long as the gambling spirit 
exists. 

Now there are details about this I 
have not gone into. Let me say that if a 
man has wheat like Mr. Mennel has, that 
he can deliver, it would be hard on him 
to pay for it again. If I as a miller buy 
an option and the market goes up, the 
margin I put up is only so much on ac- 
count; if a man is selling his wheat, if he 
hasn’t the wheat and he has to deliver it, 
he will have to buy the wheat, and conse- 
quently his margin is only so much put 
on account of his purchase. I think that 
is legitimate. 

Mr. Evans: in order to get the matter 
definitely before us, I offer this resolu- 
tion, and move that it be adopted with 
the following modifications, that the sec- 
tion beginning as follows: “Resolved, 
That this convention of millers, fairly 
representative of the milling industry of 
the United States, declares its opposition 
to the present defects of option trading 
which thus permits speculators the un- 
restricted control of prices for long 


periods to the great injury of this in- 
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dustry.” Continue as follows: “And be it 
further Resolved, That we very urgently 
request the directors of the various 
boards of trade to take such measures as 
will remove the abuses which seriously 
demoralize trade conditions and _ thus 
prevent legislation which might be dras- 
tic and harassing.” I offer that as a 
resolution. 

Mr. Stern: I must say that there is 
quite a diversity of opinion regarding 
the action by which Mr. Rice’s resolution 
was lost. I move that the chair appoint 
a committee of seven to communicate 
with the different boards of trade and see 
if we cannot arrange a conference be- 
tween committees appointed by the vari- 
ous prominent boards of trade and our 
committee, and to present before this 
joint committee the millers’ side of future 
trading, and then perhaps devise some 
way that will eliminate the evils in future 
trading. 

Mr. Robert R. Clark: I second Mr. 
Stern’s motion. 

The President: All who are in favor 
of the motion will signify the same by 
saying “aye.” Contrary, “no.” The 
“ayes” have it, gentlemen. 

At this point the regular order of the 
meeting was set aside for a discussion of 
the matter of selling to unreliable buyers, 
proposed by Mr. Stern. 

Further interruption of the programme 
order was allowed to permit the passage 
of several resolutions, and the morning 
session closed with a discussion of thi 
matter of federal grain inspection. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The brief afternoon session was « 
voted entirely to the subject of crop in 
provement, with an address by J. C. Mur 
ray, of The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the crop improvement com 
mittee of the Council of American Grain 
Exchanges. 

This subject will be covered more full, 
in a later issue of the Northwestern 
Miller. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Following are the resolutions passed 
by unanimous vote of the conference at 
the close of the Friday morning session: 


MACK H. DAVIS 


Whereas, We are called to mourn thie 
loss by death of a member, Mack II. 
Davis, of Shelby, Ohio, be it 

Resolved, That in his sudden and un- 
expected dissolution we suffered a pro- 
found and irreparable loss. A man and 
friend to all of us, of great personal 
charm and beauty of character, of kecn 
mind and wise counsel, we shall deeply 
feel the cessation of those efforts which 
he directed unceasingly towards advanc- 
ing the interests of our industry, and |e 
it further 

Resolved, That we deem it fitting and 
proper to give this expression to our 
feeling of deep sorrow at his removy:l 
from us, and that this testimonial of 
esteem and respect for his memory lc 
made a part of our permanent records. 


REGULATION OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Whereas, Sales at prices less than a 
necessary minimum profit are the cause 
of restraint in trade, and trade associ: 
tions are necessary to prevent this cause 
and, also, to avoid the necessity of crea!- 
ing abnormally large corporations, be it 

Resolved, That the laws should provide 
for the proper organization and regula- 
tion of trade associations, organized b) 
producers or distributors of commodi- 
ties, as the most effective means of pro- 
moting trade and giving stability to pros- 
perity. 
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“pCKHART’ COST DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Whereas, It has been clearly developed 
rom-this meeting that the one, and only 
ne, practical, sane solution of the menace 
9 the milling trade resting in the merg- 
rs of bread and cracker bakeries rests in 
he thorough education of the individual 
illers to his actual cost of production 
and in the application by him through 
this education of the “Eckhart” plan of 
cost distribution; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National 
Federation, through every consistent 
channel, shall distribute the chart pre- 
pared by its cost commission to every 
merchant miller throughout the United 
States, and urge its adoption and use by 
such millers; and further 

Resolved, That the Federation use its 
machinery to the fullest possible extent 
in bringing the “Eckhart” plan to the 
trade at the earliest possible moment; 
and be it further 

Resolved, By this body and by each of 
us, solemnly and earnestly, ‘laid upon our 
hearts as a responsibility, that upon re- 
turning home we shall proceed to put our 
own houses thoroughly in order in respect 
to this vital question of cost, and spread 
to our neighbors and friends in the trade 
the seeds of business righteousness sown 
at this meeting; further, that we each 








of us make the responsibility our own of 
carrying to our local and state organi- 
zations and to our brethren in the trade 
the vital necessity to us of a literal ap- 
plication of our cost commission’s chart 
and of the “Eckhart” plan. 


THE KANSAS CITY IDEA 


The success of this conference and the 
great ultimate good which we confidently 
predict will come to the trade through it 
is due to the “Kansas City Idea.” 

This idea was conceived by Mr. Robert 
EK. Sterling, of the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club, and by him and the officers of that 
club made a reality. - 

To this club, to its miller and non-mill- 
er members, the whole milling trade owes 
an appreciation, the extent of which time 
alone can develop. At this time, how- 
ever, we have only the certainty of the 
present before us, and this present de- 
velops that we have had the most satis- 
factory, the most highly productive of re- 
sults, national meeting of millers ever 
held in the United States, and, regard- 
less of the future, we owe to this club, 
especially to its president, Mr. Robert 
R. Clark, to its secretary, Mr. Robert 
I. Sterling, and its miller members our 
grateful appreciation of their interest 
in and their arduous labors in behalf of 
the Millers’ National Federation and all 
the millers of the country. 

Be it understood, that every member 
of this club, regardless of whether he be 
a miller, has devoted himself untiringly 
to making our conference a success and 
our stay pleasant, and to the entire club 
we offer our best thanks. 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


Whereas, The Federation has been the 
recipient of the most courteous treatment 
from the people and the institutions of 
Kansas City prior to and during the 
holding of this conference, and as an ex- 
pression of our appreciation of these 
courtesies, be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the Com- 
mercial Club, for the use made by us, on 
their invitation, of their rooms as tem- 
porary headquarters of the Federation 
during the past three weeks; to the offi- 
cers and members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, whose attention to our 
comfort and pleasure during the stay has 
been most hospitable, and for the enjoy- 
able motor trip over the boulevards of 
Kansas City; and to the Coates House, 
whose treatment of us during our stay 
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here may only be compared to the hospi- 
tality of the old-time hostlery in that our 
people have been made, as it were, per- 
sonal guests of the management and 
cared for accordingly, our very best 
thanks. 
SPRING AND HARD WINTER 
WHEAT MEETING 

About 125 millers attended the joint 
conference of spring wheat and hard 
winter wheat millers in the main con- 
ference room Thursday morning. The 
number from the Southwest included 
nearly every Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska miller in attendance at the 
convention, while the Northwest was rep- 
resented by about 20 millers, including 
representatives of the large Minneapolis 
companies. 

The discussion was highly informal. 
The type of meeting was entirely new 
and those who attended scarcely knew 
how to conduct themselves in the some- 
what strange surroundings. L. R. Hurd, 
of Wichita, acting as leader, outlined the 
plans and purpose of the conference. 
He was followed by several speakers 
from both districts, and slowly the con- 
ference took form in an evident desire of 
millers from both of the great milling 
sections of the West to establish a more 
cordial relation. 

The initial practical suggestions were 
proposed by Mr. Edgar and Mr. Lysle. 
The former expressed the view that a 
golden opportunity would be sacrificed 
if the millers, assembled, departed from 
the room without making some provision 
to profit from the beginning thus made. 
He regarded the coming together of mill- 
ers from the two sections as a most im- 
portant occasion, scarcely less than 
epochal. Mr. Lysle voiced a similar sen- 
timent and, in order to put the matter 
in more concrete form for discussion, 
moved that the president of the Federa- 
tion be authorized to select an equal num- 
ber of millers from each district who 
should compose a permanent conference 
committee to meet at irregular but fre- 
quent intervals for the discussion of 
trade problems common to the two sec- 
tions. 

The proposal immediately resulted in 
discussion, wherein commendatory com- 
ment was freely expressed. Opinions 
varied somewhat as to the make-up of 
the suggested committee, but the idea it- 
self was applauded by every speaker. It 
was the general view that no formal ac- 
tion could at any time be taken, but 
equally forceful was the repeated decla- 
ration that naught but good could pos- 
sibly result and that in such a small be- 
ginning might lie the possibility of large 
ultimate good. 

In conclusion, the motion of Mr. Lysle 
prevailed by unanimous vote and_ the 
conference ended with the utmost good 
feeling. 

Mr. Hunt announced his purpose to 
give more mature thought to the selection 
of the committee and to call its members, 
as soon as appointed, to an early initial 
meeting. 


CRACKER FLOUR MEETING 

Thursday morning about 50 millers of 
soft winter wheat met in a special session 
to consider the subject of sales of flour 
to cracker bakers. The discussion was 
entirely informal and various millers re- 
cited their experiences in connection with 
this trade. It developed that many mill- 
ers regarded the trade as undesirable 
and prices received unprofitable, while 
others present found that they were able 
at times to sell to large cracker com- 
panies at moderate margins. 

No specific action was taken further 
than a recommendation that soft wheat 
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millers, like all other millers, should make 
sure of their cost of production and in- 
sist upon receiving a fair profit, no mat- 
ter to what class of trade the flour is 
sold, 

The substance of the conclusions 
reached was embodied in the following 
two resolutions: 

Resolved, We recommend that the Fed- 
eration distribute the Cost Commission’s 
chart to every merchant miller through- 
out the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and urge its adoption and 
use; also 

Resolved, That the “Eckhart” plan 
and the cost chart be brought to the soft 
wheat milling trade as promptly as the 
machinery of the Federation will admit. 


CONVENTION MANAGEMENT 

The general plans of the Kansas City 
conference were formulated and carried 
out by a committee composed of A. J. 
Hunt and A. L, Goetzmann, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Fed- 
eration, and Robert R. Clark and Robert 
Kk. Sterling, president and secretary of 
the Kansas City Millers’ Club. 

Assisting in the local arrangements 
was a local committee from the Millers’ 
Club, composed of Mr. Sterling, C. M. 
Hardenbergh and Paul M. Mohr. Mr. 
Mohr had supervision of the registration 
of millers, in which duty he was assisted 
by Edward Kidder and W. R. Duerr. 

General assistants to the local com- 
mittee were all members of the Millers’ 
Club, both those residing in the city and 
those at neighboring cities, the millers 
of which are members of the Kansas 
City organization. 

A general reception committee, which 
met visitors at the trains and assisted 
them in getting located at the hotels, was 
composed of L. S. Mohr, R. E. Kidder, 
L. R. Hurd, A. J. Hunt, W. B. Burns, 
Ilugo Roos, A. H. Imboden, Charles H. 
Ridgway, C. R. Decker, Harry R. Wil- 
liams, R. W. Lightburne, Jr., and others. 
including practically all members of the 
industry and allied lines in the Kansas 
City milling district. 


THE POMERENE BILL 

The following telegram was _ sent 
Wednesday, in the name of the Federa- 
tion and of Mr. Hunt, to Senator Atlee 
Pomerene, of Ohio, who has charge of 
the so-called Pomerene bill in regard to 
bills of lading, in the Senate: 

“The Millers’ National Federation, in 
annual conference assembled, supports to 
the fullest extent your bill with reference 
to bills of lading, and urges its passage.” 


THE BANQUET 

The committee in charge of the ban- 
quet deviated somewhat from the former 
trade dinners, and it, like the millers’ 
conference, proved a success. 

Charles IF. Rock, president of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, acted as toastmaster 
and, although he had been given but a 
short ‘notice of his selection, he arranged 
and carried out a pleasing programme. 

There were about 180 at the banquet. 
The representation of millowners was 
proportionate to that at the conference 
meetings. In many ways the dinner was 
a greater success than previous gather- 
ings of the kind. The dinner was served 
in the banquet-room, an excellent and 
handsomely decorated hall in the Hotel 
Baltimore. ‘The arrangement of the 
table was pleasing, in that the speakers 
and invited guests were seated in a cor- 
ner of the room from which, when re- 
sponding to the toasts, they could easily 
be heard. The large and somewhat bun- 
glesome menus that have served hereto- 
fore were done away with, and, instead, 
a neat and attractive two-page card, with 


the Federation shield and the order of 
the service thereon, was placed at each 
plate. The floral pieces were simple, and 
other decorations were in keeping with 
Decoration Day. 

Following the service, Mr. Sparks rose 
and proposed a standing toast to Mr. 
Hunt, president of the Federation. Mr. 
Hunt responded and briefly introduced 
the master of ceremonies, Mr. Rock. 

Responses were brief and most of them 
not without point. Little attempt had 
been made to provide a formal pro- 
gramme and visiting millers were called 
upon indiscriminately, the whole dinner 
being given, under Mr. Rock’s tactful 
management, the effect of a trade party. 

The first speaker was F. G. Crowell, 
president of the Kansas City Grain Club 
and an ex-president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Mr. Crowell, after a 
few words of added welcome to the visit- 
ing millers, directed his address into the 
matter of speculation in grain and _ its 
effect upon the milling industry. He 
favored an immediate revision of ex- 
change rules in correction of existing 
speculative market abuses. 

Mr. Hurd responded briefly to the 
sentiment, “The Great Southwest.” 

Mr. Clark, president of the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, sketched the begin- 
nings of the “Kansas City Idea” and told 
of the hopes of the Missouri River mill- 
ers that the plan of a business conference 
of millers would long endure in the trade. 

Clement B. Stern, of Milwaukee, re- 


sponding to the toast, “The Policeman 


on His Beat,” expressed his pleasure at 
being at the conference and his confi- 
dence that great good for the industry 
would result from the new type of mill- 
ers’ meeting. 

Mr. Edgar recalled various previous 
instances of hospitality by Kansas City 
and southwestern millers, particularly re- 
ferring to a previous convention at Kan- 
sas City and to a dinner given to the 
millers of the Northwest and to those of 
St. Louis. He spoke of his great confi- 
dence in the future of the Kansas City 
idea, and strongly differentiated the con- 
ference plan from the type of meeting 
followed in the past few years. 

Mr. Espenschied called attention to 
what he regarded as the too great fear 
of the industry of unfavorable publicity. 
He believed that the selling of flour or of 
any other food product at less than the 
cost of production constituted an eco- 
nomic waste, and expressed his convic- 
tion that if the public could be made to 
understand this that there would be no 
danger of opposition upon the part of 
press and people to any effort millers 
might make toward reducing this waste. 

Mr. Rice pleased the guests with a ref- 
erence to the circumstance that they 
came to the conference “filled with ego- 
tism and were shortly to depart saturat- 
ed with Eckhartism.” He happily re- 
called his former residence in Kansas 
City, “where people do things,” and re- 
marked that they had, at that time, most 
completely “done me.” 

The course of the after-dinner speak- 
ing was enlivened with stories by Mr. 
Kennedy, of Minneapolis, and by Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. McGowan, of Kansas 
City. An orchestra played during the 
dinner and a capable male quartette ren- 
dered numerous selections, not the last 
of which was the “Houn’ Dog” song, in 
the chorus of which the diners joined 
with good will and a miscellaneous and 
amusing collection of more or less vera- 
cious imitations of yapping and yelping. 


INVITATION TO ST. LOUIS 
Mr. Litchfield, who was called upon 
among the earlier speakers, happily pre- 
sented an invitation from St. Louis, 
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voiced through the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
and himself, as spokesman, for the Fed- 
eration to hold its next annual conference 


in St. Louis. He recalled that the even- 
ing was the fifth anniversary of the 
dinner given on the occasion of the pre- 
vious St. Louis convention, and urged 
that the directors, at the proper time, 
select St. Louis as its next meeting place. 

Mr. Litchfield’s invitation was second- 
ed by Mr. Allen, of St. Louis, and both 
speakers were heartily applauded. 

The conclusion of the dinner, at an 
early hour, was the occasion for much 
comment upon the desirable brevity of 
the affair. It was, like the conference, a 
different sort of dinner, with enough hot 
food and enough cold wine and just 
enough oratory to satisfy the require- 
ments. The tenth annual dinner fittingly 
marked an anniversary of the first mill- 
lers’ dinner under Federation auspices 
at the Niagara Falls convention. 


Kansas City Millers’ Club Smoker 

The opening feature of the entertain- 
ment programme was an informal smok- 
er-concert given by the members of the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club. 

Invitations to the entertainment were 
issued in the form of handsomely en- 
graved cards handed to every miller when 
he registered at the conference. Tickets 
were provided for admission to Electric 
-ark, an amusement garden in the sub- 
urbs, and to the German Village, a café 
and vaudeville pavilion within the limits 
of the park. 

Special cars were provided to leave the 
Coates House after the dinner hour. On 
arriving at the park the guests were left 
to amuse themselves for an hour. At 9:30 
a luncheon was served in the German 
Village. Three hundred of the guests 
sat down to small tables and were served 


with sandwiches and non-intoxicating 
liquors. ‘The tables were prettily deco- 
rated with flowers. Afterwards well- 


selected cigars were served. ‘The occa- 
sion was pleasantly informal and, with 
delightful) weather and a full moon, 
proved to be a most enjoyable event. 





Board of Trade Entertains 

Following the early adjournment Fri- 
day afternoon the visitors became guests 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade on a 
motor-car drive about the beautiful park 
and boulevard system of Kansas City. 
About 40 motor cars were provided by 
the Board and a start was made from 
the Coates House at 3:30 o’clock. The 
drive oceupied about two and a_ half 
hours, the chain of cars being preceded 
by a police escort of motor-cycle officers 
who cleared away passing traffic and set 
the pace for the parade. A stop of half 
an hour was made at the Evanston Golf 
Club, in the suburbs, for sandwiches and 
liquid refreshment, and guests were re- 
turned to the hotel over another route 
in time for early dinner. 

The Board of Trade’s entertainment 
was in charge of a committee composed 
of George A. Aylsworth, EK. O. Bragg 
and Charles 'T. Neal. 


Wheatfields Trip Abandoned 

On the closing day of the conference a 
decision was reached to abandon the trip 
into Kansas to view the wheatfields. The 
original plan for the trip contemplated a 
trip by special train, but the necessary 
number for this arrangement failed to 
book for the trip. About 40 reserved 
accommodation, but, in view of the fact 
that numerous changes would have to be 
made from the original plan, possibly 
with a reduction in the degree of com- 
fort to be enjoyed on the journey, the 
committee decided to abandon the trip. 
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KANSAS 

M. H. McNair, Lyons Milling Co., Lyons; 
S. BE. Jackman, Jackman Roller Mills, Min- 
neapolis; George Hibbs, Solomon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Osborne; A. L. Williamson, William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center; Peter Dalrym- 
ple, Goodlander Milling Co., Fort Scott; L. 
H. Bowen, Bowen Milling Co., Independence; 
E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., and V. 
A, Cain, Leavenworth Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth; J. B. Nicholson, Kaw Milling Co., 
Topeka; C. W. Lord, Lord Milling Co., Wa- 
mego; W. G. Moodie, Wellington Milling & 
Elevator Co., Wellington; N. M. Vilm, Ba- 
den-Vilm Milling Co., Winfield; C. H, Colla- 
day, Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene; W. A. 
Blair, Blair Milling Co., and D. M. Cain, 
Cain Mill Co., Atchison; F, Gerster, Excel- 
sior Water Mill Co., Burlington; Frank H. 
Kolm, Border Queen Milling Co., Caldwell; 
A. P. Haury, Claflin Mill & Elevator Co., and 
W. B. Pickerill, Universal Mill Co., Claflin; 
John Cain, Cain Mill Co., Atchison; H. H. 
Hill, Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
City; H. Work, Ellsworth Mill & Elevator 
Co., Ellsworth; J. R. Soden, Emporia Roller 
Mills, Emporia; Otto Swaller, Hays City 
Milling & Elevator Co., Hays City; J. W. 
Burns, Hutchinson Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son; J. W. Long, Central Kansas Milling Co., 
Lyons; Emil Teichgraeber, K. B. R. Milling 
Co., Marquette; C. W. Bleuler, Eagle Milling 
Co., Newton; H. E,. Hanna, Russell Milling 
Co., Russell; R. O. Yates, Sylvia Milling Co., 
Sylvia; H. L. Kunce, Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., Tonganoxie; A. Fassler, Willis Norton 
& Co., Topeka; George H. Hunter and 
Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington; H. Imboden, Imboden Milling Co., 
Wichita; A, J. Hunt, E, V. Hoffman and J. 
T. Holdridge, Jr., Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita; W. H. Weber, Weber Milling Co., 
Olathe; L. R. Hurd, Red Star Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Wichita; C. M, Wallace, Alexander 
Milling Co., Winfield; J. A. Engle, Abilene 
Milling Co., Abilene; E. C. Ginder, Canton 
Milling Co., Canton; George W. Hackney, 
Topeka Milling Co., Topeka; T. J. Blakey, 
Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton; W. J. Kaull, 
F. M. Kaull & Sons, Glen Elder; J. F. Enns, 
Enns Milling Co., Inman; R. L. Anderson, 
Leavenworth Bag Co., Leavenworth; R. ° 
Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita; 
N. B. Sawyer, Monarch Mills, Hutchinson; 
William Hossack, Delphos Milling Co., Del- 
phos; C. W. Wright, Southwestern Grain & 
Flour Journal, Wichita; Arnold Brunner, 
Dillon Roller Mills, Dillon; Emil Brunner, 
Hope Roller Mills, Hope; W. A. Chain, Aetna 
Mills, Wellington; O. W. Wasner, Concordia 
Milling Co., Concordia; John Rawlins, Udall 
Mills, Udall; R. J. Fleming, International 
Mills, Sterling; P. W. Kempler, Elmwood 
Mill & Elevator Co.,, Elmwood; C, V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southern Kansas Millers’ 
Commercial Club, Wichita; F, E. Smith, 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center; J. A. 
Woodside, Woodside Grain Co., and A. F, 
Johns, J. R. Williamson Grain Co., Wichita; 
B. C. Rechel, Larabee Mills, Hutchinson; 
David Bowie, Mid-Continent Mills, Topeka; 
J. W. Pinkerton and H. H. Starkweather, 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center; J. J. 
Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson; 
b. R. Krehbiel, Mound Ridge Milling Co., 
Mound Ridge; W. F. McCullough, McCullough 
Grain Co., Wichita; Samuel Lukens, Lukens 
Milling Co., Atchison; Prof. L. A. Fitz and 
Prof. W. M. Jardine, State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan; J. W. Sauer, N. Sauer Mill- 
ing Co,, Cherryvale; C. B. Way, Canton Mill- 
ing Co., Canton; H. W. Johantgen, Linds- 
borg Milling & Elevator Co., Lindsborg; H. 
Q. Banta, Oberlin Roller Mills, Oberlin; J. 
H. Shienick, Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend; C, E. Curran, Concordia Milling Co., 
Concordia; George Koch, Koch Grain Co., 
Wichita; IF, E. Wolf, Forest Park Milling 
Co,, Ottawa; B. E. Teichgraeber, Emporia; 
Ek. 8S. Engle, Abilene Milling Co., Abilene; 
Paul Noble, Kinsley Milling Co., Kinsley; F. 
E,. Smith, Williamson Milling Co., Clay Cen- 
ter, 


OKLAHOMA 


Frank Foltz, Blackwell Milling & Elevator 
Co., Blackwell; J. E. Ruth, Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher; George G, Sohlberg, Acme 
Milling Co., C. W. Connellee, Plansifter Mill- 
ing Co., and Fred Miller, Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City; J. W. McNeal, Guthrie Mill 
& Elevator Co,, Guthrie; J. F. Kroutil, Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., Yukon; G, A, Harbaugh, 
Alva Roller Mill Co., Alva, 


TEXAS 
George F. Chapman, Cnapman Milling Co., 
Sherman; B. R. Neal, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Dallas; J. N. Rayzer, Alliance Milling 
Co., Denton; J. C. Whaley, Whaley Mill & 
Elevator Co., Gainesville; G, B. R. Smith, G, 
B. R. Smith Milling Co,, Sherman, 


ILLINOIS 


H,. B. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton; J, 
B. Magee, H. L. Halliday Milling Co., Cairo; 
F. B. Rice and W. L. Phelps, Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co, Chicago; C, F. Rock, Ed- 


wardsville Milling Co., Edwardsville; Kil- 
lian Coerver, Schoening-Koenigsmark Mill- 
ing Co., Waterloo; W. E. Meek, Meek Mill- 
ing Co., Marissa; M. D. King, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield; E. P. Bronson, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, C. H. Challen, the 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago. John E, Ba- 
con, American Miller, Chicago; V. J. Peter- 
sen, Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago; C, B. 
Spaulding, Millers’ Products Co., Chicago; J. 
E. Herbert, D. L. Marshall Flour Co., Chi- 
cago; J. W. Gift, Globe Roller Mills, Peoria; 
F. W. Knollenberg, Knollenberg Milling Co., 
Quincy; Frank G. Clark, Chicago; Robert S. 
Johnston, Johnston & Mackenzie, Chicago; 
John I. Logan, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago; William M. Clark, Chicago; Frank 
M. Anderson, J, Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chi- 
cago; C. J. O’Donnell, Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes, Chicago; J. C. Murray, The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 


MISSOURI 


E. W. Kidder, R. E. Kidder Flour Mills; 

John Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
S. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co; R. E. Sterling, 
the Northwestern Miller; G. K. Walton, Goffe 
& Carkener, all of Kansas City; Charles 
Espenschied, St. Louis; T. H. Edwards, Mod- 
el Mill, Salisbury; George Wolff, Jr., Wolff 
Milling Co., New Haven; H. H. Allen, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; Edwin Stanard, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; P. H. 
Litchfield, Modern Miller, St. Louis; G. M. 
Northrup, Northrup Milling Co., Platte City; 
Harry Smith, Lonsdale Grain Co; W. A. Mc- 
Gowan, Nickel Plate; J. L. Pease, Lacka- 
wanna Line; J. E. Compton, Lehigh Valley 
T. Co; A. Mackenzie, Kansas Grain & Ele- 
vator Co; J. C. Robb, J. C. Robb Grain Co; 
George A. Davis, Ernst-Davis Grain Co; H. 
T. Mulhall and W. C. Goffe, Goffe & Carken- 
er; D. L. Croysdale, Croysdale Grain Co; 
Paul M. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co; A. J. Win- 
trode, R. E. Kidder Flour Mills; Fred C., 
Vincent, Fred B. Godfrey and John Simonds, 
Simonds-Shields Grain Co; W. W. Wynne, 
Milling & Grain News; B. L. Hargis, Hargis 
Grain Co; George S. Carkener, Goffe & Cark- 
ener Grain Co; C. J. Maley, E. J. Stegner and 
E. C. Marems, M. C. & St. L. R. R; F. J. 
Murphy, Invincible Grain Cleaning Co; John 
T. Snodgrass, Snodgrass Grain Co; E, L. 
Morris, U. S. Grain Standardization; D. F. 
Piazzek, Kemper Grain Co; W. B. Burns, 
Milling & Grain News; F. H. Briggs, Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co; H. W. Turner, 
Kansas City Bag Mfg. Co; George A. Ayls- 
worth, Moffatt Commission Co; J. B. M. Wil- 
cox and Theodore F. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; C. W. Lonsdale, Lonsdale Grain 
Co; B. C. Moore and James E. Seaver, Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co; R. J. Lightbourn, Jr; H. L. 
Sparks, R. E. Kidder Flour Mills; W. G. 
Dilts, H. H. Steele & Co; J. A. McGuire, 
Loomis Grain & Milling Co; W. B. Lathrop, 
Pierson-Lathrop Grain Co; W. P. Buchon, 
Richardson Leah Co; Joseph Geisel and H. 
R. Williams; R. W. Arndt, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co; D. H. Krestay; W. L. Hammond, 
Kansas City Bag Co; F. W. Copley and W. 
Cc. Singler, Bemis Bro. Bag Co; Earl Rankin, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co; Hugo Roos, Modern 
Miller; J. R. Tomlin, Tomlin Grain Co; C, 
W. Lawless, Moore-Lawless Grain Co; A. L. 
Ernst, Ernst-Davis Grain Co; R. Van Evera, 
Kansas Milling & Elevator Co; N. F. Noland 
and D. B. Sibley, Terminal Elevator Co; R. 
L. Thomson, Southwestern Milling Co; E. A. 
Wilter, Kemper Milling & Elevator Co; O. S. 
Hallis, A. C. Davis Grain Co; W. R. Duerr, 
Southwestern Milling Co; R. E. Kidder, R. 
E. Kidder Flour Mills; Allen Logan, Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., all of Kansas City. 

A. C. Robinson, Hunter, Robinson & 
Weng; Henry Burg, Annan, Burg & Co; 
Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co; 
Cc. B. Pratt, Bemis Bro. Bag Co; F. P. Mey- 
er, John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co; E. L. 
Waggoner, E. L, Green Commission Co; C, 
M. Yager, Modern Miller; J. Hanley Yore, H. 
& L. Chase Co; John H. Beek, Fulton Bag 
Co; Louis Fusz, Regina Flour Mill Co., all 
of St. Louis; J. C. Speck, Rea-Page Milling 
Co., Marshall; Robert R. Clark, Davis Mill- 
ing Co., St. Joseph; R. Sam Hays, Sweet 
Springs Milling Co., Sweet Springs; W. H. 
Marshall, secretary Southwestern Missouri 
Millers’ Club, Joplin; William Pollock, Wm. 
Pollock Mill & Elevator Co., Mexico; Charles 
N. Decker and R. D. Spivey, Milwaukee Bag 
Co., Kansas City; O. M. Harrison, Glasgow 
Milling Co., Glasgow; H, E. Jungeblut, Na- 
poleon Mills, Napoleon; A. J. Eisenmayer, 
EKisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield; V. F. 
Guncolly, Independence; D. Bullard, Mag- 
nolia Milling & Elevator Co., Warrensburg; 
T. J. Halsey, Holden Mill & Elevator Co., 
Holden; John T. Milbank, City Mills, Chilli- 
cothe; Eugene A, Fusz, Washington Milling 
Co., Washington; C. N. Hamacher, Rich- 
mond; L. S. Meyer, John F, Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., Springfield. 

S. R. Carter, Carter, Shepherd & Co., Han- 
nibal; W. N. Fearman, Star Milling Co., 
Mountain Grove; Ivan Link, Link Milling 
Co., Springfield; W. H. Waggoner, Waggon- 
er-Gates Milling Co., Independence; Edward 
S. Hart and S. J. Dudley, Acme Milling Co., 
Knobnoster; William Raubinger, Everton 
Roller Mills Co., Everton; C. F. Forster, Lex- 
ington Flouring Mills, Lexington; Albert 
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Muench, Hauck Milling Co., St. Joseph: H. 
F. Kirk and C, M, Pease, Magnolia Milling & 
Elevator Co., Warrensburg; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; David 
Page, Mid-Continent Mills, Topeka; ¢_ J. 
Wolsner, Mammoth Milling Co., Kansus 
City; Prof. George A. Dean, Kansas Stit: 
Agricultural College, Manhattan; L. A. Fi|) 
er, Thresher-Fuller Grain Co; L. W. Fu! 
and EB, R. Lauer, Erie Railroad; John 
ley and A. D. Schwartz, Kelley Milling 
Donald Moffatt, Moffatt Commission ‘‘\: 
William Murphy, Murphy Grain Co; KH. 4, 
Sawyer, Kimball-Sawyer Milling Co; A. 
Mosier, Allis-Chalmers Co., all of 
City. 


Kansas 


INDIANA 

A. W. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., and J. I, 
Knauss, Phoenix Mill Co., Evansville; George 
G. Doran, Blanton Milling Co., Indianaj) \is 
Cc, B, Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., No- 
blesville; Cloyd Loughry, Loughry }[::os 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello; Edgar fy- 
ans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 


MINNESOTA 


John §S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour \tilis 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles T. Olson, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona; W. CG. k. , 
Northwestern Miller, and H. §S, Kennedy, 
Minneapolis; H. S. Comer, Crescent M ‘ling 
Co., Fairfax; H. R. Lyon, Russell-\ille: 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. D. Good 
Duluth Universal Mill Co., Duluth; B. 
lach, La Grange Mills, Red Wing; F. «. At- 
kinson, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneay)«)! 
Paul Voss, Echo Milling Co., Echo; |. H, 
Pinney, secretary Minnesota Millers’ (‘lub, 
Minneapolis; E. Van Houten, Moorhea:! B 
Stockman, Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 
luth; H, F. Marsh, New Prague Flo 
Mill Co., New Prague. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

C. A. Lum, Aberdeen Mill Co., Aber 

S. D; W. H. Stokes, Jr.. W. H. Stokes 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D. 


NEBRASKA 


Cc. L. Aller, The Crete Mills, Crete; Row A, 
Davis, Gibbon; J. E. Jacobson, Lexinuton 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lexington; H. E. 
Gooch, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., lin- 
coln; H. E. Schreck, Updike Milling ‘‘o., 
and Thomas F. Blake, Maney Milling ‘o., 
Omaha; E. E. Barber, Lincoln Mills, ani F. 
E. Roth, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., L.in- 
coln; J. E. Burgner, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Protective Association, Grand Is}::1id: 
H. B. Smith, secretary South Nebraska Mi! 
ers’ Club, Lincoln; Guy L, Cooper, Humbu lit 
Mills, Humboldt; W. J. Monaghan, 
Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, 


IOWA 
E. F. Consigny, Centennial Mill Co., is 
Moines; I. W. Shambaugh, Clarinda Flvu: 
ing Mills, Clarinda; Paul A, Ketels, Mart: is 
Bros, Milling Co., Sioux City; W. H. Lea 
ers, Central Roller Mills Co., Ida Grove. 


WISCONSIN 


George M. Heath, Listman Mill Co., 


Crosse; C. B. Stern, B. Stern & Sons, M 
waukee, 
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NEW YORK 


F. J. Rhines, Farwell & Rhines, Wat: 
town; F. H. Price, F. H. Price Co; All: 
Ff. Janss; A, Lubetkin, Lubetkin Bros; \\ 
R. Gregory, Bakers’ Review; F, O. Seay, 
Dawson & Seaver; D. S. Kniering, Thomas 
& Kniering; A. Viviana; E. G. Broennem:n, 
millers’ agent,—all of New York city. 

OHIO 

L. C. Chase, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; \ 
Mennel, Harter Milling Co., Toledo; C. |) 
Greenleaf, Lyon & Greenleaf, Wauseon; |i 
W. Fish, secretary Ohio Millers’ State As: 
ciation, Mansfield; H. H. Phelps, Cock! 
Milling Co., Lexington; J. H. Shelley, W: 
lington Flour Mills, Wellington. 


MICHIGAN 
W. B. Campbell and Robert Henkel, Co: 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit; Fred N. Row 
Valley City Milling Co., and F. A. Voig 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Davy | 
Stott, Detroit. 


t 


KENTUCKY 
Breaux, Ballard & Ballard ( 
Louisville; Joseph le Compte, Lexingt: 
Roller Mills, Lexington; W. Atkinso 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Louisville, 


B. A. 


TENNESSEE 
E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville; S. ‘ 
Hutcheson, Mountain City Milling Co,, Cha’ - 
tanooga; J. B. McLemore, secretary Sout! 
eastern Millers’ Association, Nashville; | 


Deutsch and W. A. Turner, American Bs 


Co., Memphis, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W. Hz. Caven and H. V. Meyers, Fo 
States Grain Co., Texarkana, Ark; A. 


Langdon, millers’ agent, London, Englan 
Edward R. Bailey, Hungarian Mill & E! 
vator Co,, Denver, Colo. 
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The demand for flour continues quiet. 
Buyers are firm in their position of re- 
sisting the present price level and are not 
taking any more flour than they require 
for immediate use. Most of the business 
being booked is for prompt shipment, 
and all flour held by buyers on previous 
contracts is being ordered out. As has 
been the case for many weeks the buying 
is almost entirely on established brands 
in what is called “cotton-sack” trade. 

Somewhat sensational news in regard 
to the growing wheat in the Southwest 
served to stimulate the wheat market; 
but most of that strength was displayed 
in the July option. Cash prices were 
only about steady during the week and 
all values showed a reaction on Saturday, 
following the news of rains in western 
Kansas. 

There is almost no interest in flour for 
new-crop shipment. Some millers tested 
the market with offers on the basis of 
September wheat but, even when quota- 
tions were made at the least possible 
figure, buyers showed little interest. For 
instance, quotations for August-Septem- 
ber flour to eastern centers at less than 
$5, jute, New York, were scorned by 
buyers. They say they do not want to 
buy at this time, since they have no out- 
let for the flour. 

Cables are in much the same situation. 
The market basis is entirely too high to 
permit export sales. 

Feed is a dull market and prices are 
declining. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills for 
the week was 28,700 bbls, representing 41 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
32,400, or 47 per cent, the week previous, 
25,900, or 32 per cent, a year ago, and 
33,300, or 42 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Disquieting news came in from Kansas 
and Nebraska much of last week. Rather 
startling claims of damage were based 
upon the lack of rains in parts of both 
states, principally in the western part of 
Kansas. How much or how little cre- 
dence to place in the reperts was difficult 
of decision because of the fact that par- 
ticular efforts have been made to damage 
Kansas wheat this year in the face of 
unusually favorable prospects, and the 
reporters whose interest lies in that direc- 
tion have manufactured statements out 
of whole cloth. 

However, conditions were not satis- 
factory and there has been a steadily 
growing need of rain if Kansas is to 
harvest the maximum crop indicated by 
earlier conditions. That any large or 
widespread damage has been done by the 
lack of surface moisture in the past two 
weeks is improbable. It may become 
necessary somewhat to reduce the most 
hopeful estimates, but to cut the Kansas 
crop heavily at this time is foolish. 

Finally, much of the alarm was set 
aside when .generous rains fell over a 
large district Friday night. The rains 
were not general but visited the districts 
where moisture was most needed. 

Regardless of alarmist reports, the 
larger part of the Kansas wheat area 
still shows a highly promising condition, 
and it may be regarded as sure that a 
very large crop will be cut. Rains are 
needed in some districts and would be 
welcome in others. Even where not seri- 
ously needed, rainfall would have a pro- 
nounced effect in increasing the yield. 

Rain would also be welcome in north- 
ern Oklahoma, but harvest in that state 
‘s very near and a large crop is certain. 





KANSAS MILLING FIGURES CONFIRMED 

A special census bulletin, made public 
last week, gives figures on the flour out- 
put of Kansas mills for the year 1909. 
The report states that the amount of 
flour made in the calendar year was 10,- 
858,960 bbls, resulting from the consump- 
tion of 52,457,409 bus of wheat. Figures 
compiled by this office covering the crop 
year ending June 1, 1909, gave the flour 
output at 10,387,319 bbls of flour, result- 
ing from the consumption of 44,460,844 
bus of wheat. The figures compiled by 
the Northwestern Miller have been ques- 
tioned in some quarters on account of 
the fact that, allowing. that much wheat 
for yearly mill consumption has repeat- 
edly disputed the official figures on the 
Kansas wheat crop. This confirmation 
by the census establishes the reliability 
of the figures reported by mills to this 
office and makes them available for use 
in figuring the wheat crop figures of 
Kansas. 


WISCONSIN RATE CASE 


M. E. Casto, traffic manager of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, last week 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a petition for the suspension of 
tariffs over various roads from the Mis- 
souri River to points in Wisconsin north 
of Watertown and Milwaukee which were 
to become effective this week. The case 
grows out of the withdrawal, May 14, 
1911, of proportional rates on grain and 
grain products from the Missouri River 
to that territory and publishing new 
tariffs carrying a 15%4¢ rate. 

EARL RANKIN TO NEW YORK 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co., of Wichi- 
ta and Kansas City, last week announced 
the appointment of Earl Rankin as its 
representative for New York city. Mr. 
Rankin will move to New York about 
June 15 and will open an office for the 
company in the Produce Exchange dis- 
trict. It is the purpose of the concern to 
put forth a maximum effort to place its 
brand with the jobbing trade in New 
York city. Mr. Rankin was manager of 
the Bulte Mills Co., previous to its sale 
to the Kansas Co. Since that time he 
has been sales-manager of the Kansas 
City mill and assistant secretary of the 
company. 


NEW OKLAHOMA SECRETARY 


A special committee appointed to se- 


lect a secretary for the Oklahoma Mill- 


ers’ Association will meet at Oklahoma 
City June 5, to select a candidate for the 
position. It is understood that the com- 
mittee has the names of two or three men 
under consideration. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Reports from 29 mills in the South- 
west outside of Kansas City, with a 
weekly capacity of 123,270 bbls, show a 
flour outturn of 62,735 for last week, 
representing 50 per cent of capacity. The 
week previous, mills with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 153,420 bbls turned out 74,120, 
or 48 per cent. A year ago, mills with a 
weekly capacity of 146,700 bbls turned 
out 67,323, or 46 per cent. Two years 
ago, mills with a weekly capacity of 76,- 
800 turned out 44,248, or 58 per cent. 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,394 bbls last week, 1,170 the week 
previous, 5,339 a year ago, and 3,010 two 
years ago. 

The condition of the trade is indi- 
cated by the following extracts from 
confidential reports: 

Small.>.Slow... Very dull... Fair... 
Dead dull...Fair...Not much doing... 
Fair... Slow... Fair... Selling nothing 
...Dull...Fair; some looking for lower 
prices...Good...Quiet... Slow... Noth- 
ing doing...Dull...Awfully slow... Very 
poor; shipping instructions very good 
- + Quiet. 


Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Baden-Vilm Milling Co., Winfield. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ellsworth Mill & Elev. Co., Ellsworth. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. 

Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plainville. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

J. R, Soden, Emporia. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 

Wellington Milling & Elev. Co., Wellington. 

Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

NEBRASKA 

Brown Milling Co., Fremont, 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 

Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Edward Arms died at her home 
in Bellows Falls, Vt., May 20, at the age 
of 64. Mrs. Arms was the widow of 
Edward Arms, of the Kansas City mill- 
ing firm of Arms & Kidder. R. E. Kidder, 
resident partner of the firm, purchased 
the interest of Mrs. Arms last year. 

Allen Logan, Kansas City, who put out 
a carefully compiled crop report about a 
month ago indicating a prospective yield 
of 90,000,000 bus for Kansas, issued a 
second report last week indicating a 
probable yield of 91,986,182 bus. The 
estimate is based on reports received 
from a large number of grain men and 
millers in the state. 

Information received from Texas is to 
the effect that sales of new-crop wheat 
are being made at 96c, Texas points, for 
June shipment. This is on the basis of 
$1.16 Kansas City. Considerable wheat 
is said to have been bought by Texas 
mills at this price. It is certain that none 
of the Texas crop will move north. Ad- 
vices from Oklahoma, however, are to the 
effect that a large part of the early move- 
ment will come to Kansas City. 

Following the abandonment of the pro- 
posed trip through the Kansas wheat 
district, a private party, made up of C. 
M. Hardenbergh and C. W. Lonsdale, 
Kansas City, Edward Broenniman, of 
New York city, and J. C. Murray, of Chi- 
cago, decided to spend Saturday and Sun- 
day viewing the wheat in Kansas. They 
motored in the neighborhood of Dodge 
City and Hutchinson and spent a part of 
yesterday at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan. 

News was received here last week of 
the death at Denver, May 21, of Mrs. E. 
D. Humphrey. Mrs. Humphrey has been 
in bad health for a considerable time and 
her death was not unexpected. Funeral 
service was conducted at El Reno, Okla., 
on the following Thursday. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is president of the El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., and the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. He has not been 
active in connection with either business 
for the past two or three years and has 
been residing in Denver. 


NEBRASKA 

No improvement can be noted in trade 
this week. It is the same old story, no- 
body buying unless practically out of 
flour, and many dealers seem to prefer 
being out of flour now to ordering. Very 
little has been sold in any section. Local 
Nebraska trade is practically as dull as 
trade east of the Missouri River. Prices 
reflect the slack demand for flour. There 
is a range of 60c per bbl in places. Dif- 
ference in quality will account for a 
good part of this range, but still prices 
way too low for any patent flour are be- 
ing quoted. Shipping directions came in 
just a little bit better last week on old 
contracts, but still it is with difficulty 
that a half-time run is maintained. There 
is some little inquiry and some sales of 
clear grade for export, although most is 
being sold in this country. There is a 
fair inquiry for low-grade flour. The de- 
mand for feed cannot be characterized as 
more than fair. 

WHEAT SUPPLIES 

Some of the smaller mills in the west- 
ern and southwestern parts of the state 
are shut down for lack of wheat and 
many more in those districts will follow 
before the new crop. Mills located in 
the central and eastern parts of the 
state still have no difficulty in obtaining 
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plenty of wheat without paying any pre- 
mium for it. Millers’ stocks are good, 
many having almost enough wheat to run 
to the new crop. 
THE GROWING WHEAT 

Complaint is heard from most sections. 
However, there is no question but that 
they are greatly overestimated. The 
wheat does need rain, and needs it bad- 
ly, too. However, there is but little like- 
lihood that any more than a trifling dam- 
age will result from the dry weatner so 
far. Another 10 days of hot weather 
without rain would certainly do a great 
deal of damage. 


YORK MILLS SOLD 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Schuyler, Neb., 
connected with Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
of that city, has purchased the York 
(Neb.) Roller Mills. New machinery will 
be installed a little later and the ca- 
pacity increased from 150 to 300 bbls. 


BALTIMORE 


Business continues dull and unsatis- 
factory. The feeling is easier, but there 
is not much change in prices, owing to 
the weaker feeling in feed. ‘The whole 
month almost has been an exceedingly 
dull one, with more complaint among 
mill agents than for a long while. The 
majority of the trade is looking for a 
lower range of prices, and advices from 
well-posted people indicate that present 
crop prospects on the whole, if main- 
tained, will result in lower values. Pros- 
pects for any large volume of business 
are not bright, and are that buyers will 
buy very conservatively until it is defi- 
nitely settled what the new crop will be. 

City mills report a dull domestic trade, 
with one small lot for export. Feed 
-aSy. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
were 2,064 bbls; receipts, also principal- 
ly for shipment, 27,360, 

NOTES 

The exports of flour for the week were: 
Liverpool, 929 bbls; Denmark, 673; Nor- 
way, 224; coastwise, 1,238. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad gives 
notice that ex-lake grain rates from July 
1 to Sept. 30 will be made as follows 
from Fairport, Ohio, to Baltimore: on 
corn for export, 4.2¢ per bu; on wheat 
for export, 4.2¢ per bu. 

WirtuiaM EK, Barrzev.. 

Baltimore, Md., June 3. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 31 in bus (000’s omitted): 


Fort William Wheat Oats Zarley Flax 


Cc. - SP Sarre 1,845 412 13 rep 
IE oi ag ae oho ga i 604 231 71 111 
Consolidated ...... 742 111 33 105 
CIVIG SO 5 4.0 9.0.5. 09.0-8 481 349 12 rs 
MUOUIOTM cs 05 eso o> 448 79 naa 67 
Mg SN Ee 93 139 57 9 
ee SS | rear 30 
oi! ee 5,087 1,323 305 293 
Port Arthur— 
Port Athy .<6<s 2,255 913 193 98 
morn. & Ce, <ccass 166 66 18 94 
Thunder Bay .... 319 136 94 42 
pO a ae 2,742 ,116 806 235 
Tot., both points. 7,829 2,439 612 H28 
ee 2,949 4,111 194 176 
Week’s shipments, 3,409 1,379 106 164 


STOCKS BY GRADE 


Wheat Bus Oats sus 
No. 2 hhard 2... : Mert te W 46 
No, 1 northern... 199 No. 2 ¢ W 1,038 
No, 2 northern.. 728 Ne. $c. W., 148 
No. 3 northern,.. 1,115 Ex. 1 feed.... 413 
1 Oe Be Saar 1,350 OOO ete tacee 313 
oN eer ee ae 2! See 180 
OCNOI recesec S060. SPEMOPE 6.605 :04% 299 

Wate? iiiosé 7,829 Sg | ea aaa 2,439 


World’s Grain Shipments 
World's wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (0000's omitted): June 3 
June l May 25 May 18 1911 


America ..... 4,696 7,184 4,824 3,808 
NEES 496 72 552 5,040 
a re 200 120 216 760 
EI a'e 6 6 Oke 1,312 1,304 1,568 1,984 
Argentina coe 23,296 3,792 B, R72 3,752 
Australia .... 840 656 312 1,165 
CemOTE ci bins 128 408 612 72 
Totals <.ccs. 9,968 13,536 11,856 16,584 
a a eee 5,191 5,271 5,004 5,528 
On passage— 
WEMORE So hx ine 66,192 60,080 659,464 ..... 
COP cv csccne’s 23,061 19,992 15,768  ..... 


Reports from Chicago are that the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. will declare an extra 
dividend of 3 per cent next fall, making 
10 per cent on the common for the year. 
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de die ed. Demand 
throughout eastern Canada has_ gone 
down considerably. Buyers may be look- 
ing for lower prices, but, if so, they will 
be disappointed for a time at least. With 
wheat holding its strength and millfeeds 
declining there is no immediate prospect 
of lower prices for flour. 

Export trade is particularly dead. 
Buyers and sellers are widely apart in 
their quotations. For 90 per cent win- 
ters, Glasgow is offering 27s 6d@28s per 
280 Ibs c.i.f. in cotton, while sellers want 
30s. Other Scottish ports are asked cor- 
responding prices, but these are nominal. 
Manitoba 90 per cents for shipment to 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London are held 
at 29s for standard brands, per 280 lbs, 
c.if., less 2 per cent, with a few mills 
offering at 27s 6d@28s net terms. 

Brokers buying Ontario winter pat- 
ents for export are quoting $3.90 per bbl 
in their bags, mill points, or $4.15 Mont- 
real, which same flour is selling for local 
use in Toronto or Montreal at $4.30@ 
4.40 in buyers’ bags. 

Local quotations: first patent, Mani- 
toba, $5.70; second, $5.20; strong bakers, 
$4.90; second bakers, $4.30, all per bbl in 
jute, delivered Ontario points; in cotton, 
10¢e per bbl extra. Ontario 90 per cent 
patent blends, $5.30; blended straights, 
$5.15; winter straights, $5, all per bbl in 
jute delivered in car lots, Ontario points. 

Millfeed is weakening. Some _ mills 
that had been holding out for winter 
prices reduced quotations $1 per ton on 
both bran and shorts last week. For ex- 
port, spring wheat bran is quoted by the 
big western companies at $18.50 per ton, 
f.o.b. Fort William, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks. Quotations: spring 
and winter wheat bran, $24 per ton, in 
100-lb bags, car lots, Ontario points; 
shorts, $26 per ten, in 100-lb bags. 

Ontario winter wheat is in limited sup- 
ply at same prices as a week ago. Ap- 
parently, farm reserves are small and, as 
crop prospects are poor, the market 
holds its strength. Mills are offering $1 
@1.05 for wagon loads at their doors, 
according to location. Quotations: On- 
tario wheat: No. 2 red or white winter, 
$1.05@1.06 per bu f.o.b. country points 
for car lots. Manitoba wheat, track Bay 
ports: No. 1 northern, $1.0914; No. 2 
northern, $1.06; No. 3 _ northern, 
$1.02, spot, track, Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay ports. 

Coarse grains are weaker. Manitoba 
oats show Ic less than a week ago; bar- 
ley, nominally 3c less; peas, 10c less, 
Demand for all these grains is light. 
Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario oats, car 
lots, country points, 47@48c per bu; No. 
2 Canadian western, 491/,c; No. 3, 4714¢; 
extra No. 1 feed oats, 4814¢, car lots, 
spot, Bay ports; malting barley, 85c; 
feed barley, 65@70c; rye, 90c; peas, 
$1.20; buckwheat, 75c, all per bu in car 
lots at country points; No. 2 yellow corn, 
kiln-dried, 861/,¢; No. 3 yellow, kiln- 
dried, 85%,c; natural 3 yellow, 841,c, 
prompt shipment f.o.b. Toronto. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are down 30c 
per bbl. This decline went into effect 
Saturday and applies to all eastern 
Canada. Export prices remain at lower 
levels fixed two weeks ago. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $2.40 per sack of 90 lbs and 
$5.05 per bbl for wholesale quantities, 
delivered anywhere between Sarnia and 
Montreal.. Oatmeal in 98 and 196 Ib 
packages 10 per cent over rolled oats, 
Asking prices to Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London: rolled oats, 32s 6d; pinhead, 


Flour trade is 


medium and fine, 31s 3d; coarse cut or 
standard, 31s, all per 280 lbs cif. usual 
terms. Continental markets, equivalent 
prices. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

Crop conditions in Ontario are none 
too good. The country has had too much 
rain and not enough warm weather. 
Many parts are almost under water. 
Warm, dry weather now would soon 
mend this. Winter wheat promises three- 
quarters of a crop, though it may do 
slightly better under ideal conditions 
from now until harvest. 


NOTES 


The Hawken Milling Co., Wallaceburg, 
Ont., is establishing a bakery at that 
point. 


J. W. South has bought a small flour 
mill at Otter Creek, Ont., and will oper- 
ate this hereafter. The former owner 
was J. Steinmiller. 

The Renfrew (Ont.) Roller Mills Co. 
and the Dowd Milling Co., Ottawa, which 
owns a mill at Pakenham, Que., are ne- 
gotiating an amalgamation. The new 
company will be known as the Renfrew 
Roller Mills, Ltd. This arrangement 





at Moose Jaw, Sask. 


years, graduating in 1903. 


New Prague Flouring Mills. 








Cc. E. AUSTIN 


C. E. Austin is the manager of the Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Mr. Austin was born in Barton, Vt., in 1879, and 
spent his first 20 years there working on a farm and attending school. On 
moying to Minneapolis in 1899 he attended the state university for four 
He then moved to New Prague to become super- 
intendent of public schools and after three years joined the staff of the 


In 1908 he moved to Moose Jaw to take charge of the new plant just 
established there and is still in that position. 
mill late last year was a severe blow, but this is now being replaced by a 
new and larger plant which will continue under Mr. Austin’s management. 


The burning of the company’s 








FREIGHT RATES 


Railways are quoting 141%,c per 100 
Ibs on flour, lake-and-rail, from Fort 
William to Montreal, Boston or New 
York. The all-water rate from Fort Wil- 
liam to Montreal is 124,¢ per 100 lbs. 
Quite a lot of business is being booked 
by the all-water route. 

Ocean rates on flour from Montreal to 
various overseas ports, as quoted to Cana- 
dian mills, are: Liverpool, 14c per 100 lbs; 
London, 14c; Glasgow, 15c; Belfast, 17¢; 
Dundee, 20c; Aberdeen, 20c; Dublin, 18¢; 
Bristol, 17¢; Manchester, 15c; Leith, 17¢. 
By adding these prices to the inland rate 
full rate from Fort William to British 
ports may be obtained. 


applies only to the Pakenham mill of the 
Dowd company. 

The labor unions of Ottawa are taking 
up the matter of higher prices for bread, 
now asked in that city, and threaten to 
establish a co-operative bakery. They 
are also asking the federal department 
of labor to investigate this grievance. 


The completion of the national trans- 
continental line as far as Cochrane will 
double the transportation facilities east 
of Port Arthur this year. Work is being 
rushed on this section and both the gov- 
ernment and railway are confident the 
road will be completed by the time the 
crop is ready to move. 


The members of the recently appoint- 


ed grain commission, consisting of Prof, 
Magill, W. D. Staples and T. N. Gibbs, 
arrived in Ottawa last week to hold a 
conference with the minister of trade and 
commerce. The new grain act was re- 
viewed and a general policy of the com- 
mission in preparation for handling this 
year’s crop discussed. Everything pos- 
sible will be done by the minister and the 
commission to prevent a repetition of 
last year’s blockade. 





MONTREAL 


There was a stronger feeling in the 
market for winter wheat grades last 
week and prices advanced 10c per bbl, 
which is attributed to the increasing 
scarcity of wheat throughout Ontario, 
coupled with the poor prospects for this 
year’s crop. The trade anticipates still 
higher prices before the new-crop flour 
comes on the market. The demand from 
biscuit manufacturers is fair and sales 
of choice patents were made at $5.25@ 
5.35 and straight rollers at $4.80@ 4.90 
per bbl in wood, and the latter in bags at 
$2.30@2.40, with extras at $2.05@?.10 
per bag. 

There has been no change in spring 
wheat flour, prices being firm, but the 
volume of business doing is small, both 
for domestic and export account. Buyers 
generally seem to be well supplied for 
the present and little activity is antici- 
pated until stocks in second hands are 
worked off; but, at the same time, miill- 
ers are all busy filling old contracts. 
Spring wheat patent firsts are quoted at 
$6.10, seconds at $5.60, and strong clears 
at $5.40 per bbl in wood and 30c per bbl 
less in bags. 

The demand from Europe is very limit- 
ed, which would indicate that buyers are 
being supplied with the large shipments 
going forward on earlier contracts and 
are awaiting developments before making 
further purchases. 

Bran is weaker and prices have been 
reduced $1 per ton to $24, including bags. 
There continues to be a steady demaid 
from the United States and further sales 
were made at $18@18.50 per ton f.o.). 
Fort William, which is a decline of 5(c 
@$1 per ton on previous sales. There 
has also been a fair demand from Europe 
and sales of a few small lots were mace 
for prompt shipment. The market for 
shorts is steady, under a continued govd 
demand at $27 per ton including bags, 
and millers in some cases state that their 
output is kept closely sold up. Moullie 
is firm on account of the high prices 
ruling for coarse grains, but the demand 
is quieter, with sales of pure grain gradvs 
at $34@38, and mixed at $30@32 per ton. 

Rolled oats remain steady, but the 
volume of business doing for domestic 
consumption is small at $5.35 per bbl in 
wood and $2.55 per bag. Corn meal 's 
unchanged, with a slow demand at $4.75 
per bbl in wood and $2.25 per bag. 

Business in Manitoba spring whea! 
over the cable has not improved, the de- 
mand from all sources being very limi! 
ed, and the few bids that have com: 
forward were 1@3c per bu under the 
actual cost. 

The foreign demand for Canadian oat 
has fallen away to practically nothing 
and prices have been reduced Is@I1s 3« 
per qr from the top figure realized, 23+ 
6d for extra No. 1 feed, which exporters 
attribute to the increased offerings from 
other exporting countries. Owing to the 
decline in prices in the Wi innipeg option 
market there has been a decided increase 
in the demand from local buyers and 
quite an active business has been done 
for shipment from Fort William. There 
has also been a good domestic demand 
on spot for car lots and all offerings met 
with a ready sale at steady prices. Extra 
No. 1 feed has sold at 511,@52c, No. 3 
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Canadian western at 50%,@5lc, and 
sample grades at 50@50¥.c per bu ex- 
store. ‘The stock of oats in store on spot 
is only 260,000 bus, of which thg bulk is 
held for export account. A year ago it 
was 585,000 bus. 

American corn is stronger and prices 
are Ic per bu higher than a week ago, 
with sales of car lots of No. 2 yellow to 
arrive at 88c, and No. 3 at 87c per bu 
ex-store. ’ 

There is considerable inquiry for Mani- 
toba feed barley, of which the offerings 
are small, both on spot and from the 
West, and prices rule firm at 65@66c 
per bu ex-store. Ontario malting barley 
js quiet. Buyers are fairly well supplied 
for the present, but prices are unchanged 
at $1.06@1.07 per bu for the best grades 
ex-store. 

NOTES 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
78,280 sacks, compared with 71,890 last 
year. 

The shipments of Canadian grain from 
Fort William to Buffalo for the month 
of May were 6,400,500 bus wheat, 1,- 
950,000 bus oats, 381,000 bus barley, and 
323,000 bus flaxseed. 

The demand for inland freight has in- 
creased somewhat of late and engage- 
ments of wheat from Fort William to 
Montreal, all water, were .made at 6@ 
644c and oats at 4@414c per bu. 

Receipts of rolled oats for the week 
were 2,370 sacks, against 9,689 a year 
ago. The exports for the week were 8,823 
sacks and 3,750 cases, compared with 
5,649 sacks and 350 cases last year. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., announces that F. H. Anson, 
who has been general superintendent for 
the past six years, will leave the company 
on Aug. 1. : 

Wight & Esdaile, grain-brokers, load- 
ed the steamer Lingfield for Hull with 
256,893 bus of Canadian wheat and the 
steamer Rokeby for Avonmouth with 
220,000 bus wheat for the Ames-Brooks 
Co., of Duluth. 

T’. Williamson, vice-president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces that, owing to the steadily in- 
creasing demand for its brands of flour, 
it has lately increased the capacity of the 
mill from 2,000 to 2,500 bbls. 

The firm of Thomson & Earle, grain 
and freight brokers, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent, A. G. Thomson re- 
tiring, and the business will be continued 
by P. B. Earle. Mr. Thomson has been 
in business for over 40 years and he is 
one of the oldest members of the Mont- 
real Corn Exchange Association. 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand from American or Canadian ex- 
porters for ocean grain or flour space 
from this port and the market in conse- 
quence is quiet, but as all the outward 
vessels are being well filled by exporters 
who engaged the freight some time ago 
the market remains stéady and rates 
show no change. . 

The following table shows the exports 
of grain and flour from the port of 
Montreal for the week: 





Wheat Oats Flour 

To— bus bus sacks 
LAVOPMOGL Wawau'sas 197,854 ...+.- 1,420 
ON ea 152,723 9,500 4,900 
PPMNEE 5s sae Kae 151,198 239,464 4,996 
(Tin ee eee I5O.805 3 .coses 14,651 
DOME | x<cuiac voave 150,855 94,518 16,950 
TL ee Pe ee oS See 6,241 
Ul PE ne THEE ov wesee 2,500 
Manchester ...... 8 ree 1,000 
HAN os caeaweee Swe. vawsee. .-wxiene 
TOUGME o esses oc an 1,058,235 343,482 52,658 


Tuomas S. Bark. 
Montreal, Que., June 3. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Latest prices in the Vancouver market 
were: No. 1 feed wheat, $34; No. 2, $32; 
barley, $35; whole corn, $40; crushed, 
S42; oats, $32; middlings, $35, all per ton, 
sacked, Oatmeal, $3.80 per 100 Ibs. 
Flour, $7.05@7.15 per bbl. 

Flour is steady, with no change in 
prices, There is no export trade, but do- 
mestic business is showing a gradual in- 
crease. The future of the export trade 
is being continually discussed and public 
interest is much aroused over the various 
dock schemes that have been put forward, 
every one of which brings in the ques- 
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tion of wheat export when the Panama 
Canal is opened. 
NOTES 

H. J. Patten, of Chicago, paid Van- 
couver a first visit on his return from 
Australia. He said that he was of the 
opinion that Vancouver is going to be 
one of the biggest wheat-shipping centers 
of the world owing to its position with 
regard to the prairies. 

The newly organized Vancouver Grain 
Exchange held its first meeting recently 
and some very optimistic speeches were 
delivered. J. E. Hall, of the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., outlined the 
objects of the Exchange and spoke at 
length regarding the freight rates on 
grain via Vancouver. He expected a re- 
duction of at least 25 per cent in rates as 
soon as the other transcontinental lines 
were completed. Charles Meek spoke on 
the question of dock facilities and urged 
the members to get government support 
for these faciiities. 

L. W. Maxovsk1. 

Vancouver, B. C., May 30, 1912. 





MANITOBA 


There was a fairly active domestic de- 
mand for flour last week, but no new 
feature in the export business, the vol- 
ume sold being moderate. There is no 
change in prices. The net prices on flour 
to Manitoba points, in cotton bags, de- 
livered to the retail dealers, are: best 
patents, $6.10 per bbl; seconds, $5.50@ 
5.60; first clears, $4.70@4.80; lower 
grades, $3@3.10; in jute bags, 10c¢ per 
bbl less. 

There are no new developments in the 
feed market. A fairly good eastern de- 
mand exists at firm bids, and the do- 
mestic business Keeps up in good shape. 
The following are the net prices on car 
lots, delivered to Manitoba points: 


Bran, 1h 160-1D DOMES. .<2.<6 660% 0s $19.00 @ 20.00 
Shorts, in 100-lb bags........... oe eee @21.00 
Oat CROP, Ib WH s oe os 86 cc ccc é 90:00 20.00 
Barley chop, in bulk..........-. oo 0 oe @28.00 
Mixed barley and oats, in bulk.. .....@28.50 
OR COIR, TR WE ike cece kee -»@35.00 


The contract grade of oats is easier, 
but the feed grades hold fairly firm un- 
der keen demand. The closing price of 
No. 2 Canadian western oats at the week- 
end was 43c, compared with 45c the pre- 
vious Saturday; extra No. 1 feed oats, 
4114c. Barley continues quiet, and prices 
are not quoted. Flaxseed was firm for 
most of the week, but prices dropped a 
little at the week-end. The closing price 
of No. 1 northwestern on Saturday was 
$1.96, compared with $2.0214 the pre- 
vious Saturday. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market has 
been fairly steady, with a moderate de- 
mand for all grades. Inspections at 
Winnipeg fell off during the week, but it 
is expected that there will be another 
brief spurt as soon as the coarse grain 
seeding is finished. The following were 
the closing prices of wheat in the Winni- 
peg market on each day of the week: 

CO Cash——{ -———Futures——_, 
in 2n 3n May July Oct. 
May 27.. 104 101 96% 104% 105% 98% 








May 28.. 104% 101% 96% 104% 105% 98% 
May 29.. 103% 101 96% 104 105% 98 
May 30.. 104% 101% 96% 104% 105% 98 
May 31.. 103% 100% 96% 105 97% 


June 1... 103% 100% 96% 104% 97% 

All prices are for in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 

CROP SITUATION 

A leading Winnipeg grain-dealer de- 
scribes the spring wheat crop conditions 
in western Canada as rather mixed owing 
to repeated rains and cool weather. He 
says that early fields look well, and re- 
cent growing weather has been favorable, 
with the exception that the lower lands 
have received too much rain in some 
parts. Guesses at the acreage have been 
reduced somewhat, and some are of the 
opinion that the increase in wheat area 
this season in the northwestern provinces 
will be about 5 per cent over last year. 
A couple of weeks ago it was roughly 
estimated that the wheat area this year 
would be about 12,000,000 acres. How- 
ever, on account of the comparatively 
small amount of fall plowing, and the 
hindrance- to work this spring by fre- 
quent rains, it is probable that 11,500,000 
acres is nearer the correct mark. 

A great deal of the grain has been 
sown poorly, having been disked in on 
stubble fields, and it is stated by some 
authorities that much poor seed has been 
used. A bulletin issued by the Canadian 


Pacific Railway a few days ago says that 
the improvement in the weather recently 
has left the ground in very good condi- 
tion, and the grain is coming on splen- 
didly. The greater portion of the wheat 
in Manitoba is now up two to five inches. 
The Hon. George Lawrence, minister of 
agriculture for Manitoba, has returned 
from a tour of inspection, and he reports 
conditions generally favorable. He says 
that this province can stand a lot of rain, 
and he does not consider that any mate- 
rial harm has been done by the abun- 
dance of moisture this spring. 

The Saskatchewan department of agri- 
culture has issued a report stating that 
the wheat crop is making encouraging 
headway, and most of it is now up four 
to six inches. Failure to germinate in 
some sections has caused the farmers to 
resow with flax and oats. The increase in 
the area under oats in that province is 
estimated at about 20 per cent, about 90 
per cent of that grain being sown. The 
Manitoba Free Press published its sec- 
ond crop report the other day, and sums 
up the situation as highly satisfactory. 
It says that wheat seeding was generally 
finished about May 20, and the plant is 
up from three to six inches. The report 
also states that, owing to the wet weather, 
the wheat area is 5 per cent smaller than 
it would have been had seeding conditions 
been more favorable. The 5 per cent re- 
ferred to will be sown to coarse grains, 
resulting in an increase in those. The 
Free Press figures the wheat area ate11,- 
542,500 acres. It is too early to form 
an intelligent idea of the area under oats, 
barley and flax. About 75 per*cent of 
the oat seeding, 50 per cent of the barley 
and about 40 per cent of the flax was 
done at the time the report was written. 


NOTES 

The Self-Drying Portable Granary Co., 
Ltd., bas been incorporated, with head- 
quarters in Winnipeg. 

The new elevator of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Brandon, Man., to 
replace the two elevators that burned 
recently, will have a capacity of 120,000 
bus. 

A report from Saskatoon, Sask., says 
that The Quaker Oats Co. will build there 
a mill of 250 bbls oatmeal capacity and 
500 bbls of other cereals. It will have a 
storage capacity of 200,000 bus. ‘The city 
is giving a free site and a special assess- 
ment rate. 

J. Crearer, president of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Co., and J. Massie, gen- 
eral manager of the company, have been 
in Fort William, looking over the situa- 
tion with a view to either building or buy- 
ing a terminal elevator. The report is 
current, although not yet confirmed, that 
they have bought elevator “B” from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

R. W. Morrison. 

Winnipeg, Man., June 3. 
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MARITIME PROVINCES 


A decline of $1 per ton in the price of 
bran is the only change recorded in the 
Maritime Province markets this week. 
All other lines are firm and steady, al- 
though it is expected that middlings will 
follow bran. Feeds in all lines are offer- 
ing more freely, the demand is good and 
prices, with the exception of bran, well 
sustained. 

There is talk among some of the bakers 
in the smaller towns of making an ad- 
vance in the prices of fancy bread and 
cakes. Heretofore, each baker has very 
largely followed out his own ideas as to 
charges, but an attempt is to be made to 
come to some sort of understanding and, 
as a result, there may be an advance in 
some of the more popular lines of fancy 
breads. It is also stated that an effort 
is under way to organize the bakery em- 
ployees in the city of Halifax and that, if 
successful, the movement will spread to 
St. John later. 

Reports from the West Indies state 
that trade there promises to be very brisk 
this summer and that Canadian brands 
of flour are increasing in popularity. The 
announcement of the terms of the con- 
vention between Canada and the West 
Indies regarding a preferential tariff is 
being eagerly awaited. The minister of 
trade and commerce stated in St. John 
recently that this was to be the first step 
in a series of preferential arrangements 
with the British colonies, but St. John is 
more deeply interested in the West In- 
dian trade than any other, as that will 
be transacted very largely through this 
port and of Halifax. 


THE CROPS 


Nova Scotia reports the crop outlook 
as encouraging. Prince Edward Island 
authorities indicate that more attention 
will be given this year to potatoes than 
to oats. Formerly the island was a very 
large producer of oats, but the increased 
demand for potatoes and the high prices 
in effect during the last year or so have 
had their influence. A shortage in the 
Prince Edward Island oat crop means a 
much greater demand for western oats in 
these provinces. 

New Brunswick is expected to have 
more oats than usual this summer and 
not as much barley and wheat. ‘The high 
potato prices have also operated against 
the oat and wheat crop in this province. 
General crop conditions here are, how- 
ever, reported to be very good. 

A. FE. McGrintey. 

St. John, N. B., June 3. 





Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of corn from America at 42,000 bus, 
against 564,000 last year. Since July 
1, exports approximate 32,992,000 bus, 
against 46,869,000 in 1910-11. 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


The exports of wheat from the United States, according to the last report of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, have been as follows, in bushels: 


coo April er Ten months ending April 

Exported to— 1911 1912 1910 1911 1912 
Be Ee eee ee 262,319 311,644 21,199,607 10,811,042 15,377,361 
OE ASAE CE OP ET ree 411,878 229,819 5,845,438 2,028,385 4,022,171 
RN over ara! dws eve Sh-4-0°8 aK wore a8 Rod Lak “sawees 757,882 3,624,407 35,977 
GN ni cose ho adocv arse sesion es 32,053 4,671 4,958,790 513,291 1,562,861 
Gs a aiaea Kies ens ketene, ~ See 8206 6 <a 1,960,044 146,271 509,055 
PAL OOS IOC TIE 56,000 87,967 2,616,564 710,544 3,388,444 
CGP MPO oc icr wea csvecnceseces 100,000 184,800 1,026,384 282,371 1,423,475 
REA AC Pe ete Ea 40,085 10,063 2,022,676 1,029,081 520,004 
tater ale aw dig alkiglara dae acase ek oie 78,982 347,606 2,403,248 247,800 1,289,707 
Ne i te 09,048 26,011 425,817 238,626 435,804 
Dc tee ese e see Ca he eeeneeeaca wanes cane 274,170 eS rrr 
RN MANNE ony o Sicia wpa eee ae a 183,379 76,945 





2,000,104 792,845 
21,741,985 


1,385,960 3,567,565 


FLOUR EXPORTS 


The exports of flour from the United States, according to the last report of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, have been as follows, in barrels: 


Exported to 

United Kingdom .......... 

I ae ino 68 6000008 1a awa Oe as WOR 
EE PS ACE FE COPE TOT 
NR NS Se 5nd aediaid'a' bb da-dbd ea ée 
ee ES EOE TOL OL OTT PCr eer 
oe OPE ee OR ee SO 
Cen. American States and British Honduras. 
CNR ir ae aah an wk 6a CR Ae aes eke Daw aNe 


Brazil 
Other South Ameri 
CS eG wale hk sas O66 Re ole eed eS wae 
Hongkong 
I, sinha did = avn an a win aca eMail ada dee oe ak kaha 
SPURNED CIN 2 ds 6 arg a ha alah dain ook Ow kip 
CU INO kone a6 AeA aS OURO CRERKS OR ADS 





WORE sac etePaamatacdnanade Medel dads 0h 








April --~Ten mos, ending April— 
1911 1912 1910 1911 1912 
227,671 137,435 2,889,516 2,331,712 2,111,849 
16,787 5,724 202,736 195,169 126,727 
69,170 55,032 677,65 660,686 607,32 
Saree ate 679 147,419 11,887 
101,245 48,478 387 7 557,297 
4,180 7,482 106,543 35,067 
14,236 46,989 346,697 393,097 
69,732 38,187 673,008 714,694 
76,140 91,227 651,744 658,793 828,836 
49,030 71,732 295,273 429,032 603,907 
6,720 42,480 388,403 503,122 460,676 
49,158 35,925 20,730 280,213 702,234 
41,907 5 863,783 1,297,396 
30,950 361,219 577,504 
18,462 204,260 255,004 
17,165 190,968 166,488 
$72,553 786,001 7,990,343 8,390,999 9,510,603 
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The dull and unsatisfactory conditions 
reported in these columns the previous 
week were still an obstacle to business 
the past week, which probably marked 
the most extreme depression in demand 
experienced on the crop year. 

There was a sharp curtailment in the 
running time of the mills, but the most 
serious feature was the utter lack of in- 
terest on the part of buyers in new pur- 
chases. How long they will be able to 
hold out is a matter of considerable spec- 
ulation among the mills. 

It is said that reselling of flour by 
buyers has been more extensive in the 
Southeast this year than during the high 
prices three years ago. The practice is 
still a very disturbing factor and was 
causing the mills trouble in several sec- 
tions the past week. Buyers generally 
seem glad to give away half their profits 
on these resales, im order to realize 
quickly, practically all of them enter- 
taining the opinion that present prices 
are too high and that the new crop will 
afford a very much more satisfactory 
basis upon which to buy. 

Only those mills that had numerous 
outstanding contracts were able to run 
as much as_ half-time. The majority 
were on less than half-time and several 
of them were down altogether. 

There was some inquiry for export but 
bids were 3@4s too low; 200 bags were 
sold by a local mill to Cuba and a similar 
amount was shipped there. 


FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Considering the extremely light de- 
mand, flour prices at former levels were 
steady. Not enough business was being 
done to accurately reflect market condi- 
tions, but prices were substantially as 
shown in the following paragraph. 

Best or soft winter wheat patents, in 
cotton, f.o.b. the river, were = 70@6.10; 
standard patents, $5.35@5 mainly 
$5.40; long patents, 10@1 ‘and half 
patents, 40@50c, under standard. 

There was some improvement reported 
in the demand for hard winter wheat 
patents, which were quoted, in jutes, de- 
livered Nashville, $5.20@5.30; spring 
wheat patents, $5.70@5.80. 

There was absolutely no demand for 
millfeed, and prices again slumped $1 
per ton. There was some accumulation at 
a few of the mills and only the reduced 
output is preventing further reduction 
in price. 

Pure soft winter wheat bran, in 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. the river, was $24@26; shorts, 
$25@27; white middlings, $27@28. 

WHEAT PRICES 

There was a very narrow range in the 
prices of cash wheat, same being offered 
at the close of previous week at $1.21, 
f.o.b, the river, and at the close of last 
week $1.18@1.19. There was very little 
encouragement to buy wheat and, with 
few exceptions, the mills were out of the 
market. 

OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 126,150 bbls, show an 
output for last week of 56,275 bbls, or 
44.6 per cent of capacity. During the 
same period in 1911 the mills ran 50.3 
per cent of capacity. 


CORN AND MEAL PRICES 


While the demand for both meal and 
grits was extremely dull, it was probably 
better than the demand for flour. There 
was a narrow range of prices and a firm- 
er feeling. 

Bolted or standard meal, per 100 Ibs, 


f.o.b. the river, basis 96’s, was mainly 
$1.78@1.81; pearl meal and grits, $1.95 
@2.05. 

No. 2 white corn was offered at the 
close of the week at 9lc; No. 2 mixed, 
214,¢ less; No. 3 white oats, 561/,c. 

There was practically no demand for 
hominy feed, which was nominally $27, in 
burlaps, f.o.b. the river. 


STOCKS 


Stocks on hand at the close of the 
week, with comparisons as _ reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 

May 25 Junel 


Wheat, Di. 6 ccsicccccscccs 102,600 97,000 
COM, DUR <secsccssasesvess BERNE Cheer 
COE.. Gs oiecee oe O eK REDON 224,000 167,000 
PIGUI,. DOW s oi55 6 609 e650 ee:as 12,900 13,800 


Receipts the past week were 229 cars 
of grain and 42 cars of hay. 





KENTUCKY 


Trade conditions were practically un- 
changed in the Louisville territory last 
week. There was not enough business to 
justify active operations, although the 
plants were kept going pretty steadily. 
Shipping instructions were difficult to get. 
The Louisville mills experienced little de- 
mand for feeds, and prices were not firm. 

Out in the state pretty much the same 
conditions existed. The average running 
time was about 50 hours per week and, 
notwithstanding these limitations, there 
was some accumulation of flour, especial- 
ly of best patents. The weakness in 
speculative options, along with the recent 
advance in prices, reduced business to a 
low state. 

Complaint was made by some millers 
that certain of their brethren with long- 
time contracts tried to slip from under at 
the expense of prices. One merchant was 
reported to have several carloads of best 
patents contracted to be called for at 
option and it was said he had been of- 
fered a nice margin by the sellers to re- 
lease them. 

The following report on the feed situ- 
ation, as existing all over Kentucky, was 
made last week: Reports generally in- 
dicate a slackness in the demand for 
feed, which has come somewhat earlier 
this season than heretofore. Millers are 
becoming anxious to sell and some con- 
cessions on round lots are reported. This 
is much to be regretted as it means a de- 
cline in prices eventually. Corn prices 
are stiffening, as are all other feed prod- 
ucts; and as it will be some time before 
oats and corn come on the market, hold- 
ers are urged to stand firm. Flour prices 
are not even now in keeping with the 
wheat market and every dollar that we 
decline feed means about 5c per bbl on 
flour. 


THE WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Kentucky millers can smile regarding 
the wheat crop of 1912. A month ago the 
prospects were bad, but with continued 
favorable weather there has been a steady 
development and improvement that make 
it certain the crop will be only a little 
under normal. Present prospects are 
that opening prices will be around $1, 
and millers are hoping that their fellow- 
millers will not rush into the market at 
these prices. From indications the qual- 
ity of the crop will be fair, better anyway 
than was hoped for a few weeks back. 
Cutting will begin about the third week 
in June, which is normal. 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


oma —1912 —~ -—1911—— 
Rec’ts Ship’ts Rec’ts Ship’ts 
Flour, bbls... 1,445 15,615 2,040 12,744 
Corn, bus.... 138,015 81,380 237,650 163,930 
Oats, bus.... 33,600 53,460 57,800 69,260 
Wheat, bus.. 153,700 2,527 84,950 17,295 


I. M. Harcourt. 
Louisville, Ky., June 3, 





NEW ORLEANS 

The mills were quoting flour last week 
at prices prevailing the previous week, 
but failed to make sales. Buying con- 
tinues to be confined to needs from day 
to day and in most cases jobbers are able 
to supply the demand at quotations be- 
low mill asking values. Country trade, 
although showing improvement from 
some quarters, is far below the average. 
On Wednesday the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road was compelled to discontinue opera- 
tion. This has cut off a large territory 
which gets supplies through New Or- 
leans jobbing-houses. 

Kansas mills were ready sellers of high 
patents at $5.15@5.30 and_ offered 
straights at $5@5.10. These prices were 
not attractive and few sales resulted. 

Soft winter wheat flours were practi- 
cally out of the market and the demand 
was confined to local wants.. Indiana 
mills reduced limits and were ready sell- 
ers at $5.60@5.70 for high patents, first 
half of June shipment. There was some 
demand for extra fancy but mills were 
quoting 20@30c per bbl above buyers’ 
views, with no sales made. 

Hard spring wheat flours were in mod- 
erate demand and are quoted at $5.80@ 
5.95. Straights were quoted by jobbers 
to the trade at $5.60@5.70. ‘i 

Local quotations show no change. Re- 
ceipts of flour for the week were heavy, 
as many cars which were delayed on ac- 
count of high water arrived and ware- 
houses are now pretty well stocked. 
Prices follow, basis 98-lb cotton or 140- 
Ib jute bags: hard spring wheat patents, 
$5.85@6.05; straights, $5.65@5.75; clears, 
no demand. Hard winter wheat patents, 
$5.35@5.45; straights, $5.20@5.30; clears, 


$4.40@4.50. Soft winter wheat patents, 
$5.85@5.95; straights, $5.65@5.75; extra 


fancy, $5.20@5.30; clears, no demand. 

The demand for bran was very light 
owing to pasturage conditions being fa- 
vorable. Millfeed was weak, especially 
for deferred shipment. Near-by ship- 
ments were quiet at 2@3c per 100 lbs un- 
der last week. Soft wheat bran can now 
be had at $1.33@1.35, basis 100-lb pack- 
ages. Hard wheat bran was offered at 
$1.34@1.36; no sales. 

Oat quotations are down 2c per bu and 
No. 2 whites are now quoted at 56@ 
56%c; No. 2 mixed, 54@541,c. 

Corn quotations are down, with No. 2 
mixed offered at 83@831%c per bu. 

Cottonseed products were in little de- 
mand owing to prices asked. No export 
business. Prices, per ton of 2,240 Ibs: 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, $27.75@28; prime, 714 per cent 
ammonia, $26.25@26.75; choice cotton- 
seed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, $28.75@ 
29.25; prime, 714% per cent ammonia, 
$27.25@27.75. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Havana, 5,790 sacks corn and 300 sacks 
flour; Porto Rico, 450 sacks flour and 
12,235 packets rice; Colon, 900 sacks 
flour. 

NOTES 

The flood situation in Louisiana is 
much improved. With the water but one 
foot above the flood stage, railroad offi- 
cials anticipate no further interruption 
of train service. The Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co. expects to resume 
operations on Monday, while the South- 
ern Pacific, which in the early part of 
the week was threatened by the Hymelia 
crevasse, has been able to continue 
through service, and its tracks are now 
out of danger. The Texas & Pacific on 
Tuesday was forced temporarily to dis- 
continue passenger service, but was able 
to take care of the freight offered. 

Dr. W. T. O’Reilly, president of the 
City Board of Health, sprang a surprise 
on the bakers this week by having an 
ordinance introduced in the city council 
providing that all bread offered for sale 
in the city by bakers be wrapped in 
paraffin paper. Considerable opposition 
developed. The ordinance as drawn re- 
quires that all bread be wrapped within 
15 minutes after being taken from the 
oven, each loaf to be wrapped separately. 
Dr. O’Reilly, in an interview on Thurs- 
day, stated that 73 city bakers had signed 
an iron-clad agreement stating that, if 
the ordinance was passed, they would 
stop baking bread, and that they had 
signed a bond of $1,000 to stand by this 
agreement. This was denied by the mem- 
bers of the Master Bakers’ Association. 


H. T. Lawter, Jr. 
New Orleans, La., June 3. 
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HEAD OF THE LAKES 

Flour has been very dull with Duluth- 
Superior mills in last week, demand being 
almost nothing, owing to waiting }: dliey 
of buyers. Trade seems to have no confi- 
dence in present prices. Business con- 
sists mainly of small lots of patents to 
scattered territory in the East, consider- 
able coming from those who have run 
low on established brands. Resellers con- 
tinue to compete for the limited business; 
until they are eliminated, millers have 
little hope of improvement. 

One mill reports having several in- 
quiries from importers, but nothing was 
worked. Patents were about 2s oul of 
line. 

For macaroni flour there is some in- 
quiry for round lots, but the scarcity of 
wheat makes sales impossible. Quota- 
tions on new crop were asked for, though 
nothing was done; mills are unwilliiy to 
make contracts so early in season. Prac- 
tically all old contracts have been cleaned 
up. 

Last week Duluth-Superior mills made 
22,250 bbls of flour, or 62 per cent 0! ca- 
pacity, against 16,800, or 46 per cent, in 
previous week, and 14,000, or 39 per cent, 
a year ago. Only one mill is running to- 
day; another may start. 

Feed is dull and the demand very light. 
Supplies are in excess of demand. [ran 
is 25e ton lower, and shorts 75c¢ lower. 


CANADIAN GRAIN AT DULUTH 
The out movement of Canadian grain 
is very slow; there are still 3,000,000 hus 


here. All shipments being made are for 
small amounts. Movement during |!ast 





week was: 
Receipts Shipments 
bus us 
WR wrsicinscesiaeedndste 64,338 229,018 
CRORE sccenvecsecccscces Inn 319.633 
PN 86 wc wid be dee ieee 16,930 7 42 
POE Feicreeresares reas 4,047 73,176 
Watailras eens 109,827 695.369 


Closing prices on Canadian grain in 
bond at Duluth June 3 were: wheat, No. 
1, $1.0114; No. 2, 9914¢; No. 3, 96c; No. 
4, 8514c; No. 5, 7114c; No. 6, 6014,¢; feed, 
55c; tough grades, 8c under. No. 2 white 
oats, 42c; northwestern flaxseed, $1.‘6; 
No. 1 flaxseed, $1.90. These prices do 
not include duty. 


NOTES 


Freight-handlers at Duluth have iit 
struck. 


Receipts of domestic grain are rin- 
ning very light; flaxseed arrivals «re 
most liberal. No rye or barley is going 
into store. 


Cash No. 1 northern wheat is wii- 
changed at le over July, No. 1 durum «t 
July price, and flaxseed at July pric. 
Oats have declined Ic; barley, 5c; rye un- 
changed. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth ‘0 
Buffalo, has declined 4c, to I%e bu. 
Package freight boats are now takiig 
grain to fill out cargoes, owing to lig!:t 
movement of flour and millstuff. 


May flaxseed closed last week with se: 
sational fluctuations and with some 10,0!) 
bus in contracts defaulted. Wednesds 
morning the directors of the Board of 
Trade posted notice calling attention !» 
the rules of the board against mark«! 
manipulation. The closing price of tl 
May was $2.68 and of the June $2.25. 


Ames-Brooks Co., Duluth: Export bus 
ness in wheat last week was only fai 
Foreign markets have been discouraginy 
ly weak and are absorbing a good de 
of the accumulated winter purchases © 
Manitoba. We think that, in two or thre 
weeks, shipments abroad will be ligh 
from all directions and that a better fo: 
eign demand will then develop. Easter! 
milling demand at Duluth is poor, an 
yet the aggregate amounts to 400,000 t» 
500,000 bus per week, which promises t:: 
exhaust old stocks of ‘wheat before a ne\ 
crop moves. 

F. G. Carson. 

Duluth, Minn., June 3. 





The D. L. Marshall Flour Co. recent! 
opened an office in Chicago at 3936 Wa!- 
lace Street under the management of JJ. 
E. Herbert, formerly of Minneapolis. |' 
is understood that this company wil 
make a specialty of winter wheat flou 
and will use as storage a part of th 
plant of the Millers’ Products Co. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 1 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- ' 

tail merchantS .......s.eeeeees $6.30@6.50 
Spring wheat patents, jute, per bbl 5.00@5.40 
spring wheat straight, jute....... 4.90@5.00 
Spring wheat clears, 140 Ibs, jute. 4.30@4.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.40@3.60 
Hed dog, 140 IDM. JUEC. 60.6s0050 50s 2.85 @3.10 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 5.05@5.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent. southern, jute..........-. $5.15@ 5.30 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 4.50@4.75 
Clear, southern, bbl, jute......... 3.80@4.10 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 5.05@5.20 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 4.40@4.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.10@5.30 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 4.85@5.10 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 4.10@ 4.35 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye jour, white, jute..........-. $4.50@ 4.60 
tye tour, standard, jute......... 4.40@4.50 


MIl.i.FEED—Mills were offering all feed 
at lon r prices for the week, giving prefer- 
ence |» buyers for prompt shipment. Quota- 
ere 25@75e lower than the week pre- 








tions re - 
vious. Spring bran was quoted at $24.25 @ 
24.50; middlings, $25@25.50; red dog, $2 5 


@29,—-all in 100-lb sacks, 

CO!:N GOODS—Drop in corn prices and 
slack demand owing to buyers becoming well 
supplied resulted in a sharp break in prices 
of corn goods to $1.81 for meal and $1.82 for 
grits in 100-lb sacks. 

RY —Trade in rye was slow at 1@2c low- 
er level, No. 2 rye sold at 91@92c; No. 3, 
85@svc; No. 4, 78@85c. 

WI EAT—Following prices of futures cash 
wheat was le higher early in the week and 
a decline of 5c was recorded later. No. 2 
red in store declined from $1.15% to $1.10%. 
Track lots sold all the way from $1.16% to 
$1.11. No. 3 from $1.14% off to $1.09. Track 
lots No. 2 hard ruled at $1.16% @1.11; No. 3, 
$1.19@1.14%%; No. 4, $1.02@1.09. Fresh re- 
ceipts No. 1 northern ranged at $1.17@1.21; 
No. 2, $1.14@1.18. No. 1 spring sold at 
$1.16; No. 2 quoted at $1.12@1.18; No. 3, 
$1.05@1.17; No. 4, $1@1.12. Velvet chaff sold 
at $1@1.16; durum, $1@1.10. ° 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 





1912 1911 1912 1911 
Flour, bbls..... 75 104 88 114 
Wheat, bus.... 255 1,019 97 
Corn, Wile sees 1,039 4,519 637 1,618 
Oats, DUB. ..<<. 1,135 2,842 1,397 1,461 
RYG, DUN s ss ans 12 17 eee 1 
Barley, bus.... 124 274 39 78 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 1 
fF LOUR—Wholesale prices: 


Hard spring wheat patent, wood.$5.85@5.95 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 5.60@5.80 


Export patent, Wood.....sccsceses 5.00@5.10 
Firat: Clhage  e oo so wa ashen ca cee 3.90@4.05 
Second clear, sacks......- ice ans 3.20 @ 3.30 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

brands, wood, 195 Ibs....,..... 4.45 @4.55 
Rye flour, country, sacks,.., PO 3.70@3.95 
Rye flour, PUP, GGCES...ccccccees oo +6 @4.70 
Kansas straight, cotton.......... 4.95 @5.00 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

POG), DO any eats ccc sce 6 oe @1.85 


hNiln-dried granulated yellow corn 
MmOel, TOR tees tons seeeesseens ee -+-@1.85 
MILLFEED—Lower, with standard bran 
juoted at $22.75; standard fine middlings, 
$25; rye feed, $25; flour middlings, $27.75; 
red dog, $29, all in 100-lb sacks. Demand 
moderate for immediate shipment. 
WHEAT—Advanced %@lic early in the 
eek, later market was easy, closing 2%@ 
3c lower, The demand was good for choice 
milling grades, offerings of which were mod- 
erate, Millers bought the best, but low 
srades were dull and neglected. Receipts 
moderate and quality fair. No. 1 northern, 
31.17% @1.21%; No. 2, $1.13@1.19%; No. 3, 
$1.09@1.11; No, 2 hard, $1.11@1.14; No. 2 
red, $1.07@1.09. 
No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No, 3 nor 

Monday, 120 @121% 117% @119% 114@116 
Tuesday 120% @121 118 @119 114@115 
Wedn'dy 120% @121% 118 @119% 114@116 
Th'sGav? 4-42 a aiie & -ae& 66 Orn 2% -@ 
Friday... 119 @119% 117 


i @117% 112@114 
Sturday 117%@118% 113 @115 109@112 
*Holiday, 


_BARLEY—Dull and lower, with demand 
light from maltsters, who bought sparingly 
of choice. Receipts moderate, but more than 
enough to supply wants, Shippers were out 
of the market most of the time. The week's 
usiness was considered dull. No. 2, $1.21@ 
1.23; medium, $1.20@1.22; No. 3, $1.18@1.20; 
No. 4, $1@1.20; rejected, 63c@$1.10; Wiscon- 
Sin, $1@1,23, 

_ RYE—Dull and 1c lower for the week. 
The demand was light from millers and dis- 
tillers, who bought sparingly of choice. Re- 
‘eipts light. Shippers report light business 
With country millers and southern distillers. 
No, 1, 89@90c; No. 2, 87@88c; No. 3, 85@ 
Ste; No, 4, 75@838c. 





CORN—Advanced We early, later market 
was weak and declined 6c. The demand was 
good at all times and offerings were cleaned 
up each day. The local trade paid top prices 
for yellow and high mixed, while millers 
took white. No. 3, 74@78c; No. 3 yellow, 
74% @81%c; No. 4 yellow, 73% @76%c; ‘No. 
4, 72@75c; sample grade, 61@72c; No. 2 
yellow, 77@82c. 

OATS—Higher early, but market reacted, 
closing 3c lower. The demand was fair for 
choice, but light weights were slow. Re- 
ceipts moderate and quality fai Standard, 
51% @56c; No. 3 white, 51@55%c; No. 4 
white, 50% @54%c. 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-——Receipts—, 
1912 1911 








--Shipments—, 
1912 1911 


Flour, bbls... 11,800 72,690 58,229 
Wheat, bus.. 121,900 150,290 204,100 








Corn, bus.... 129,800 195,490 68,765 91,020 
Oats, bus.... 199,800 406,300 99,625 209,940 
Barley, bus.. 96,200 89,700 16,900 94,306 
Rye, bus..... 77,000 5,100 3,300 , 9,180 
Feed, tons... 720 1,110 2,980 3,240 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 1 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 


bg a a eae aera $5.40@5.70 
SpE NS oo oss biovas es acs E02 oars 5.00@5.30 
oy te! Ae oP ee ree 4.65@4.90 
Low grade and clears (jute)...... 3.30@3.75 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 





oe | ne $4.95 @5.15 
ict Se GRE I See Pee Ses 4.70@4.95 
i a | RSE re rR ae 3.65 @ 4.00 
Low grades to second clears...... 3.10 @3.60 


Rye Mower th WOOd, 0... ss 00sec 5.00@5.05 
CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per bbl of 190 lbs: corn meal, $3.60; 
cream meal, $3.50; pearl meal, grits and 
hominy, $3.90. 
MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, hard and 


soft wheat bran, $1.15@1.18; mixed feed, 
$1.20; middlings, $1.25@1.30. At mills to 
city trade: bran, $1.20@1.22; middlings, 
$1.40. 

WHEAT — Receipts lighter, 111 cars, 
against 134 the previous week. Demand lim- 
ited. Market lower, Saturday's closing 


prices: No. 2 red, $1.17@1.19, nominal; No. 
3 red, $1.15@1.17, nominal; No. 4 red, $1.08 
@1.12, nominal; No. 2 hard, $1.10@1.12; 
Turkey, $1.144%@1.16, nominal; No. 3 hard, 
$1.08@1.10, nominal; Turkey, $1.12@1.14, 
nominal; No. 4 hard, $1.05@1.08, nominal. 

OORN—Corn much lower for the week due 
to the marked weakness in the futures, Re- 
ceipts were on the increase and thé demand 
poor. Saturday's closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
78c; No. 3 corn, 76c; No. 4 corn, 66@69c; 
sample grade, 65c; No, 2 yellow, 76@77%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 76c; No. 4 yellow, 68@70c:; No. 
2 white, 82c; No. 3 white, 80@S8ic; No. 4 
white, 70@71c, 

OATS—Receipts 126 cars, against 119 the 
previous week. Market lower, but there was 
not the weakness shown that there wasein 









corn, Demand quiet. Saturday’s closing 
prices: No. 2 white, 54%c; standard, 53%@ 
54c; No. 3 white, 53@53%c; No. 4 white, 


51% @52c, nominal; No, 2 oats, 52%c, nom- 
inal. No. 3 oats, 5114%4c, nominal; No, 4 oats, 
504ec, nominal. 





RYE—No. 2, 93c, nominal. 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES 
June1 May 25 June 3 
1912 1912 1911 





No, 2 red wheat 76,880 87,464 900,175 
No. 2 hard wheat 21,247 10,130 
MG SEN Soe eo 165,123 51,694 
No, 2 white corn 1,185 15,425 
No. 2 yellow corn 75,051 
OO errr ore 9,328 13,975 
No. 2 white oats 10,455 232 
No. 3 white oats 35,854 30,749 
Standard oats ...... 2,2 47,3838 1,635 
Be I ain oc beens 1,900 1,900 24 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-—Receipts— 
1912 1911 


--Shipments— 
1912 1911 


Flour, bbis... 43,670 39,020 35,030 51,500 
Wheat, bus.. 152,602 184,649 163,170 196,465 
Corn, bus.... 296.465 679,945 180,230 275,590 
Oats, bus.... 350,200 338,000 194,160 188,050 
ee. WS Kae ee ke a a ee 2,290 
aries, BUR. <cecse 2,800 2,910 2,140 


KANSAS CITY, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b, Kansas 

City in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 





Patent ...$4.80@5.00 Clear ....$3.50@3.85 
Straight 4.60@4.85 Low grade 3.25@3.50 
Established differentials are observed in 


quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $4.80@5.10 per barrel at Missouri 
River, for straight patent hard wheat flour, 
in cotton qwarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20 
@30c higher than the prices for straight 
patent given above. 

By “straight” or “straight patent’ a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low grade off. 

“High patent’ is usually from 65 to 80 per 
cent, 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours 
at $4.55@4.75 net, jute, Kansas City. 


FEED—Demand for bran is slow. Offer- 
ings are large. Interior Kansas mills are of- 
fering bran in this market for immediate 
shipment. Shorts are little more active than 
bran. Prices are lower, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks per 100 Ibs: 
bran, $1.19; shorts, $1.21@1.22; corn chop, 
$1.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts were 
demand was only moderate. There were 
some shipping orders from Texas. Local 
millers and shippers were the principal buy- 
ers, A good milling mixture here is worth 
about $1.11. Cash prices were a little saggy. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.09@1.11; 
No. 3, $1.07@1.10; No. 4, $1.06@1.07; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $1.10; No. 3, $1.08@1.09; No. 
4, $1.05@1.07. 

CORN—Receipts were much larger. There 
was only a fair general demand. Some sam- 
ples were carried over at the close early in 
the week, likewise the latter part. Cash 
prices show a decrease of about 8c on the 
week. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 77@ 
79%c; No. 3, 73@75c; white corn, No, 2, 79 
@79%ec; No. 3, Tic. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
Wheat, bus... 171,600 302,200 261,600 198,000 


larger, but the 








Corn, Us... .. 22,400 499,200 261,600 502,200 
Oats, bus.... 85,000 166,600 64,600 64,600 
Rye, OO... 1,100 Ck. Vises! 2K eR 
Bariey, DGS... 2se6 2,800 1,400 7,000 
Bran, tons... 560 240 1,100 1,400 
ay, tOne.;. 7,416 2,604 960 1,620 


Flour, bbls... 5,500 1,500 21,250 19,500 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 1 

FLOUR—Receipts for week, 7,115 bbls and 

3,216,927 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks 

to Manchester and 500 tons to Glasgow. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: 

Winter Spring City Mills 

. ..$5.60@6.00 $5.60@6.10 $5.60@6.00 

25 0 5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 

0 4.60@5.00 4.75 


Patent 
Straight .. 5.26 
First clear. 4.754 












o 
5.0 @ 5.00 

Spring patent favorite brands, $6.15@6.40. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $6.15 
@ 6,40, 

Kansas straight, per 196 lbs in sacks, $5.20 
@ 5.50, 

RYE FLOUR—Steadily held under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Quotations: Penn- 
sylvania, $4.90@5 per 196 lbs in wood; west- 
ern, $4.75@5 per 196 lbs in sacks. 

MILLFEED—The market again lower un- 
der a slow demand and increased pressure 





to sell. Supplies small but ample. Quota- 
tions: 
Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 
RN oa a0 9 5 ape eare tack 6:0 Ore $26.50 @ 27.00 
ee PONG: 6o-k0-4 x 0.6 6-060 ee Pas «+. @26.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 
CO TR Ginn ccee es ee 26.50 @ 27.00 





To arrive, lake ¢ 
White middlings to arrive, 100- 
ED WM ININN ose a sua a'o wa wen die wipe a a'x 
Standard middlings to arrive, 
SEAS errr 27.00 @ 27. 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 31.00@31 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 27.00@27.% 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-Ib sacks 28.00@28.5 
OATMEAL—In fair request and firm. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $6.10; 
patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $6.10@6.38; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs in 
wood, $5.55@5.80; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, $4.5006. 
CORN PRODUCTS 
Quotations: 


- -»@25.50 


--@30,25 





Quiet but firmly held. 


Kiln-dried yellow meal, bbl...... $3.60@4.00 
SOG cI GROMD 5.6 6:0.0:4.6'9:6 60 rs 90 68058 1.70@1,.90 
Granulated yellow meal, bbl...... 3.80@4.20 
ee AAA RASA arene 1.75 @ 2.00 
Granulated white meal, bbl....... 3.90@4.30 
Tat MUN & asp 5 So's a deo ene aes 1.80@2.05 
Yellow table meal, bbl............ 3.60@4.10 
ED ae ar er 1.70@1.95 
White table meal, Dbi.....cccccrce 3.60@4.10 
ee ea and a ach acele'n nas oa a 1.70@1.95 
White ‘corn flour, bbl............. 4.10@4.50 
DORsh MOM 56.6 ko 05.3 634 eae ecce'ee 1.95@ 
Yellow corn flour, bbl............ 4.10@ 
Are rer 1.95@: 
ar 3.85 @ 
I IE Coa ai arate on g's bw pl Mose 1.80@2, 
Hominy and grits, case........... 1.50@1.60 


WHEAT—The market irregular under con- 
flicting outside advices, closing at a net ad- 
vance of %c for the week. Trade slow. Re- 
ceipts, 742,808 bus; exports, 542,967; stock, 
904,454. We quote red winter milling wheat 
at $1.234%.@1.25% per bu. Closing prices in 
car lots, per bu: 

EXPORT ELEVATOR, AS TO QUALITY 

AND LOCATION 
pe SO Perr ee ee rerio $1.124%@1.14% 
No. l northern, Duluth ....... 1.27% @1,28% 

CORN—Dull and le lower, with small but 
ample supplies. Receipts, 16,539 bus; ex- 
ports, none; stock, 3,487 bus. Closing prices, 
per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Fancy southern yellow........... 874% @88% 
EO, BOO occ eiiadcowiccsarees 8614 @87 
GeORReee BOE crv sckneciccine 85% @86 
MO. BHONOW cbc cevevhccivcdences 84% @85 
De 6 hag ok Shak ak hee Cole ee 78% @81% 


OATS—tTrade quiet and prices declined 1c 
under increased pressure to sell. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 110,463 bus; 
exports, none; stock, 31,799 bus. Closing 
prices, local car lots: No. 2 white, 60%4 
fle; standard white, 60@60%c; No. 3 white, 
59@59%e. 











TOLEDO, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Quotations, carloads and 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis: 

SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, standard 
Straight 
Clear 


round 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, Tolege@-made@ .....ccesses $5.70 @5.80 
First clear, Toledo-made......... -.@5.40 

MILLFEED—Car lots in 100-Ib sacks, per 
ton f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran... ..isececs 25.00 @ 25.75 
A Ee ee ree rer re ee 26.00 @ 26,75 
pT ES ee OT ee 27.00 @28.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed, local ...... @ 25.00 

WHEAT-—-Closing prices: 
No.2red May July Sept. Dec. 


Monday 118% 118% 116% 115% 117% 
Tuesday -» 118% 118% 117% 116% 118% 
Wednesday .. 118 118 116% 116% 117% 
Pee? ss “abn ® cewew Saigg's eeeek aes 
es: Ao 7 117 116 115% 117 

Saturday ..6. 216 ccces 114% 114 115% 


*Holiday. 

CORN—Receipts last week 29 cars, of 
which 18 graded contract. A year ago the 
receipts were 117 cars, of which 59 graded 
contract. Quotations: cash, 77ce; July, 75e; 
September, 74c; December, 634%c. Local cash 
prices in store and through billed: No. 3 yel- 
low, Tic; No. 3 white, 774%c; No. 3 mixed, 
75%c; No. 4 yellow, 72@73%c; No. 4 white, 
75c; No. 4 mixed, 71%c; sample, 60@70c. 

OATS — Receipts last week 15 cars, of 
which 9 graded contract. A year ago the 
receipts were 72 cars, of which 53 graded 
contract. Quotations: cash, 54%c; July, 
50%c; September, 42c; December, 43c. Lo- 
cal cash prices in store and through billed: 
standard, 54%c; No. 3 white, 54c; No. 4 
white, 5 No. 2 mixed, 2%c; No. 3 
mixed, 52 No. 4 mixed, 52c; sample, 52 
@ 53e, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-—-Receipts—_, --Shipments—, 














1912 1911 1912 1911 
Wheat, bus.. 170,300 26,000 111,300 3,100 
Corn, bus.... 40,600 141,500 32,000 22,100 
Osts. Wei... 10,500 108,000 10,100 114,700 
NEW YORK, JUNE 1 
Flour quotations in car lots: 
Sacks Wood 


Low grade....$3.35@3.60 -@ 
First clear.... 


Spring- 
Spring 
Patent 


ot 


-30@4.50 $4.60@4.80 
10@5.45 5.40@5.75 








Winters—Low grade.. 3.75@4.20 4.10@4. 
BiPRIE. sc 0c ec citewss 4.80@5.05 5.10@5 
POAGUE o6.6.6'o0.00- 04 9:0 5.15@5.45 5.45@5.75 

Kansas straight ...... 5.10@5.35 -— Ae 


EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK 

Out of 65,422 packages of flour shipped 
for the week from New York, Liverpool re- 
ceived 992, London 11,658, Southampton 4,- 
100, Hull 5,250, Glasgow 5,550, Hamburg 4,- 
087, Rotterdam 2,600, Bremen 1,650, the 
Mediterranean 2,535, the West Indies 37,000. 

Out of 1,132,980 bus of wheat shipped 
from New York this week, 111,844 were des- 
tined for Liverpool, 64,000 for London, 119,- 
932 for Hull, 31,960 for Manchester, 16,069 
for Glasgow, 258,890 for Hamburg, 229,026 
for Rotterdam, 141,594 for Antwerp, 111,726 
for Bremen, 23,985 for Dunkirk, 23,954 for 
the Mediterranean, 

WHEAT—The past week has been one of 
small things again in the wheat market. 
No sales of American wheat have been re- 
ported and only scattered sales of Canadian 
wheat. American export prices are fully 10c 
out of the way even under the most favor- 
able conditions and with the premium of 
American wheat over Canadian there is very 
little chance for any business. The condi- 
tions are not suggestive of any export de- 
mand on the other side immediately. The 
near-by foreign deliveries are depressed by 
arrivals of Plate wheat and the free offer- 
ings of the Canadian wheat en route which 
has been pressed for re-sale, The future 
market has been nervous and unsettled ow- 
ing to the conflicting reports regarding the 
Kansas situation. Quotations: prices f.o.b, 
afloat for export: No. 2 red, new, $1.21%; 
nominal; No. 1 northern spring, opening of 
navigation, $1.254%; No. 2 northern spring, 
$1.19; No. 2 hard winter, new, $1.20; No. 1 
northern Manitoba spot, $1.14%; No. 2 
northern Manitoba, $1.114%; No. 3 northern 
Manitoba, $1.07. 

CORN—tThe position in spot corn is one 
entirely dependent upon the domestic trade. 
A moderate local business is being effected, 
but any thought of export business is im- 
possible. The heavy shipments of Argentine 
corn at much lower prices are entirely sat- 
isfying the European market. 

OATS—tThe position of the oats 
has recently been very nearly nominal. Spot 
quotations have been comparatively firm 
due to small spot supplies, but with a con- 
siderable amount of oats on the canal and 
offered at several cents concession under 
spot rail oats, the buying has been very 
limited. Another factor of considerable im- 
portance was that the market had been 
pretty well filled with Canadian oats. The 
break in millfeed had some influence also 
and low grades of hay have recently shown 
a good .deal of weakness. The feedstuffs 
crop promise is very favorable all through 
the East and as a result the country buying 
of feedstuffs is very conservative. 





market 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, prices showing very 
little change. The market is quoted at $4.80 
per bbl in jute up to $5.30 in wood. 








~ 590 


MILLFEED—Quiet, with the market weak 
and lower. Offerings of western feed at 
lower prices of quite large volume and there 
has been a good deal of Canadian bran of- 
fered. Quotations: coarse western sprM®g in 
100-Ib sacks to arrive, $25.60; standard mid- 
dlings, $27.60; flour ‘midéiings, $31.10; red 
dog to arrive, 140-lb sacks, $31.85; oil meal, 
$37.50@38; city feed, bulk bran, $25.60; 100- 
Ib sacks, $27; heavy feed, in bulk, $25.60, 
100-lb sacks, $27; middlings, $27@32; red 
dog flour, $3.20. 

CORN MEAL — Dull, with prices about 
steady, Offerings from the mills are small, 
but the demand for corn products of any 
kind is equally small. Quotations: kiln- 
dried, export, $4.25 as to brand; fine yellow, 
$1.75@1.80; white, $1.75@1.80; coarse, $1.70 
@1.75; hominy, $4.30; granulated yellow, 
$4.45 per bbl; white granulated, $4.45 per 
bbl; corn flour, $2.20; brewers’ meal, $2.09; 
grits, $2.10; flakes, $2.45. 





BOSTON, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Closing prices, at wholesale: 
Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 

Minneapolis, standard .........+.- $6.30@6.40 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 5.60@6.20 


Patents Straights First clears 
OID. s60%,9 $5.75 @6.00 $5.65@5.80 $5.25@5.50 
Indiana 5.75@6.00 5.65@5.80 5.25@5.50 
Michigan .. 5.75@6.00 5.65@5.80 5.25 @5.50 
New York.. 5.50@5.75 5.50@5.70 5.25@5.50 
Kansas, jute 5.25@5.60 ....@... cco Boece 


MILLFEED—There is senate able . pres- 
sure to sell wheat feed, spring bran and 
middlings especially being offered at nearly 
$1 per ton under last week’s quotations, The 
demand for these grades continues slow, 
with the trade only meeting most pressing 
needs in expectation that the market will 
rule very much lower. Winter bran and mid- 
dlings, as well as red dog, are held steady 
at a slight decline in prices from last week, 
The demand is quiet. Gluten feed, hominy 
feed and stock feed fairly steady, with a 
quiet demand, Oat hulls firm, but dull for 
the reground product, Cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal held steady, with little demand 
from the trade here, 7 

Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $25.75@ 
26; winter bran, $27.50; middlings, $27.75@ 
31; mixed feed, $28@31; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $32.50; gluten feed, $30; hominy feed, 
$30.50; stock feed, $32; oat hulls, reground, 
$26; cottonseed meal, all-rail, $32.50; linseed 
meal, all-rail, $37.75 @38.75 

CEREAL PRODUCTS — A quiet demand 
for oatmeal, with the market lower. Granu- 
lated and bolted corn meal in good demand, 
with the market easier, Feeding corn meal 
lower. Rye flour unchanged, but graham 
flour in quiet demand, with the market held 
slightly lower, ; 

Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in 
wood: rolled oatmeal, $5.50@5.80; cut and 
ground, $6.10@6.40; granulated corn meal, 
$4.25@4.30; bolted, $4.15@4.20; feeding, in 
100-Ib sacks, $1.63@1.65; rye flour, $5.20@ 
5.80; rye meal, $4.40; graham flour, $3.90@4, 


RECEIPTS DURING MAY 








1912 1911 
Bie, DORs e ccc wc ssccees 166, 170 135,938 
TOG, RB cco. 5 oo c:00:0:0 08 1,1v7,409 
Cee BR as cco ene seven 941,985 
BTR, WER koe cecceccrece 380,670 
EGR. DOB a sors ec clesees ees 2,482 
enrIey, DWGis ccc scence 3,190 
Millfeed, ONS... «<< ecccsee 733 
orm Men, DOIG... 050095 2,330 
Oatmeal, cases........... 6,634 
Oatmeal, sacks,.......+-. 3,215 


STOCKS 
r—Receipts—, ——Stocks—— 
1912 1911 1912 1911 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND 





Flour, bbis.... 38, 435 ST GAO: aivcss) baaees 
Wheat, bus... 214,083 225,927 252,425 
Corn. DUS... >> 7, 19,018 300,753 
Oata, bus....; 87, 539 19,405 20,036 
Rye, bus...... ‘ S080 cs ccve 
Brie, PUR sae oseccs #40820 892 452 
Millfeed, tons. 185 Oe se cake. dace et 
Corn meal, bbls Eee (SAUER. Gasak es wenous 
Oatmeal, cases 2,125 B,600. cccces ceeees 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,480 eee 


WEER’S EXPORTS 





——Flour—, Wheat Corn 
bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ‘ 14,168 te) ee 
London ..... 2 Be “Gesees. Sa p0-:0 





‘47.939 





Glasgow ss ses eee “QEREe- seeder 
BROLTOPGGM «3 oss neces ere 
CS OO nn nn ee SEORe Saeuwe 
Provinces ... 225 cece icoonee  <cseser 

Totals .... 325 41,187 311, WUE So waiera 


Since Jan, 1..3,208 432,094 4,385,661 1,769,003 


BUFFALO, JUNE 1 


KFLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 









Spring Winter 

Best patent 95 @6.10 $5. 65@5.75 
a oleae s nse 80@5.5 5.10@5.25 
Cy 4.75@4.90 4.90@ 5.00 
Beconad COAT .....scese 4.10@4.25 4.25@4.40 
aes ane go ee o 5.40@5.50 aexeee 

Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton............ re $24.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ..... 25.50 
EY UN a cian ano Kb Akie wa ok escee 26,00 
Re ID vac ca kcntciree Baars 27.00 
BIOMAING £600, WRITC.6:0.cr ceases seese 28.00 
Hominy feed, yellow........... veene. ee 
ee SO” A eS ee 28.40 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 30.00 
Corn meal, k.-d,, coarse, per ton 32.00 33.50 
OP WRRT. TORI. as 5006 cd access 37.00 
Cracked corn, kiln-dried, per ton 32. 00 33.50 
COOELONSOGE WORT occ ccsaceence cee onset 31.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads..... ..... 35.00 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood....... ..... 5.60 


Oat hulls, straight, per ton, bulk ..... 25.00 

WHEAT — Limits for No. 1 northern, 
prompt shipment, were higher this week, 
nothing below 10c over Chicago July and as 
high as lle, There was some business done 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


at 10c over when the limits were quoted %c 
higher, and the feeling was easy at 10%4c 
over at the close. Carloads quiet. No. 2 
northern, prompt shipment, was sold at 3%c 
over Chicago July and at the close was 
quoted at 4%4c over. Millers are not taking 
this grade, as they find it rather poor stuff 
to handle. Winter wheat scarce on track 
and inquiry good at last week’s prices until 
the close, when buyers were bidding 2c less. 
Closing: 


SUD. BPO -CRTIOME © 5.6.2 6-3. Hee ke cre en eee $1.19 
ING, BLOG; GOLIORUS. 6 os weet etree er eewsee pO 
INO;..2- WHIRG,. CRPIDEGE* o.026-6.s:0 bcos i0:8:0-8 1.18 
INO, S$ WHITG, CATIGRGS, cccceveccccctceess 1.16 
INO. 3 PIRES? occ ic ecb 00850 errr ee 1,18 
Pe a ee ee siieiey eo eee 


*Track, through billed. 

CORN—Market declined %c early in the 
week and closed about 1%c lower. Offerings 
on track were only a few cars, which were 
easily disposed of at high prices compared 
with the best store offerings. Store offer- 
ings were not of desirable quality, as a rule, 
and the market was very unsettled. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 82c; No, 3 yellow, 81c; No. 4 
yellow, 78%c; No. 3 mixed, 78% @79%c; No. 
4 mixed, 77%@77%c, through billed. Store: 
No. 3 yellow, 78@79c; kiln-dried, 80%c, car- 
loads. 

OATS—Prices continued to decline from 
the opening, and closed 2%c lower and 
weak. Offerings on track were light, but lib- 
eral in store. Track offerings sold on ar- 
rival. Closing: No. 2 white, 57c; No. 3 white, 
56%c; No. 4 white, 55%c; standard, 56%c, 
through billed. Store: standard, 55%c; No. 
2 white, 55%c; No. 3 white, 55c; No. 4 
white, 53%c, carloads, 

BARLEY—Maltsters are out of the mar- 
ket. Holders are asking $1.15@1.25 for 
western and $1.07@1.10 for Manitoba, now 
here. 

RYE A sale of No. 2 northwest- 
ern was made at 90c in store c.i.f. Sellers 
now asking 98@9%4c for the same grade. 











BALTIMORE, JUNE 1 


FLOUR—Closing prices, car lots, 196 Ibs, 
wood: 


a Seren teen pet bee 
TET, chick vcd cebsawee ees et yy 75 

RE ORO oa. ela s.4 4c eldeyiwietens é 5@5.10 
gh Oe 5. S16 @5.35 
bk eg) Se are ee ore arr are ae 5.40@5.55 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 5.70@5.90 
NU MANN OME UDY Sais 018-55 0.4-0:0:9°e4.5 ks 3 4.30@4.40 
eg oO eee - + «e@5.20 
City waitin’ BETAIGRE 2.06 oc cccwescs - +e @5.55 
ClET MRA (AIOE oo.s:6 <.0:si0 vsrn'e oo ++ +e@5.85 
City milig’® best patent. .....6 ccs «+ +.@6.50 
FIGTA Witter CIOAL: ..o.6:6.0-0.:0.0.ie:00e 06 4.45 @ 4.60 
GPO WIKtEr StTAIGRt 6.cccair as dies 5.25@5.40 
SENSE WIRTOF POLORE 6c cs icciccccsce 5.45 @5.70 
Ugh a Oe eke 4.60@4.85 
ey RO ren aren ee 3.75 @3.90 
PATTIE BUPIIG orev d'5.0:9-0:9.078 see sece'ee 5.20@5.45 
ORT ARNE. oar So orewke ORK G4 Oe we 5.50@5,85 


Spring patents, special brands.... 5.90@6.70 
WHEAT—Dull and lower. Receipts for 





the we 549,182 bus; exports, 581,084; 
stock, 796. Closing prices: No. 2 red 





western spot, $1.13%4; No. 2 red spot, $1.13%4. 
CORN—Dull and quiet. Receipts for the 
week, 110,422 bus; exports, none; stock, 
378,530 bus. Contract spot, 77c. 
OATS—Dull and lower. Receipts for the 
week, 435,387 bus; exports, none; stock, 510,- 
816 bus. Closing prices: No, 2 white, 61c; 
standard white, 604%c; No. 3 white, 60c, 
MILLFEED—Quiet and easy. Quotations 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring middlings, 
$27@27.50; spring bran, $26.50@27; city 
mills’ middlings, $27.50@28; bran, $29@30. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
The receipts and shipments of flour, wheat 


and millfeed at Baltimore from Jan. 1 to 
May 31, 1911 and 1912, were as follows: 








—————Receipts————___, 

Flour Wheat Millfeed 

bbls bus tons 

TORR ies kas wens 952,173 1,807,180 2,283 
WRI s 4-5 sacos as oe 698,001 2,289,730 3,541 
BROTOBEO 446% cascce 482,550 1,258 
Hecregss =.:.« SB4E4TR °  “cn5ec. vee 
oS hipments—_——__, 

Flour Wheat Millfeed 

bbls bus tons 

Ty SPA re 382,484 1,344,243 78 
SORE s sccackale asi 245,570 1,815,251 20 


Increase 471,008 





Decrease S40014, - ee 58 
The movement of corn was as follows: 
Receipts Shipments 
bus bus 
i ea ee 9,007,454 8,231,119 
RED ov awe eRe eek ae ox 9,443,328 8,734,995 
TRONORR ia ist a c k 435,874 503,876 





DULUTH, JUNE 1 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net per 196 lbs f.o.b, Duluth: 


June 1 1911 
First patent, wood....$5.65@5.90 $4.70@5.00 
Second patent, wood.. 5.50@5.75 4.50@4.85 
Straight, wood ....... 5.40@5.65 4.40@4.65 
Fancy clear, jute..... 4.15@4.35 3.60@3.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.40 2.40@2.60 
Red Gog, FitOiss coca 2.75@2.85 2.35@2.40 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ended on dates given 
1912 bbis 1911 bblis 1910 bbls 
June 1..22,250 June 3..14,000 June 4.. 4,385 
May 25..16,800 May 27..21,190 May 28..15,120 
May 18,.21,000 May 20..13,000 May 21..13,300 
May 11..15,500 May 13..17,050 May 14,.11,055 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1912 bbls 1911 bbls 1910 bbis 
June l.. 3,425 June 3.. 1,300 June4.. 
May 25.. 1,480 May 27.. 1,785 May 28... .... 
May 18.. 3,980 May 20.. 400 May 21,. 710 
May 11.. ooo May 13.. 760 May 14.. 1,070 








WHEAT—Support early in the week kept 
prices firm. Later, with crop reports much 
improved, market became weak and de- 
clined. Seattered rains where needed, in 
Kansas and Nebraska today (June 1), re- 
sulted in liquidation by longs, net losses of 
1% to 1%ec resulting for the day. Buying 
was lacking and some stop loss orders ac- 
celerated the decline. Lower prices, together 
with light receipts, have induced a better 
inquiry for cash wheat. Expiration of the 
May deal also contributed to healthier sicu- 
ation. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Duluth closing prices of wheat were: 





Durum ‘ 
Spot spre No. 1 No.2 May July 
No. 1 No Spot Spot No.1 No.1 


May 25. 115% 113% 113 108 113 112% 
May 27. 115% 113% 113 108 113 112% 
May 28. 116% 114% 114 109 114 113 
May 29. 115% 113% 112% 107% 113% 112% 
MBY BOF ccs errece wees Ceewe CRASe. wee ace 
May 31. 114% 112% 113% 108% 114 113% 
Junel. 113% 111% 113 108 soase Say 
June 38t 995% 97% 89% 87% ..... 89% 
*Holiday. 1911. 


GRAIN STOCKS AND RECEIPTS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 


receipts by grade: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, -—Grade—, 


June 1 1911 June11911 

bus bus cars cars 

lhard,........ 18,529 520,255 ... 20 
1 northern. .... 989,292 1,553,013 45 284 








2 northern,..... 1,881,534 58,638 36 117 
Mn eee eee GG0,768 bcc sss 10 9 
Me RR ae ee 3,182 poteale | ar 
No grade .... oO eee 13 ye 
Macaroni es $2,838 358,894 22 68 
Special bin.... 753,506 146,900 owe es 
BOGE WOMIOTR... 9 cccess Si esee oes 1 
id ae ee eee ee . 2 dine 
WE -6cG0 ess <a> : ones } S 3 

Totals ..... 4,257,635 2,637,700 130 502 
Bonded ..... - 1,681,476 164,150 57 23 

TOUANE 66:24 5,939,111 2,801,850 187 625 


WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior, bus: 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
Junel June3 Junel June3 


Wheat— 1912 1911 1912 1911 
SOTINE 4.00005 55,458 372,527 443,129 480,165 
DUFUR o+s0 20,577 41,406 22,653 75,955 
WERORE o0c3% weicnns SSIES ccccce Savess 





Totals .... 76,035 419,509 465,782 556,120 








Bonded 64,338 17,437 229,018 34,601 

Totals 140,373 436,946 694,800 590,721 
COTM iSewess. sean $7,626 sccces 51,159 
ORE: wkes nace 7,890 87,618 268,524 35,686 
Oats, bonded 24,512 ...... oe ee 
We -sveccceve eyseue. “cas ees 496 Lccicsys 
NIU cicaee cesaun 149 * 724 1,887 
Barley, b’nd’d 16,930 ...... eT Mee 
Flaxseed 210,639 1,277 114°208 50 
Flaxs’d, b’d’d 4047 cccves yi eae 


Elevator stocks of coarse grains in Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, in bus: 


June 1 May 25 1911 
CO ices anecal . -Seteae- . Seeeas pt 
re 1,435,190 1,990,945 575,05 
rr 32,976 33,170 180 
eee ee 80,974 160,318 57 
Flaxseed ...... 407,824 380,517 121, 917 


MILLFEED—Is devoid of special interest. 
Demand merely routine; very little actual 
business. Prices are largely governed by the 
individual attitude of buyers and sellers, de- 
pending on how pressing it is to either pur- 
chase or sell. Bran is 25¢ ton lower, and 
shorts and mixed feed 75c lower. Other 
grades unchanged, Prices per ton in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Duluth today, were: 


June 1 1911 
eT 22.75 @23.00 $21.25@21.50 
Rr - 23.75@24.00 21.75 @22.00 
Flour middlings .. 27.00@27.50 23.25@23.50 
i GN ne era ceo 28.00@28.50 23.75@24.00 


“Boston” mxd. feed 24.25@24.75 23.00@23.25 
For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c less is asked. 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 


Oats Rye 
No. 3 Wh. No. 2 Barley 
Mae Ob ss <kcn cs 53% --@84 70@120 











May 
May 


-@84 70@120 
-@84 70@120 


May 2 -@84 70@120 

May ¢ oofs -@. 

May -»-@84 65@115 

BSS A ae 49% -»-@84 65@115 

June 3, 1911...... 36% 86 @88 58@ 82 
*Holiday. 


FLAXSEED—Scarcity of offerings in May, 
and persistent demand for same, made this 
delivery remarkably strong. The incentive 
for boosting the price appeared to lie main- 
ly in the desire to squeeze shorts. Comment 
was general for several days to the effect 
that there would be heavy defaulting in May 
flaxseed, but the amount was less than 10,000 
bus. Opinion differs as to whether the ex- 
traordinary prices that this option com- 
manded were due to actual market condi- 
tions or to deliberate manipulation. May 
closed with gain of 33c bu from the week 
previous, and the difference between July 
had widened to 44%c, against 15c then, 
New crop is unchanged. July shows gain of 
3%c. A new option, June, opened with a 
sale at $2.28 bu, closing today at July. 
Business in July improved, 





DULUTH CLOSING FLAXSEED PRICES 


Track Arr. May July Oct. 
May BS ak aa on eek 235 220 235 220 190 
223% 242 223% 190 
224 253 224 190 
223 267 223 190 





225 268 223% 190 
224... 224 190 
June 3, 1911..... 225... «225 «185 


*Holiday, 


June 5, 1912 


DETROIT, JUNE 1 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 





Michigan patent, best ............ $5.55 @5.4 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 5.40% 
MAIGHIGGN StPRight 24. ccccccccsese 5.9 
PEIGHIEO GONE GIORE oo cc ccc es cacs 4.804 
Michigan second clear ......... «+ 4.604 
PRICIER 1OW  BIGES occic csccccce 4.10% 
Spring patent (Detroit- ane 5.85 a 
po | 5.90@ 
MEINNGSOtS TSE CIEE 22sec cccccess 4.70G 
Minnesota second clear .......... 3.704 
Pure Tye ....-se0- Ce are eee ae ee 4.90% 
SOP BUD 0.0.6. :0.6 0:69 6:0:9'9.06:6'0. 686.46 4.70% 
pos a rere Cree eer 4.60 4.65 
MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 

DFGR:. 95 Siviesie ws wesces sees { 
COAreG MIGGHNES. «000 cccveccrs 
pe RPP Srrrr ia eee re 

’ Fine middlings ... 
CYAEROG COPR. 6.0.5:4-6 00s 0 scceeeess 
COGESG COFR MEA]... 6.0 svccccees 





Corn and oat chop 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Monee GATE, ISO WR scsccsicccssee. $5.75 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs... 3.80 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.60 








White cream meal, 196 Ibs........ 3.76 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 

2 red wheat. .$1.14 ee 78 

September ... 1.13% 3 yellow corn. SO 

December .... 1.15 Standard oats.. 5s 


1 white wheat 1.12 BIFOS cesciccscs. 2 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND WITHDRA\ ALS 


-~Receipts—, Withdri vals 
1912 1911 1912 1911 


Flour, bbis.... 6,875 4,025 5,260 200 
Wheat, bus... 3,000 61,000 3,000 
Corn, bus..... 5,400 45,426 23,650 570 
Oats, bus..... 40,500 82,570 4,780 
Rye, -bus...... 1,000 eo  Laere re 
STOCKS (IN BUS) 
1912 1911 1912 911 


98,535 10,454 
19,163 134 


Wheat 304,520 208,103 Oats... 
Corn,. 171,171 217,331 Rye... 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 4 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or roun:: |ots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

June 4 Year igo 
Stand. patent, in wood.$5.50@5.80 $4.65 5.10 
Second patent, in wood 5.35@5.65 4.50% 4.95 
Fancy clear, in jute... 4.05@4.60 3.60% 3.70 
First clear, in jute.... 3.85@4.30 3.15% 3.35 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.90@3.30 2.40% 2.70 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.70@2.75 2.35% 2.40 

Prices asked by northwestern mills. in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 2) |bs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent com jiis- 
sion, were today (June 4): 


LONDON 
Last year 
PRAtORE 206 cs 30s 94@31s 9d 268 94 @2ss tid 
Fancy cleaft.. 27894@28s3d 23s @ 23s 6a 
First clear... 268 3d@27s8s9d 228) @2%s 3d 


Second clear... - 2086d@21is 9d 17s 6d@1%s fd 





GLASGOW 
PECOWE iva sap citeseuesss eoeee 308 9d @3Is Id 
First clear, standard Lots Mp iacwie 26s 3d @ 27s Sd 
BOCORG GIGEE boc cccssveceicces 20s 6d @ 21s Sd 
LIVERPOOL 
Patent .cccevcccersesces eeeee- 308 64@3l1s fd 
First clear, standard pengccece 26s @ 6d 
Second clear ....... ° ee 208 34 @21s fd 


Amsterdam c.i.f. iaiiaiaaiia of local and 
outside mills were, today, per 220% lbs, in 
guilders: 


WUE CI, SU os vas 2 cee s soos 138 @13% 
Became Cleese, JUCO. 024s cvccvecsas 11%@11% 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills ‘or 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1912 1911 1910 1965 
June 8.... soceses 233,815 289,010 243,885 
June 1 260,185 255,780 224,325 210,415 
May 25.... 218,715 256,190 271,170 265,955 
May 18.. 225,755 268,555 295,040 268,6°0 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minn: - 
apolis mills for four weeks ending Saturda) 


1912 1911 1910 1905_ 
TUNEOB.225 csece 12,230 9,265 6,4 
Junel.... 8,565 12,120 6,490 11,4 
May 25.... 5,790 15,190 8,755 33,5 
May 18... 4,850 10,760 8,940 15,3>0 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapo!ls 
and Duluth, have been by weeks, in barre! 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports 
ing mills ity 1912 1911 1912 19 
Apr. 6. 56 43,175 141,595 141,890 1,220 2,2 
Apr. 13. 58 44,075 159,330 126.035 3,232 5,2 
Apr. 20. 52 40,575 137,165 119,335 3,615 2,6: 
Apr. 27. 54 41,675 164,345 126,685 4,540 5,5>" 
May 4. 57 43,775 156,735 137,440 2,240 5,2 
May 11. 55 41,775 144,395 140,445 2,195 4,5) 
May 18. 55 43,125 149,830 138,155 2,190 2,21 
May 25. 58 45,125 150,255 139,640 1,430 5,1: 
June l.. 44 37,275 119,580 114,395 850 2,550 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed t: 
day (June 4) for prompt shipment (! 
days), per 2,000 lbs, were reported as follow 
by brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 4 Year ago 
WORE acvecccncs .--$20.00@20.75 $18.50@19.' 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.50 20.00@20.:' 
Flour middlings... 25.00@27.00 22.50@23. 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@27.50 23.25@23. 


For feed in bulk, $1 less per ton is charg’! 
and in 200-Ilb sacks, 25c less. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed = 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 4 Year ago 

Standard bran... $25. 00@25.50 $23.50@24.0 
Stand, middlings.. 27.00@27.50 25.00@25.5 
Flour middlings... 30.00@32. - 27.50@ 28.0) 


R. dog, 140-lb scks 32.00@32.5 28.25 @ 28.5 
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June 5, 1912 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs, bulk. ..$28.00@28.25 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 29.00@ 29.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 30.00@30.25 
No.3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 31.00@31.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks, 23.00@23.25 


fellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.75@ 3.85 
on meal, white*.....--.+++++5 3.75@ 3.85 
Rye flour, pure fancy white*.... 4.35@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 4.05@ 4.20 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 3.65@ 3.75 
Buckwheat flour ......+.+-+++++ 5.75@ 6.00 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*...... 4.40@ 4.60 
Graham, standard, bbli*........ 4.00@ 4.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood......... 555@ 5.75 
Mill screenings, per ton........ 9.00@11.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 9.00@11.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.50@16.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton........ 10.00@12.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton....... 10.00 @12.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 IbS........-+---- 30.50@ 31.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 32.50@33.00 

*per barrel in sacks, Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 4.—From Tuesday to Saturday, wheat 
in the Minneapolis market lost ground, 
prices attaining low point on the latter day. 
This was on reports of rain in Nebraska and 
Kansas, and improved crop conditions. 

Prices have reacted in the last two days, 
and in the case of September have more 
than overcome the earlier decline. This 
strength arose from unfavorable reports by 
crop experts from the Southwest. 

The range of July for the week was 3%c, 
and of September 2%c. The latter option 
has considerably the more strength. High 
and low points were: May, $1.13% and 
$1.1115; July, $1.14% and $1.10%; Septem- 
ber, $1.06% and $1.03%. 

Compared with last Tuesday’s close, No. 
1 neithern and No. 2 northern are %c lower, 
July wheat 5c lower and September wheat 
we higher. 

evator stocks at Minneapolis are being 
drawn on heavily and, with the light re- 
ceipts, this works to the advantage of the 
spot market. 

y and country mills are showing more 
interest in cash wheat. Offerings during the 
last three days have been readily absorbed 
at un advance of %c. 

No. 1 northern is quoted at 1%@2c over 
July, No. 2 northern at July price to %c 
over and the velvet chaff variety at 1c over; 
No. 3 wheat, 2@1e under July; No. 4 wheat, 
5@4e under, 

Some sales of elevator wheat have been 
reported at 2c over for No. 1 northern and 
lc under July for No. 2 northern. However, 
sellers ask %c under for the No, 2. 

Southwestern wheat is out of line, sellers 
asking 2@2%c over July for No, 2 hard. 

The appended table shows closing prices in 
cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. 1 
northern, No, 2 northern, No. 3 northern, 
May, July and September wheat: 


Maylnor2nor -——No.3—, May July Sept, 
24. 114% 112% 110% @110% 112% 113 104% 
25. 115% 118% 111 @111%113 113% 105 


7. 114% 112% 110% @110% 112% 1125 104% 
28. 115% 113% 111% @111% 113% 113% 105% 
29. 114% 112% 110% @110% 112% 113 105% 
B07 .ncce cows sovse @ 0000 coece occce coves 
31. 114% 113% 110% @111% 112% 112% 105% 
*1. 112% 110% 108% @108% 111% 103% 104% 
*3. 1143 112% 110% @110% ..... 112% 105% 
*4. 115% 113% 110% @111% ..... 113% 106% 


t6. 97% 97% 92 @ 95% 96% 92% 92% 
7. 107 105 101 @103 104% 92% .... 
*June, 71911. $1910. {{Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


May No. 1 No.2 No. 3* June No.1 No. 2 No, 3* 
4 1 


29.. 110 106 eee 109 =105 o% 
BOT, ca eae eos 8.-- 110 106 100 
31.. 110 106 coe 4.--¢ 110 106 ° 


*Average of cash sales. tHoliday. 

The average of cash sales at Minneapolis 
of No. 4, rejected and no grade wheat, were 
as follows: 
May No. 4 Rej. N.G. June No. 4 Rej. N. G. 
29.. 109% 107% 105% 1... 107 108% 104% 
20? , Sopue Miler nne ee 3... 109 107% 94% 
31... 1085 109% 108% 4... 109% 109% 107% 

*Holiday. 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 3 
June 1 May 25 1911 

Wheat, bus....... 791,160 847,500 1,042,720 
Flour, bbis....... 5,310 6,002 6,300 
Millstuff, tons.... 549 723 598 
Corn, Bums so 6s ess 87,220 69,350 308,470 
Gate SR as saess 95,480 167,610 264,600 
3arley, bus,...... 60,770 79,800 95,000 
Rye, UN Wane o CAlk 13,600 24,960 4,900 
Flaxseed, bus.... 132,000 164,900 13,320 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 3 
i Junel May 25 1911 
Wheat, bite..ocs. <<. 494,760 424,600 335,800 
Flour, DDBise<s soe 269,922 236,791 238,960 
Millstuff, tons..... 10,162 9,718 8,608 
Core, : BE v5 iws'e ces 57,570 38,880 23,870 
OMe, “Wb < « ceils aiek 258,960 206,080 184,600 
Barley, bus........ 41,820 76,800 109,800 
Rye, ee 3,660 2,320 7,000 
Flaxseed, bus..... - 47,520 42,320 9,240 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 


May 28.. 74@75 51@51% --@84 70@120 
May 29.. 74@75 ..@51 83%@84 170@120 
May 30*, e Sa Aer -@ 


/@83% 65@115 
83. @83% 65@115 
@83% 65@115 


--@.. 
May 31.. 74@75 . -@50% 


*Holiday. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: June 3 June 4 








Junel May 25 1911 1910 

PG. FE BAPE aoc or es 3 63 
No. 1 northern.... 108 83 300 330 
No. 2 northern.... 205 218 339 450 
Oe Serres 121 108 67 126 
BIO. % ceccvvvecvs 32 32 eee 3 
Rejected ....... 53 47 35 11 
WO GFAGe «csccee 73 98 4 q 
Totals, spring. 592 586 748 986 
Hard winter .... 213 165 71 6 
BERCATOM 26553225 25 24 105 173 
po err 8 13 46 44 
WORGFR 600.0505 2 1 2 ena 
Velvet chaff ....... oe Wes 107 
TWetA sescuvcs 840 789 972 1,316 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): June 3 
Junel May 25 Mayi18 1911 

No. 1 hard .... 2 2 2 85 
No. lnorthern. 3,171 3,146 3,228 4,474 
No. 2 northern. 4,054 4,349 4,702 3,026 
Others ....... 3,352 3,539 3,785 1,746 
Totals ..... 10,579 11,036 11,717 9,331 
In 1910 ...... 6,808 7,103 (A) re 
In 1909 ...... 7,444 8,056 Ce) rere 
ER FOGG. cisvians 3,390 3,844 2 aoe 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: June 3 

June 1 May 25 1911 
oe SER OL Sera 35,211 41,337 5,899 
ROE io 5.5 shea anes 334,498 502,369 552,741 
WTNOS © 665-0008 64 291,400 306,384 174,776 
Sg RC ea a 202,456 202,298 15,371 
PIGASCCE 60 sscc ses 86,955 86,587 3,609 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day 
of the week, per bushel, were: 


MAY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon 
28 29 30t 31 z 3 
oo eee 113% 112% ..... Oe cr ieee 
Delath «..186.. TIS 2. <s% i SS Aer 
Chicago ...133% 118 3 ....% 110% 108% ..... 
a I CE, dbase 65-46 CSO aS wide ele: Sinalce 
ee NE te he WE ois eine. e sinsd 6 6016 08 eee’ 
Winnipeg 104% 104 104% 103%..... t 
JULY WHEAT 
WN sins SEO PIS. Seas 112% 111% 112% 
Duluth ...1155% 114% ..... 113% 112% 114% 
Chicago ..- 111% 210% ..... 110% 108% 110% 
St. Louis..1095% 109 ..... 108 106% 107% 
New York.116% 115% ..... 115 113% 115% 
Kans. City.1035% 108% ..... 102% 100% 102% 
Winnipeg 105% 105% 105% 105 104% ~.... 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
je 105% 105% ..... 105% 103% 105 
Duluth ...106% 106% ..... 105% 104% 106% 
Chicago ...106% 106% ..... 106 104% 106% 
St. Louis..106% 106% ..... 105% 104 105% 
New York.111% 111% ..... 110% 109% 110% 
Kans. City.100% 100% ..... 100% 98% 100% 
Winnipegt 98% 98 98 97% S97%Tt.... 
CASH WHEAT 

Mola* 2.02: 115% 1145 ..... 114 112% 114% 
Duluth® ..1165 115% ..... 114% 113% 115% 
Ciicago* ..411 119% ...:. 119% 117% 117% 
St. Louis— 

2hard ..115% 115% ..... 115% 114 114 

Sred ...819% 119% ..... 119% 119 117% 
Kans. City— 

Shard .:118 . 119%. ..<25 112% 111 110 

Zred ...115% 113% ..... 113% 110% 110% 
Milw’kee*. 120144121 ..... 119 118 117% 
Toledo— 

Bred ..«-FI86 118... xsses SOF. S16 kswis's 
Winnipeg* 104% 103% 104% 108% ..... t 


*No. 1 northern, t+October. tHoliday. 





Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














a June 1———————_ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 206 378 120 18 ae 
Boston ....- ete 13 1 3 1 
Buffalo 1,017 201 722 67 116 
Chicago -- 10,909 2,582 3,858 124 36 
| ae 279 169 98 19 ees 
DORE ccces 2 eee 118 33 6 
Galveston .. 55 6 Pe 
Indianapolis. 211 118 38 
Kansas City. 921 387 84 ats ee 
Milwaukee .. 146 244 189 34 24 
Minneapolis... 10,579 35 334 202 291 
New Orleans. 48 99 116 eee ae 
New York... 107 46 335 11 18 
Omaha .... 215 674 830 22 30 
POOrFin «++ 1 67 155 5 
Philadelphia. 1 3 39 nae 
St. Louis.... 287 336 121 1 17 
WaleGde ...«s 571 83 52 5 salt 
Canals ..... 208 *~ 199 iets 10 
eT” ere 829 258 643 ae 22 
Totals ... 30,847 5,699 8,052 544 571 
May 25, 1912 32,226 5,797 8,692 559 848 
June 3, 1911. 26,838 4,685 8,677 32 936 
June 4, 1910. 18,647 5,470 6,726 496 1,807 
June 5, 1909. 17,536 2,883 7,499 219 944 


Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
1,379,000 bus; corn, 98,000; oats, 640,000; 
rye, 15,000; barley, 277,000. 


The Canadian Grain Visible 


The Canadian visible grain supply follows, 


in bus: June 3 
June 1 May 25 1911 
Wheat .ccacee 12,950,000 16,030,000 5,674,000 
a da a3 ae 8 5,872,000 6,969,000 5,663,000 
Barley ....... 735,000 839,000 618,000 











OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








— From ~ 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 
To— York ton more phia_ real 
Aberdeen ...... 20.00 20.00 21.00 21.00 ..... 
Amsterdam... 15.00 16.00 17.00 16.00 ..... 
BOEWELD. 2ssisv 16.88 16.00 17.00 16.00 ..... 
li | | ieee Cones Seewe BOO vee 17.00 
BYOmen ..sscce OO). AM 
| RRR ee ae READ oe eae Sees 446s 18.00 
Bi: i re eee 19.00 ... 21.94 
Christiania 23.00 25.00 23.00 
Copenhagen 23.00 25.00 23.00 
NS Wo 655, 010-05 ae 25.00 24.70 ..... 
RAN” pad wy Vd: eee SO ee 18.00 
Dundee ......: 20.00 20.00 21.00 21.00 . 
CHOMNOW xosceccs 15.00 15.00 17.00 16.00 
Gothenburg ... 24.00 25.00 27.00 25.00 
pees, TOGO is e.s-6 21.00 20.00 
a See eee oe eee BOOe weiss 6 oe % 
Helsingfors ... 27.00 28.00 30.00 28.00 ..... 
A eee hh RE ME CO 
EGER. 65-5:6:%0 000s V7.00 can sie B00 ‘26.00 .65 0:5 
Liverpool ...... 14.06 12.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
LONGON 2.2060 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 ..... 
Londonderry ....... seces 28.00 23.09 ..... 
Manchester rer ae ere CS ees 
Newcastle ..... 20.00 20.00 22.00 21.00 ..... 
Rotterdam .... 13.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 ..... 
ee ee eeeee 24.23 25.00 25.23 
Southampton .. 18:00 62.6 secs mae ee eas 38 
a | 22.00 23.00 25.00 23.00 ..... 
St. Jonna HF. FOC 2.0.6 cece Die wank e 


Owing to frequent changes, these rates are 
subject to confirmation. 

Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
lic; Glasgow, 17¢; Hamburg, 22c; Liverpool, 
1l4c; London, 16c; Rotterdam, 16c. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
po ere rrr 22.5 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Raltimore* ..... 17.5 Philadelphia* ... 18.5 
Baltimoreft ..... 17.5 Philadelphiat ... 18.5 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
PNOEE bcesccsce SEM ROMIGME <as%0% 25.0 
ee 19.6 Portiand® ...... 19.5 
Boston{ ........ 20.5 Punxsutawney 20.0 
Pee SEi6. “QUGUGS  d6:ee-<-0 so 29.5 
COFBING 20.00 cce 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
See 20.0 Rochester ...... 20.0 
rer 16.5. Rockland ..:. 0s 25.0 
Hornellsville .... 20.0 Schenectady - 22.5 
ae 20.0 Seranton. 2060 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ...... 25.0 
Monmtreal® ...... 8.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 96.0 Trey vicsecsecccce 22.5 
Newport News*f. 19.5 Utica .......... - 21.0 
Wow Terk. os:.<. 23.0 Wayland ......: 20.0 
New York* ..... 19.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt{ ..... 20.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. +¢All-rail. 
tExport shipments of grain products (except 
flour), including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, 
etc, 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 









Through -——-Proportionals to -~ 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 19.5 4.9 6 7.5 12 
New York. 19.5 4.9 14.6 7.5 12 
Philadelp’a 18 4.9 13.6 7.5 11 
3altimore. 17 4.9 12.6 7.5 10 
Portland... 19.5 4.9 14.6 7.5 12 
Montreal... 18.5 4.9 13.6 7.5 11 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 


grain products are 1c higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder, 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chgo Mpls 
SROMNORUING Saccitweces cessenes 29.4 39.0 
aidan ak eee eased palerien 32.4 42.0 
Ty SOE: CC tcbansceadeceaad 17.5 27.5 
PeMUMARORIRIED. «(5 o's o'oie'e c:0'00.0.0 6lea'bs 28.4 38.0 
OE POH APO Ae 28.4 38.0 
MS a Fao 4 a's oa ee eae a came walas 28.4 38.0 
REP Oe Pre epee 7.6 27.5 
PM 5 obs dae eed a eee Ke aa kee 29.4 39.0 
BEIBBER. 6 cccccrvcsseccceseseces 30.4 40.0 
NNR OR ae On 29.4 39.0 
RE cna pace vee entenecae ee wan 32.4 42.0 
cate, oe aaelalht a hae na noe 32.4 42.0 
Columbia 33.7 42.0 
Charleston 29.4 39.0 





CHICAGO 


fates on flour in sacks, lake and rail, 
prompt shipment, via lowest ports from Chi- 
cago to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Aberdeen ..... 32.00 Dundee ....... 32.00 
Amsterdam . 27.00 Glasgow -- 27.00 
Antwerp ..- 24.66 Hamburg ..... 31.00 
TOTGRRE siceccs BEOe EME Faccccaee 27.00 
SE rere 28.00 Liverpool . 24.00 
rr 29.00 London ....... 26.00 
Christiania . 34.00 Manchester .... 24.00 
Copenhagen .... 35.00 Neweastle ..... 32.00 
Dublin Rotterdam .... 26,00 


tates, all rail, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Chicago to points named: 


WapGeees ass2caee 13.7 Pittsburgh ..... 9.2 
Newport News...13.7 Wheeling ...... 9.2 
Richmond .,..... Deel. . We “ane ne cncae 14.7 
Lynchburg ..... 13.7 
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KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, lake 


and rail, from Kansas City to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New TOrk 60.10 26.70 Scranton ...... 24.70 
ee ee 28.70 Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Philadelphia ... 24.70 Washington ... 23.70 
Psteeeuren. si+6 20.00 DWOtPOle o6ccsce. 17.50 
A err 26.20 Rochester ..... 23.70 
BYTREURG. sc eesic 23.70 Cleveland ..... 18.50 
Va, com. points. 23.70 Louisville ..... 17.00 

All-rail rates are 2c higher. 

MILLFEED Millfeed rates to eastern 





points are uniformly le under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on Ic less per 100 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 


Inland rates, lake and rail, on flour for ex- 
port, Kansas City to ports named: 


(ee 24.00 Philadelphia ... 23.00 
INGW. TOP. «0x0 24.00 Baltimore -- 24.00 
Virginia ports... 22.00 


Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake and rail, Kansas City 
to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 42.00 Glasgow ...... 39.00 
Amsterdam .... 39.00 Hamburg ,...... 43.00 
RRUWETH 6.656% OE ee | | Pe ee 38.06 
POOIERNC. Ave cess SS;00- Tilt caiccceeus 41.00 
BSTOMER.§ os cess 40.00 Liverpool ...... 36.00 
| ee £3.00 Tendon. .....0% 38.00 
Copenhagen ...*46.00 Manchester .... 36.00 
Christiania ....*46.00 Newcastle ..... 44.00 
DUPHE. cececeas 40.00 Rotterdam .... 37.00 
DWOHGU6 sccis ens 42.00 Southampton .. 42.00 


*Baltic basis, 45. 

On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 

Export rates apply only on carload mini- 
mum of 44,000 lbs, unless capacity of car is 
less, 


ST. LOUIS 


Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
Ibs, from St, Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports, all rail, lake and rail 2c less: 








Amsterdam 32:00 Thandee sac ccs 36.00 
AMCWEED. <ovcs 50 EsORGON .cccecs 31.00 
BGNGRE cock ws Rotterdam .... 31.00 
Dublin Copenhagen ... 39.00 
Glasgow oa) ea 34.00 
Hamburg EABITER, e5o9p os 6 eS 
Liverpool Christiania - 39.00 
Aberdeen ...... 36.00 


All-rail rates on flour for export, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 17.00 
Philadelphia - 16.00 
Newport News.. 15.00 

Domestic rates, all rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


nr ee 17.00 
Scacaere 15.00 


Boston 
Baltimore 





New York ...... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
oe) 21.70 Washington 16.70 
Philadelphia ...17.70 Detroit ........ 10.50 
Pittsburgh .....138.50 Newport News,. 16.70 
SEMEN sac" po 5'8'> 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
AWDARY -ccevces 19.20 Rochester ..... 16.70 
BYTACUEO 226s 0% 16.70 Cleveland ..... 11.50 
Va. com, points. 16.70 Indianapolis ... 7.50 
SBErantOMm «6.0206 17.70 


TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Toledo to points named: 


Domes- Domes- 





Export tie tic 
Boston -14.50 18.00 Elmira ........ 13.00 
New York..14.5016.00 Syracuse ...... 13.00 
Philad’hia 13.5014.00 Binghamton 13.00 
Baltimore, 12.5013.00 Mt. Morris..... 13.00 
Norfolk ..12.5013.00 Rochester ..... 13.00 
Npt. News.,.12.50 13.00 Emporium 13.00 
Richmond ..... 13.00 Buffalo .....-> 8.50 
Lynchburg . 13.00 Pittsburgh .... 8.50 
RGR. as cerned 14.00 Wheeling ...... X50 
MIDABY ic coc TEGO. COrey .ccescces 8.50 


DETROIT 
tates on flour, all rail, in cents per 100 
Ibs, are as follows from Detroit to the points 
named, Lake-and-rail rates are le lower to 
Pittsburgh and 2c lower to other eastern 
points: 


New York .....16.00 Boston ........ 18.00 

Philadelphia . 14.00 Newport News. 13.00 

Pittsburgh « 26.060 Utes .cccccess 14.00 

Portland ...... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13.00 
Flaxseed 


Receipts of naxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


7-Receipts --In store 





1912 1911 1912 1911 

Minneapolis ........ 132 13 87 4 
TIES 6 eccxeveesar 215 1 408 122 
tee Coadesnes ae 347 14 495 126 


FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 1, 
1912, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Receipts 
1912 1911 


Shipments 
1912 191 


Minneapolis 7,538 4,856 1,509 1,082 
a) 7,917 3,238 7,624 3,282 
Weteis: <vcses 15,455 8,124 9,133 4,364 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and Duluth: 


ca Mplis— --Duluth—, Chgo 
Spot Toarr, Spot May Spot 

May 28.... 2.24 2.21 2.53 2.53 

May 29.... 2.23 2.20 2.67 2.67 

May 30°... ene PARY alacd er 

May 31.... 2.23% 2.20% 2.25 2.68 

Junel.... 2.24 2.21 2.24 

June3.... 2.24% 2.22 2.25 

*Holiday. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 572.) 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted to 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 100 
Ibs, June 4, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): Aberdeen, 38.50; Amsterdam, 
34.50; Antwerp, 34.50; Belfast, 36.50; 
Bristol, 36.50; Bremen, 35.50; Baltic basis, 
40.50; Christiania, 41.50; Copenhagen, 
41.50; Cardiff, 36.50; Dublin, 37.50; Dun- 
dee, 38.50; Glasgow, 34.50; Hamburg, 
38.50; Hull, 33.56; Leith, 34.50; Liverpool, 
31.50; London, 33.50; Manchester, 31.50; 
Newcastle, 39.50; Rotterdam, 33.50; St. 
John’s, N. F., 38.00. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Ground feed is dull and 50c ton lower. 

The demand for rye flour has improved. 

Linseed oil meal is dull, but prices are 
nominally unchanged. 

Season bran at Boston has been re- 
duced to $24@24.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

One Minneapolis mill has its output of 
red dog sold at least two months ahead. 

Mill and elevator screenings last week 
declined $1 ton, and flaxseed screenings 
$1.50@2. 

Minneapolis oats stocks last week de- 
creased 168,000 bus, corn 6,000, and bar- 
ley 15,000. 

Bran at Minneapolis is $1.25@1.50 and 
standard middlings $1@1.25 ton lower 
than last Tuesday. 

Brokers say they would not be sur- 
prised to see $18 ton bran at Minneapolis 
before the end of June. 

Mixed feed, f.o.b. Boston rate points, 
is quoted by Minneapolis brokers at 
$29.50@30.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks. 

Minneapolis mills during May pro- 
duced about 5,800 tons less millfeed than 
in April, and about 7,300 tons less than 
in March. 


INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in straight or mixed car lots is: 
patent, $5.80@5.90 per bbl, in 98 and 49 
Ib sacks; straight, $5.60@5.70; clear, 
$4.80@4.90. For lots of less than one car 
20¢ is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at their interior points in Minnesota are 
selling millfeed in mixed cars with flour 
are $23.50@25.50 for bran in 100-lb sacks, 
$26@27 for shorts, and $28@29 for flour 
middlings. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Lighter receipts have created a better 
feeling for corn and oats at Minneapolis. 
No. 3 yellow is unchanged at 72@73e, but 
No. 4 corn is 2¢ higher at 67@69c. No. 
3 white oats are selling at 50/,@5le, and 
No. 4 white at 491,c. 

Only two cars of barley were posted 
as received today. Demand was good 
and held-overs sold at an advance of 5@ 
I5c bu over Monday’s quotations. No 
good malting stock offered. Range, 65c 
(@$1.15. 

Buyers are bidding 88@83'%,c for No. 
2 rye. Offerings light. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis oil mills report light in- 
quiry from abroad for. linseed oil cake, 
and prices have declined $1@1.50 ton. 
Prompt shipment cake is quoted at $30 
per 2,000 lbs f.o.b. Minneapolis. A little 
better price can be obtained for future 
shipment. 

Linseed oil meal is quiet, but prices 
have not followed the decline in the ex- 
port market. Oil meal is steady at $32.50 
@33 ton f.o.b. Minneapolis, car lots. 

Raw oil is in fairly brisk demand for 
quick shipment, but no business passing 
for future. Quotations are firm at 71@ 
73e gallon, in car lots. 


Durum Granular Flour Suit 

About two or three years ago a great 
controversy took place in Finland as to 
the merits of durum wheat flour. P. J. 
Valkeapai, who at that time was a flour 
importer in Helsingfors, wrote several 
letters to the Finnish press condemning 
the use of flours made from durum 
wheat. His attacks were principally 
aimed at Jérgen Nissen, who handles 
large quantities of eranular flour made 
from durum wheat, which is shipped by 
one of the large Minneapolis milling con- 
cerns. The controversy was brought to 
a head by Mr. Nissen instituting a libel 
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action against P. J. Valkeapii, which 
resulted in his being awarded damages. 
Mr. Valkeapiaé appealed the case and for 
the last two years the suit has been in 
abeyance. The appeal is now being heard. 

Mr. Valkeapaié brought a former flour 
importer of Liverpool to Finland to tes- 
tify against the merits of flour made 
from durum wheat. It is understood 
that this importer stated that flour madc 
from durum wheat was not suitable for 
bread-making purposes. In order to 
break down this evidence Jérgen Nis- 
sen sent samples of his brands of gran- 
ular flour made from durum wheat, 
which are used throughout Finland, to 
one of the most expert authorities on 
flour in London, and the report that this 
expert has furnished on these samples is 
of considerable interest. It is as follows: 

“The flour is very granular and yellow- 
ish, but not unpleasant in color. It is 
extremely rich in protein matter, con- 
taining 13.75 per cent of crude dry glu- 
ten. For our English purposes a flour 
with a gluten content of 10.5 to 11 per 
cent is considered highly satisfactory. 
The high percentage of protein in the 
durum wheat flour submitted is an indi- 
cation of its superior dietetic value. The 
gluten of durum wheat differs in char- 
acter somewhat from that of other hard 
wheats—it is not quite so elastic; but 
this does not in the least impair its value 
as a food, although it renders it not quite 
suitable for one sort of crusty bread we 
make, called ‘Cottages.’ 

“The flour is, however, wholly suitable 
for making our other kinds of bread of 
the ‘pan’ and ‘flat’? shapes. The yellow 
color of the flour gives the bread a pleas- 
ant, rich tinge, that is quite unobjection- 
able. This durum flour, I find, contains 
about 25 per cent more sugar than ordi- 
nary flour. In the baking test to which 
I submitted the flour I found the loaf 
very light, bulky and soft, with a good 
bloom on the crust, and a rich, cakelike 
color in crumb. These are all properties 
we endeavor to produce in our very best 
bread. Your durum flour I find per- 
fectly pure, showing no sign of having 
been subjected to any special process 
except grinding and purifying. It con- 
tains no added chemicals.” 

C. F. G. Raikes. 

London, Eng., May 23. 





South African Flour Trade 


A recent consular report from Port 
Klizabeth, Cape Colony, on the flour 
trade in South Africa says: 

From present indications, flour will be 
produced more extensively from year to 
year in South Africa. Recently there 
has been a decided. tendency to general- 
ize farming wherever conditions are at 
all favorable. This tendency has been 
encouraged by public men generally, and 
by the government and its agents espe- 
cially, throughout the South African 
Union. As an example may be cited the 
recent acquisition of a large tract of land 
in Cape Province near Carnarvon for pro- 
ducing wheat. About 200,000 acres are 
reported to be suitable for wheat-grow- 
ing, and this year’s product, with only a 
small portion under cultivation, approxi- 
mates 25,000 bags. In the opinion of 
thoroughly informed men, proper conser- 
vation of water and proper irrigation 
will permit abundant crops of wheat in 
many sections where little or none is now 
produced. 

Of the flour imports for 1910, Austra- 
lia supplied more than 56 per cent, Cana- 
da over 38 per cent, and the United 
States a little above 3 per cent. 

Quite a considerable portion of the 
wheat imported is ground in bond and 
exported as flour to other sections of 
Africa not included in the Union. 

Flour is purchased from milling com- 
panies direct and also through commis- 
sion agents. Terms are usually either 
cash on presentation of shipping docu- 
ments or drafts payable 30 days after 
presentation of documents. Sixty or 90 
days’ credit is readily obtainable, if de- 
sired, by reputable firms. Letters of 
credit from purchaser to seller are quite 
commonly used, more especially in wheat 
transactions, 

Flour is nearly all packed in single 
sacks of white cotton or hessian, con- 
taining 98 lbs. Some flour is imported in 
25 and 50 lb sacks and some is double 
sacked, but those are exceptions rather 
than the rule. 

There are numerous grades on the 


market, but the bulk of flour sold is of 
the soft wheat variety. Australian flour 
is nearly or quite all made from soft 
wheat. Canadian flour is composed of 
entire hard wheat flour, and a variety of 
blends of hard and soft wheat. South 
Africa produces both hard and _ soft 
wheat, but the bulk is soft. Local mills 
manufacture blended wheat and _ soft 
wheat flour, but, so far as can be ascer- 
tained locally, none from entire hard 
wheat. 





Allis-Chalmers Foreclosure 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
says that a movement headed by E. P. 
Chalmers is said to be under way to fight 
foreclosure proceedings brought by the 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, of Chicago, against the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. as a step in carrying out 
the reorganization plan. Members of the 
reorganization committee do not regard 
the contest seriously and expect the re- 
organization plan to be carried through, 
although this opposition may delay mat- 
ters. Said a member of the committee in 
an interview Wednesday: 

“The time for deposit of Allis-Chal- 
mers securities in accordance with the 
reorganization plan expires Friday next. 
More than $9,500,000 of the $11,148,000 
Allis-Chalmers bonds, or about 85 per 
cent, and more than 75 per cent of the 
common stock and about 73 per cent of 
the preferred stock have already been de- 
posited. There is no need for further ex- 
tension of the time of deposit, as suffi- 
cient stock for reorganization purposes 
has already accepted the plan. As re- 
ported, the foreclosure suit has been 
brought by the reorganization committee, 
and sale of the properties at a fixed up- 
set price will be brought about in due 
course. Then, the management of the 
properties will be directly in the hands 
of the voting trustees appointed by the 
reorganization committee. 

“The business of the company is pros- 
pering under the direction of receivers. 
A gross business of $500,000 in Novem- 
ber last was increased to an average of 
over $900,000 monthly for December, 
January and February, held its own in 
March and April and for the month of 
May is expected to aggregate $1,300,000. 
An order for reciprocating engines was 
booked in May for the first time in two 
years. These engines number 20. 

“The company is on better working 
terms with its competitors than formerly. 
Relations are amicable both with the 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. and the 
General Electric Co. Of course, a portion 
of new business had to be taken at cost 
prices to keep plants going, but on some 
of the business the margin of profit has 
been considerable. If general business 
keeps up, with its anticipated improve- 
ment, outlook for Allis-Chalmers will be, 
comparatively speaking, quite bright.” 





Death of Charles H. Flanagan 

Kansas Crry, June 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Word is received here of the 
death yesterday at Phoenix, Ariz., of 
Charles H. Flanagan, accountant for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Mr. Flana- 
gan went to Arizona, in hope of benefit- 
ing his health, about six weeks ago. He 
was the son of George M. Flanagan, 
formerly a well-known St.. Louis miller. 

R. E. Srerirmc. 


L.. Christian & Co., Minneapolis: With 
the readjustment of wheat values, we 
look for a marked improvement in mill- 
ing in near future, as believe prices are 
now on a more substantial basis, and buy- 
ers will show more interest. High prices 
in last few weeks have aided materially 
in securing directions on old orders. This, 
together with fact that new business has 
been exceedingly light, leaves volume of 
orders on books much less than in former 
years. We are similarly situated to other 
mills in being crowded with shipping di- 
rections on old orders for first clear and 
have none to offer. Look for steady 
wheat market until there are definite re- 
turns from harvest. Prospects were 
never brighter for large crops in North- 
west. Should we harvest without serious 
set-backs, the large returns from the 
fields might depress values. 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., is said to have operated its mili 
98, per cent of the time during the past 
year, 


. 





June 5, 1912 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 
6 cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 2; total, 
10. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
16,305 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 75,100 patent hoops, 51,600 
wire hoops and 6,000 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barreis py 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ended 
on the dates given below were: 





c Sales Make 

1912 1911 1910 1909 19192 
June 1..*16,305 22,115 15,370 19,755 14.145 
May 25.. 12,395 21,855 21,740 20,655 12 766 
May 18.. 13,790 25,640 28,130 29,805 16,949 
May 11.. 19,155 18,305 27,120 26,945 23 499 
May 4.. 22,140 21,920 18,175 27,935 24715 
April 27. 27,060 27,770 22,585 20,520 2: 





April 20. 30,060 28,955 19,860 31,360 325 
*These figures include 296 half barrels 
two half barrels being counted as one birre|, 
Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 10.50 
Bass wood heading, set........ 7% G@7%e 
Birch heading, 17%, set........ meee 7C 


Patent hoops, 6 ft.... 
Patent hoops, 5% ft.. 
Birch staves, M......... 





HOBO GERVOR, Mic cnccciccscccs 9.00@ 9. 

a. a ee eee 6.00% 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M....... -30@ 40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40% 50 


New York Correspondence: Sec:nd- 
hand barrel market is unchanged. [jiher 
six or eight hoop, recoopered, redri .sed 
barrels sell at 30@32c. 

Special reports to the Northwestern }) !Jer, 


from northwestern shops outside of M i:ne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, © ow: 


No. -——Barrels—, No. 911 
shops” sold made shops old 


5 3,540 4,995 5 S50 

May 25 5 3,845 1,715 6 540 
May 18.... 5 4,030 6,725 5 170 
May 11.... § 5,608 6,931 5 S10 
May 4.... % 3,475 6,075 = af 
April 27... 5 7,641 7,452 6 "410 
Following are the points reporting: \Vi- 
nona, Faribault, Mankato, New Ulm. and 
Red Wing. The same shops unloaded the 
following stock: one car of patent « ed 


hoops, one car of gum staves. 





Ideal Crop Conditions 

Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, May 29: 

Crop conditions so far this year lave 
been practically ideal over the tliree 
states and the prospects never were jict- 
ter at this time of the year for good re- 
sults. Normal weather from now on 
would consist of bright, warm days, with 
a reasonable amount of rain. Should 
such conditions prevail, we have the 
prospect today of large crops and, on 
account of improved methods employed 
by the farmers this year, clean ones. 





Northwestern Grain Yield and Acreage 

The attached table gives the final esrti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture as 
to the acreage and yield of coarse grain in 
the Northwest by years, hundreds omitted 
in acreage and thousands omitted in yleld: 








MINNESOTA 

Corn Oats Rye Barley Flax 
ac’s bus ac’s bus ac’s bus ac’s busac’s!\us 
1911..2, 74 2,948 67 240 4 1,475 28 400 3 
1910..2, 65 2,977 85 256 4 1,450 30 377 3 
1909,..2,004 68 2,977 94 207 4 1,574 35 358 3 
1908..1, 47 2,682 59 88 2 1,300 32 427 5 
1907.. 5 44 2,530 62 88 <z 1,185 27 474 5 
1906.. 50 2,216 72 88 2 1,128 32 431 5 
1905.. 49 2,151 81 88 2 1,075 29 449 5 
1904..1,554 42 2,173 85 93 2 1,131 32 537 6 
|) rer A UE ES ea eee os ee 6 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Corn Oats Rye Barley Fla 


ac’s bus ac’s busac’s bus ac’s bus ac’s!) s 
1911.. 290 7 2,180 51 36 1 1,050 20 1,200 9 


1910.. 210 3 2,165 15 30 .. 1,090 61,117 4 
1909.. 185 5 2,147 66 48 1 1,216 26 1,068 1% 
1908.. 162 41,399 33 24 .. 940 18 1,530 i4 
1907.. 154 31,320 32 24 .. 855 16 1,700 i4 
1906.. 150 41,246 40 23... 613 16 1,466 5 
1905.. 89 21,198 47 21... 690 19 1,357 
1904.. 90 2 82931 22 .. 623 18 1,234 
BORG, scs Seatac Oe. wsss coe av one 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Corn Oats Rye Barley Flax 


ac’s bus ac’sbusa’sb’s ac’sbus ac’s b 
1911..2,310 51 1,540 1113 .. 1,020 6 607 
1910..2,100 53 1,550 36 13 .. 1,050 19 570 
..2,038 56 1,559 4414 .. 1,115 22 519 


2% 





1908,.1,942 58 1,365 3132 1 928 25 550 
1907..1,850 47 1,325 33 35 1 875 20 480 
1906..1,875 63 1,275 46 33 1 79023 379 4 
1905..1,623 52 721 28 32 1 33210 406 f 
1904..1,561 44 713 28 34 1 35010 207 


|, - Pere . cere EM oc 4 
Figures revised to accord with census. 








Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis, consis 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchang 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three das 
sight, was quoted as follows: 





May June 

29.....$4.84% @4.84% 1...... $4.84% @4,54 
a te A re PAP: 4.84% @4.84 
Oe 4.8454 @4.84% 4...... 4.84% @4.84 


*Holiday. 
Guilders, three days’ sight, were June 
quoted at 40.25. 
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The improvement in the flour trade 
noted for two weeks previous was large- 
ly lost during the past week. Millers 
and )vokers quoted prices practically un- 
changed from the preceding week. ‘There 
is fair volume of shipping orders on flour 
bought recently. A noticeable feature at 
the close of the week, according to bro- 
kerave firms, was the indifference of the 
millers about pressing flour for sale. One 
representative broker said he had sent 
circulars to an unusual number of mill- 
ers asking for offers of flour, and the re- 
plies were surprisingly few. 

Most desirable lines of clears are spar- 
ingly offered from both the Northwest 
and Southwest. There was practically no 
reselling of flour. Hard spring flours 
were quoted firm and unchanged. 

Millers were inclined to ask about 5c 
more for best grades of flour last week. 
There was no change in the price of rye 
flour, and practically nothing doing. 
Millfeeds at the close were offered at 
from 25 to 75¢ under the week previous. 

THE FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output for the Chicago mills for 
the week ending June 1 was estimated at 
17,500 bbls, or 58 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 17,500, or 58 per cent, the 
previous week; 16,250, or 54 per cent, in 
1911; 18,500, or 61 per cent, in 1910; and 
20,000, or 66 per cent, in 1909. 

THE WHEAT MARKET 

Chicago -wheat-traders passed through 
a rather trying period during the early 
days of the past week. Prices had good 
swings of 1@1¥%4¢ several times during 
each session, but the market in the end 
was not greatly changed. The tendency 
of the market was higher, but the trade 
exercised great caution about overbuying 
on bullish crop. news. Several times the 
local trade became overbought on the 
swells, and this precipitated sharp reac- 
tion. On the first day of the week July 
Wheat displayed the greatest strength, 
going to $1.12 on buying based on the 
continued dry weather over Kansas and 
Nebraska. A feature in the trade was 
the transfer of many important holdings 
from July to September contracts. The 
shortage in the soft wheat crop in states 
tributary to Chicago will be felt most 
keenly in July contracts, but that short- 
ige is well established and is no longer 
in active trade feature. ‘The harvest 
promise in the West is the live influence 
with the trade at present. Cash wheat 
demand for the week was less active than 
hefore. The decrease in local stocks and 
visible supply, while liberal, was not suf- 
ficient to become a market factor. 

lriday’s session, following the holiday, 
brought an easier feeling and the May 
contracts expired with a break to $1.10%. 
lhe new-crop months held around $1.10 
for July and $1.06 for Septemver. De- 
livery of wheat on May contracts after 
the close Friday reached 500,000 bus. 


NOTES 

C. E. Lewis, of Minneapolis, was a 
visitor on the C hicago Board of ‘Trade 
last week. 

E. L. Glaser, president of Rosenbaum 
Brothers, left Chicago early last week 
for a two months’ trip in Europe with 
his family. 

B. Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., was in Chicago on Tuesday, 
of last week, en route to the millers’ con- 
ference in Kansas City. 

Tuesday last there was a sale of a 
cargo of 133,000 bus sample grade wheat 
to an eastern miller, and total sales from 


Chicago elevators for the day reached 
350,000 bus. 

A message from a miller at Mount 
Vernon, Ind., claimed the harvest in that 
state will be two weeks late and, from 
present indications, there will be as much 
cheat as wheat in the heads. 

In the cash wheat trade it was given 
out at the close of the week that Chi- 
cago millers were quietly buying consid- 
erable wheat in car lots and small round 
lots, much of the business not being 
made public from day to day. 

Out of consideration for his long pe- 
riod of service, George IF. Stone, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of ‘Trade, has 
been officially granted a leave of absence 
of three months or longer. Mr. Stone has 
been suffering from a stroke of paralysis 
for some weeks past, and several times 
reports indicated such a critical condi- 
tion that his recovery was despaired of. 

Final deliveries on May wheat. con- 
tracts Friday afternoon reached 500,000 
bus. As before, most of the deliveries 
went to the La Salle Street interests, 
which practically have control of the 
wheat in Chicago elevators. ‘These bull 
leaders took about 3,500,000 bus of wheat 
during the month of May. ‘lhe same 
people who have been under the May 
wheat are now credited with holding a 
large line for July. 

In the past three months many of the 
most active members of the ‘open 
board” have been securing memberships 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. It is 
understood that pressure has been ex- 
erted from Washington to bring about a 
complete break in the relations between 
the Exchange and the other organization. 
It is freely predicted that this may lead 
to a final abandonment of the “open 
board.” 


The most important feature in the 
speculative wheat trade was the changing 
of important holdings from July into 
September contracts about the middle of 
the week. ‘This carried with it the prob- 
ability that the largest volume of trade 
after the expiration of May contracts 
will be in the September and December 
contracts. These are the months which 
will be influenced most by any change in 
the present very flattering spring wheat 
conditions over the Northwest. 





MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee millers reduced flour prices 
last week 10c, quoting choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent on basis of 
$5.90@6 in wood. Most of the millers 
state that business was rather light. Bak- 
ers have sufficient flour for the present. 
Directions on clear came in freely and 
most of the mills are sold ahead. Prices 
on clear held fairly steady at $4@4.10 in 
jute. Some mills are sold ahead for the 
next 15 days. The domestic trade took 
care of the output; no exports. 

Rye flour is steady, with standard city 
blended brands quoted at $4.45@4.55 in 
wood, country blends $3.70 for white and 
$3.85@3.95 for dark in sacks. Pure rye 
flour, $4.70 in jute. Trade was rather 
light. 

Kansas straight was lower and quoted 
at $4.05 in cotton. Trade light; millers 
grinding this class of wheat operated 
part time. Nothing done for export. 

Bran declined $1 per ton for the week. 
Middlings were strong and in good de- 
mand. Bran was easy and_ shippers 
took only what they had orders for. The 
demand in the East was light. Offerings 
from northwestern country mills were 
more liberal; all wanted to sell feed. 
The demand was best from near-by 
points and middle states. Feed held at 
eastern junction points sold fairly well. 
Shippers look for another break in bran, 
and bids made are considerably below the 
asking prices. Hominy feed, brewers’ 


dried grains and malt sprouts were in 
demand. Fancy wheat screenings were 
salable at $18.50 in 100-lb sacks. 

Choice blue-stem wheat was in good 
demand at a decline of 3c under last 
week. Millers bought freely. of choice, 
but neglected poor samples. Shippers 
report a good trade with country millers 
on choice grades. 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
were 114 wheat, 103 corn, 127 oats, 80 
barley, 9 rye and 2 flaxseed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 37,500 bbls, was 
15,040 bbls for last week, representing 
40 per cent of capacity. The previous 
week, mills with a capacity of 37,500 bbls 
turned out 18,380, or 49 per cent. A 
year ago, mills with a capacity of 45,000 
bbls turned out 12 480, or 27 per cent. 


NOTES 


T. L. Hansen, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, died 
last week. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for May was 89,192 bbls, against 
$1,768 in April. A year ago Milwaukee 
mills turned out 56,538 bbls. 

The Henry Glade Milling Co., of Grand 
Island, Neb., has established its general 
office at 2815 Lisbon Avenue, Milwaukee, 
under the supervision of Dates & Knowl- 
ton. The members of the latter firm are 
old-time flour salesmen. 

H. N. Wirson. 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 3. 


THE WORLD'S WHEAT 


Dardanelles Opened — European Markets — 
Shipments to Europe—Statistical Posi- 
tion—Summary of Crop Prospects 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, May 22.—The event of these 
days is the resumption of the navigation 
of the Dardanelles, that great waterway 
for grain having been closed quite a 
month, and European markets have been 
pausing this week to observe the effect 
of the letting loose of more than 8,000,- 
000 bus on prices in Europe, and espe- 
cially on the Continent. ‘The inevitable 
trouble regarding the repudiation of con- 
tracts by Black Sea shippers has com- 
menced in Antwerp, where a prominent 
firm has been officially excluded from the 
futures market for putting in the plea 
of force majeure. It is reported that 
some shippers have not taken any ad- 
vantage of the available tonnage in the 
Black Sea, nor are they willing to pay 
any differences. So far as Germany is 
concerned it is pointed out that the Ger- 
man law enacts that, if a contract can be 
met by a money payment, the engagement 
must be fulfilled. 

In European centers, support to the 
market has been lacking owing to the 
obvious consideration that continental 
needs are for the moment largely met by 
the efflux of wheat from the Black Sea, 
and the speculative unloading on your 
side of the Atlantic also had a bearish 
influence, but there has not been any 
special pressure to sell, and with the 
world’s shipments somewhat smaller than 
had been expected, the actual decline in 
value is relatively unimportant. 

French farmers are. still inclined to 
hold their wheat, although crop reports 
are more favorable. Antwerp has been 
firm, with a good inquiry, but the high 
prices demanded have militated against 
the development of business. Later, more 
liberal offerings caused a reaction, and 
the consumptive demand for the exten- 
sive area which Antwerp supplies is very 
slow. German millers have taken ad- 
vantage of the good crop prospects, and 
they do not purchase beyond immediate 
requirements, while native wheat is again 
easier owing to the absence of export de- 
mand. 

Last week’s shipments to Europe are 
smaller than in any week since March 9, 
and they are 170, 000 qrs below the week- 
ly average for the past three months. 
The total is also 49 per cent less than in 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
quantity afloat is down on the week, but 
the total for the Continent shows an in- 
crease. The imports of breadstuffs into 
the United Kingdom are 29 per cent be- 
low the previous week, and 84,000 qrs less 
than the estimated weekly import re- 
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quirements. It is also noteworthy that 
Bradstreet’s estimate of the visible on 
your side is 33 per cent under the aver- 
age showing-for the past three months. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the 
statistical outlook is by no means pessi- 
mistic, and the market shows an inherent 
strength which forbids the assumption of 
a definite bearish opinion for the balance 
of the campaign. Moreover, the July 
option in Chicago is still 8¢ above the 
dollar, and New York cash wheat shows 
an advance on the year equal to 7s 3d per 
qr, while the official average price of 
English wheat is 6s above last year’s quo- 
tation. In the face of these figures it is 
not surprising that, in the presence of 
merely speculative depression, the mar- 
ket continues to exhibit a steady under- 
tone. ; 

In this country there has been some 
broken weather, and the position of the 
crop has greatly improved, especially in 
the North, but in many sections more 
rain is required. 

In France general rains have given 
great satisfaction to farmers. In some 
districts, however, more moisture — is 
needed to repair the drouth damage, 
though on the whole prospects are good. 
The official estimate of May 1 gives the 
winter wheat acreage as 15,573,000 acres 
(last year 14,242,000), spring wheat 419,- 
4.00 (L.9en, 100). Average condition: win- 
ter wheat, 75 (70), and spring 78 (70). 
Reports from Belgium state that the 
rainy weather is doing much good. 

In Germany the weather has been 
auspicious, except on the littoral of the 
Baltic, where more rain is urgently re- 
quired. Prospects for the coming crop, 
however, have generally improved, owing 
to the good rains and = seasonable tem- 
perature. The Italian crop is in a satis- 
factory condition, owing to beneficial 
rains, except in some parts of southern 
Italy, where the dry weather has been 
harmful. 

Hungarian reports state that rain has 
fallen in most districts, and the recent 
high temperature has had a good effect 
upon the plant. Consequently, there is in 
prospect a good medium yield, and satis- 
factory reports are very general. The 
official report of the condition in Austria 
on May I is given as 2.4, against 2.5 a 
year ago (2 standing for good and 3 for 
middling). 

In South Russia the weather has of 
late been abnormally cold, with sharp 
night frosts, and snowstorms in some 
districts. No great damage has been 
done, however, and autumn sowings are 
reported to be in good shape. Rains in 
the Southwest have allayed fears as to 
drouth. In Roumania, rains have now 
fallen and a good yield is expected. 

In India good accounts are given of 
the harvest, the crop being of superior 
quality. The yield in the Punjab is quite 
equal to last season, and the quality is 
excellent. 

Australian cables state that light rains 
are reported in southern Victoria, but in 
parts of Queensland no rains have fallen, 
and farmers are apprehensive regarding 
the seeding of the crop. Mail news. in- 
dicatés that only a small area of new 
ground will be put under crop. 


McCumber Bill 


KE. H. Culver, chief grain inspector, 
Toledo, returned from Washington last 
week where he appeared before a sub 
committee of the Senate. Mr. Culver’s 
efforts to defeat this bill were seconded by 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
representatives of boards of trade and 


other grain and produce exchanges. 
About 20 delegates were heard in con- 


demnation of the McCumber bill, which 
authorizes federal inspection and federal 
standards for grain. The argument 
against the bill was that it is not needed 
because the national grain exchanges and 
associations, aided by agricultural col- 
leges, have enforced rigid inspection and 
raised standards. ‘They denounce the 
proposed federal inspection as a scheme 
to create a colossal political machine. 
H. Wiaarn, Jr. 
Toledo, Ohio, June 3. 


Bradstreet’s reports the week’s exports 
of flour and wheat from America at 
4,914,000 bus, against 3,673,000 last vear. 
Since July 1, exports approximate 154,- 
913,000 bus, against 114,843,000 in 1910-11. 
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There was no change for the better in 
the flour trade last week; if anything, the 
conditions were even more unsatisfactory, 
a number of mills stating that it was 
absolutely the worst since Jan, 1. Ship- 
ping instructions were reasonably good 
but there was scarcely any increase in 
the running time of the mills. 

Domestic orders were few and in the 
main the buying done was in very small 
lots. There was a fairly good inquiry for 
soft wheat clears and extra fancy, but 
these grades are scarce and mills are not 
in a position to make any offerings of 
consequence, Patents are dead dull and 
in light request. 

The export trade is nil, sellers stating 
that business is impossible at the prices 
offered. 

Large consumers still hold firmly to 
their intention of making no purchases 
of any size, claiming they are fairly well 
booked for the immediate future and will 
be contented with whatever prices prevail 
at the time they are in need. They have 
no faith in present values of wheat and 
believe that in the near future they will 
be able to make bookings of, flour at low- 
er figures. Prices are quotably unchanged 
from the previous week and mills gener- 
ally were holding prices firm; however, 
in some eases prices were shaded to ef- 
fect sales. With any kind of a demand, 
flour would be bringing considerably bet- 
ter prices if millers wished to realize a 
good profit on the present values of 
cash wheat. 

At the close of the week, flour quota- 
tions were nominally as follows, in car- 
load and round lots f.o.b. St. Louis: soft 
wheat flour in wood, first patent, $5.40@ 
5.70; second patent, $5@5.30; extra 
fancy, $4.65@4.90; low grade and clears, 
jute, $3.30@3.75. Hard winter flour in 
jute, fancy patent, $4.95@5.15; straight, 
$4.70@4.95; first clear, $3.65@4; low 
grade to second clears, $3.10@3.60. 

Millfeed was again lower for the week. 
Offerings were on the increase and the 


demand, both local and shipping, was 
very light. There was scarcely enough 


business done to establish values. 

Saturday's closing prices, basis East 
St. Louis, in 100-Ib bags, were nominally 
as follows: bran, $1.15@1.18; mixed feed, 
$1.20; middlings, $1.25@1.30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills 
for the week ending June 1 was 10,300 
bbls, representing 24 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 8,800, or 20 per cent, the 
previous week, 21,500, or 48 per cent, a 
year ago, and 17,800, or 40 per cent, in 
1910. Outside mills the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis made 25,300 bbls 
of flour, representing 43 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 28,100, or 47 per 
cent, the previous week, 31,800, or 55 per 
cent, a year ago, and 23,500, or 43° per 
cent, in 1910. 

THE WHEAT MARKET 

Receipts of wheat were light this week, 
111 cars, compared with 134 the previous 
week. Demand limited, due to extreme 
dullness in the flour trade. Prices ranged 
fairly steady for the week but Saturday’s 
big break in futures caused a decline of 
from 2 to 3%¢ per bu under the closing 
prices of Friday. 

Country mills are only moderate buy- 
ers at present, as their needs are not 
urgent, and many of them are purchasing 
wheat in a small way in their immediate 
locality at prices very little lower than 
spot quotations here. 

No. 2 red wheat, at the week’s close, 
was nominally $1.17@1.19; No. 3. red, 
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$1.15@1.17; No. 2 
key, 
1.10; Turkey, $1.12@1.14. 

Futures were choppy and it is purely 
a weather market controlled by the spec- 


hard, $1.10@1.12; Tur- 
$1.144,@1.16; No. 3 hard, $1.08@ 


ulators. July wheat closed Saturday at 
$1.06, a decline for the week of 3i4¢ 
per bu; September closed at $1.03%, 
split, 144 lower. 

THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 

The weather this week has been ideal 
for developing wheat. A number of re- 
ports are coming in from reliable sources 
from points in Illinois and Missouri, stat- 
ing that growing wheat is heading out 
nicely and indications are that if it ma- 
tures the yield in these sections will show 
an increase over former estimates. Re- 
ports generally, however, state that any 
increase of note in production in these 
states over former figures can hardly be 
expected. Below are extracts from re- 
ports of crop conditions made to the 
Northwestern Miller: 

Very poor...Wheat heading out with 
extra long heads; think if it matures will 
make 60 per cent of a crop...Poor... 
The weather certainly is ideal to develop 
everything that is possible to develop in 
the wheat plant...About 70 per cent. 
Don’t think doing any good... Rain need- 
ed...Heading out in some fields...Still 
at about 40 to 50 per cent... Heading 
out, and what little there is looks well 

.Wheat improved 5 per cent last two 
weeks. Condition, 50 per cent. 


- REPORTS FROM THE MILLS 


The following are extracts from con- 
fidential reports of trade conditions made 
to the Northwestern Miller: 

Dull, extremely so...Quiet...Fair... 
Very quiet...Awfully dull...Very dull 

-Shut down this week making our semi- 
annual repairs. We can pronounce busi- 
ness dead as a door nail; this also ap- 
plies to feed...Dull...Very dull... Very 
dull, sales less than production. .. Steady 
demand for clear; patent rather slow... 
Very slow. 

Mills included in the above report are: 

H. C, Cole. Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Tl. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co,, Waterloo, Ill, 

Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville, I}. 

Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

Steeleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill, 

Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill, 

NOTES 

Claude Morton, with Morton & Co., 
returned Wednesday from a month’s trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

A. Lubetkin, of Lubetkin Bros., flour 
merchants, New York city, was in St. 
Louis Thursday on his way home from 
the Federation meeting in Kansas City. 

Charles W. Baum, of the Security 
Warehouse & Elevator Co., returned this 
week from a 10 days’ trip in Oklahoma 
and Texas. He reports wheat there in 
fine condition. 

KE. R. McDonald, president and man- 
ager of the Nashville (Ill.) Milling Co., 
was on ’change Friday. He says that, in 
his judgment, Illinois will = about 
20,000,000 bus of wheat this ye 


August Rump, flour Ratt nl reports 
13,668 bbls of flour inspected at St. Louis 
for May, 1912. Stocks of flour on June 
1, 1912, were 61,840 bbls, compared with 
72,870 May 1, 1912, and 72,700 June 1, 
1911. 

The Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co, will install a fuel econo- 
mizer and smoke preventer of the latest 
improved “Wangler” type to be used in 
connection with the new horizontal fire 
tube boiler recently purchased by the 
Papendick Bakery ‘Co. for its plant in 
this city. 


I’. M. Chandler, local representative of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, will leave next week to take charge 
of the company’s business in the territory 
tributary to Memphis, Tenn., with head- 
quarters in that city. A.C. Jacobs, who 
has been in the Chicago office, will be 
their local representative. 

The following millers were in the city 
last week: George N. Sauer, Sauer’s Mill- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ill; Killian Coerver, 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill; A. L. Gilster, 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co; Henry 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., 
Germantown; Ill; Charles F. Rock, Ed- 
wardsville (Ill.) Milling Co; Edgar 
Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; Joseph le Compte, Lexington Roller 
Mills Co., Lexington, Ky; E. M. Kelly, 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn; M. D. 
King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 





BUFFALO 


Extremely dull is the report from all 
the mills in this section, either spring or 
winter. This has been the case for spring 
wheat mills for some time past, but the 
falling off in the demand for winter 
wheat flour was unexpected. Country 
mills are doing nothing and say there is 
little prospect of a revival as long as 
prices of winter wheat remain as high as 
they are at present. 

Buyers took a few fancy spring pat- 
ents at last week’s prices, but mills were 
asking 10c advance until the close of the 
week, when nothing could be done on the 
declining wheat market. First clears 
were taken when offered but the mills 
seem to be sold ahead on that grade. 
Second clears were only steady. 

Shipping directions appear ‘to be com- 
ing in more regularly and there is a fair 
prospect of some improvement this week. 

Rye flour in fairly good demand and 
easy. 

Millfeeds are from $1.50 to 2 lower and 
the end of the decline is not yet in sight. 
The offerings are liberal and, with buyers 
looking for lower prices, only pressing 
needs will drive them into the market. 
Bran is offered at $24.50, spot, in 100-Ib 
sacks, carloads, and for this month’s de- 
livery it is a matter of a bid. Middlings 
slow and offered freely at $1 per ton un- 
der bran. 

Red dog flour in only fair demand. 

Corn meal continues dull but the mills 
were expecting this. Lower prices are 
quoted today for all kinds. 

Hominy easier and demand fair. 

Cottonseed meal dull and easy. 

Oil meal weak. Local mills are in- 
clined to meet the decline in the West, 
but are still away out of line and doing 
little. 

Cracked corn in good demand and firm. 

Rolled oats easier, good demand for 
the season. 


Oat hulls unsettled. Nothing doing 
here. There were offerings of straight 
hulls at $25 per ton, ‘and $24.50 for 


ground in sacks. 
THE OUTPUT 
With a day off and some of the smaller 
mills not starting up until today, the 
production was 72,100 bbls, or 52 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 82,300 
bbls, or 60 per cent, the previous week, 


and 79,100, or 64 per cent, a year ago. 
NOTES 
G. F. Ewe, vice-president of the Shef- 


field-King Milling Co., was introduced 
on *change last week by A. B. Black. 

Receipts of feeds by lake since the 
opening were 254,217 sacks, compared 
with 271,290 for the same time last year, 
and 193,608 in 1911. 

Daniel C. Ryan, Buffalo, 
C. P. Matthews & Sons, 
from his recent severe 
again hard at work. 

George Webb, for many years promi- 
nent in the canal forwarding business at 
this port, died suddenly last week at the 
age of 71 years. He was connected with 
the Marine Forwarding Co. during the 
past eight years. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Corn Exchange, last week, G. W. 
Bartlett, W. E. Townsend and J. A. 
Seymour, Jr., were appointed as refer- 
ence committee. Inspection and weigh- 
ing committee: S. M. Ratcliffe, L. S. 
Churchill and T. J. Stofer. 


manager of 
has recovered 
illness and is 


June 5, 1912 


Canal rates were reduced to 4c on 
wheat last Saturday and only a few boats 
were taken. Oats were shipped to New 
York at 23%,@2¥%4c¢. This rate is consid- 
ered very low but boatmen are forced to 
keep moving at present. Shipments of 
grain so far this season were 797,000 bus, 
against 764,862 last year and 1,174,541 
in 1910. 


Receipts of grain by lake for the sea- 
son to May 31 show a very large increase 
over previous years, due to the shipments 


from Canadian ports. Flour fell off 
slightly, but will steadily increase from 
now on. The figures are as follows: 
1912 1911 1911 
Flour, bbls.. 844,473 1, 006, 453 1,015,116 
Wheat, bus.. 20,394,697 11 9, O76 44g 





Corn, DUs.... 





Gata. bus... i" 488, 136 
Barley, bus.. 1,341,154 
Rye, DUS... Pe eeabin wie 2 


Flaxseed, bus she) 996 
’ 





Totals 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 3. 





THE MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LT). 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., -Toronto, is 
held at the head office of the company «on 
Saturday, June 1. Following is the st 
ment of profit and loss account for ! 
ended March 31, 1912, as presented at . 
meeting: 

ASSETS 
Cash in offices and in banks..... 
WANT TEGOUVRIG: 6454.64 60-04 0:6:6:00:6 
Accounts receivable, 
Accounts receivable, sundry.... 
Inventories, grain, flour, feed, etc. 





ERVORUIROUAM, 8. 5.05:926 8 06 06 eRe 88 a 
Miscellaneous stores ............ 6,59 4 
Insurance, taxes, ete., unexpired iP 
Office, stable and sundry equip- 

eae ee free aed eae ee eee 24,3 
teal estate, buildings, plant and 

REMERON era ores 6.3 ass naela ale 


Good will 





RP ee Pie I eae $7,664,15 


LIABILITIES 
Bankers’ advances ........see0% $2,050, ° BD 
Bills and accounts payable.. 
Reserve for contingencies,...... 
Capital stock, preferred........ 
Capital stock, common......... 
Reserve for dividend payable 


Total 





2,500,00 “ 
2,500, 000.1 


ieee SA A eae ere 43,75 
PG Oe ROO ssi oss bs ess 111,05 
RE 55S 4s kG oie ee eR ee $7,664,15 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Dr. 
3alance brought forward....... $6,050 
Trading profit for the year..... 280,088 
OLA) fatease tC EER REO a SO $286,009 
Cr. 
Dividends paid on_ preferred 
stack, July 28, TStbs oeesc ec ccs $43,750 
Dividends paid on_ preferred 
ee Aa Se) 43,750 
Dividends paid on preferred 
StOce, JOM FB BPR Bisiscc0 cscs 43,750 
teserve for dividend payable 
April 326, ELS. 2es:c0swes Da pi" 43,750 
3alance carried forward......., 111,095 
ERE re alate so wal w pce seie a secacele eee $286,095 
Some of the more important items fro 


the statement of a year ago are as follow 


ASSETS 
Accounts receivable ............ 
Grain, flour, feed, ete., on hand. 
Real estate and plants......... 
Good wil 





LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable 


$400,351 
aR WOME, iad c5 tp RGAE ERE RY AED 1,021,698. 


3,084 
5,000,000. 


Reserve for bad debts, etc...... 
Capital stock 

PROFIT 
Trading profits for 
Dividends 


AND LOSS 





Zalance carried forward...... $6,059.60 

The president’s anrfual address made i! 
submitting the statement for this year re 
ferred to the successful opening of the new 
mill at Port Colborne and _ forecasted a1 
early increase in capacity at that point t 
9,000 bbIls per day. This increase is necessi 
tated by the growing volume of the com 
pany’s business. 





Primary Grain Receipts 


Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at the 
points named were as below for the week 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 

















Wheat Corn Oats 

CRICEMO sacesncs 255,200 1,039,750 1, 135 5, 800 
Milwaukee ..... 131,100 122,720 
Minneapolis .... 912,230 $2,130 
i, See 72,038 adiatn'ole 6,754 
ee vnc dec 151,450 241,265 351,900 
ns oo «56:60:80 170,300 36,200 12,000 
DE, 6 oo are a8 4,000 3,000 29,700 
Kansas City 171,600 416,400 85,000 
ya 37,000 218,200 114,100 
ee nas seus 82,800 909,660 108,800 
Indianapolis ... 7,200 60,000 27,000 

Total® 1.060% 1,994,918 3,129,325 2,254,964 
Last week...... 2,188,487 3, 
EOGt WOGMss i xaes 7 6. 533,552 4,3 
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The conditions which developed in the 
flour market the past week have favored 
inaction and a waiting policy. The trade 
was not stampeded by the reports re- 
garding Kansas and Nebraska, taking 
the ground that the developments in the 
new crop futures do not indicate any 
undue excitement, particularly as long as 
the reports from other sections are good. 
The result is to make a slow spot de- 
mand for flour. The trade is buying to 
fill in and is not willing to make forward 
contracts excepting at concessions. 

This line of policy, applies to spring 
wheat flour as completely as it does to 
winter. Although the trade knows that 
there will be no new spring wheat flour 
for months to come, still the extremely 
favorable advices y = appearance of 
the growing whee sate a sentiment 
which is difficult mg overcome. The result 
is a market in which bidding is extremely 
limited. Any change in the crop situa- 
tion would change this as the feeling 
seems to be quite general that there is 
very little flour bought ahead, the trade 
figuring on the theory that if it has to 
pay more money it will pay it to meet the 
current requirements as they develop and 
not speculate. 


EASTERN CROP CONDITIONS 
The weather conditions have been very 
favorable of late throughout the entire 
Kast. Growth was slow the early part 
of May owing to the cold weather, but 
the ground was saturated and, with the 10 
days of bright warm weather which have 
prevailed, the growth of wheat has been 
excellent. There are very few complaints 
from any part of the eastern districts. 


MILLFEED CONDITIONS 
The millfeed market has suffered 
further during the past week and prices 
are lower on both city and western. The 
pressure has increased owing to the weak- 
hess in western markets, and the market 
has also been influenced by the offerings 
of Canadian bran. The receipts have 
heen quite heavy recently. For the four 
weeks ended May 25 the receipts amount- 
ed to 2,729 tons, more than half this 
amount coming in the dast two weeks. 
Receipts have also been large the past 
week and, with the trade pretty well filled 
up, there has been no opposition to the 
lower prices. 
THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


The annual report of the New York 
Produce Exchange for the year ending 
May, 1912, has just been ‘issued, and 
shows the organization to be in a satis- 
factory financial condition. Its real es- 
tate holdings, based upon the present 
assessed valuations, after deducting the 
amount of mortgages and accrued in- 
terest amount to $2,778,397, and other 
resources further increase the amount to 
its credit to $2,853,416. 

The net surplus for the year was 60,- 
904, or a decrease from the previous year 
of $6,915, which is accounted for by the 
increased expenses due to larger taxes 
and operating the bureau of trade and 
transportation, one of the recent addi- 
tions to the Exchange machinery. 

The present membership roll is 1,899 
regular and 177 associate, or a total of 
’,076. During the fiscal year just closed 
99 certificates of membership were pur- 
chased, costing $27,270, wiping out a 
gratuity liability of $179,524. 

NOTES 

E. F. Rosenbaum, of J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. Chicago, was-a visitor on 
‘change last Friday. 


P. McNamara, of Wm. M. Terry Co., 
feed dealers, Bridgeport, Conn., was a 
visitor on ’change last Friday. 

The rye flour situation is unchanged 
from last week, the market still being 
very quiet. Prices range from $4.90 to 
5.30, wood. 

R. A. Claybrook, New York represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., left Friday of last week for 
a visit to the mill. 

The corn goods market is unchanged. 
Corn flour is offered at $1.85 per 100 lbs, 
and white and yellow meal at $4.10 per 
bbl, wood. Demand is light and stocks 
sufficient for needs. 

O. F. Hartman has completed arrange- 
ments with Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Min- 
neapolis, to act as his special agent in 
New York state, New England and a 
part of the South. 

There has been considerable activity in 
spring second clears during the past 
week, and as the market was quite bare 
of this class of flour, good prices were 


quite easily obtainable, several sales be-, 


ing made at $3.90@4, jute. 

That a good attendance at the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, to be held at Altoona, Pa., 
June 11-13, is assured, is indicated by 
the fact that all the accommodations at 
the Logan House, where headquarters 
will be located, are already taken. 

The receipts of flour at New York 
during the past week have been lighter 
than for some time past. Stocks are still 
conceded to be very low, in view of which 
it is thought that buying ought to begin 
soon. The large baking trade, however, 
is believed to be in a position to hold off 
until new-crop stuff is offered, at which 
time some heavy buying is confidently 
expected. 

The feed market is not quite so strong 
and those in position to know state that, 
in view of the fact of the excellent pastur- 
age, a substantial drop in feed prices 
can be looked for at any time. Purchases 
of Canadian bran continue at prices well 
below those made by American mills, 
which in the opinion o¥ the feed trade 
will have a tendency to further reduce 
prices for the home article. 'To-arrive 
bran is now quoted at $26 and ee 
at $27.50 per ton in 100’s, while Cana- 





dian stuff is quoted, duty included, at 
$24 per ton in 100’s. 
BOSTON 


The week just closed in the local flour 
market was one of dullness and unsatis- 
factory trade conditions. Millers’ agents 
reported a continued absence of demand 
from the trade, and even when liberal 
concessions were made it was almost im- 
possible to do any business for shipment 
from the mill. 

The trade is moderately supplied with 
flour, but there is apparently enough to 
be had at second hand at material re- 
ductions from mill quotations to carry 
along buyers from day to day. There is 
a lot of spring wheat flour on the mar- 
ket that shows the owner a profit of 10@ 
20c over cost, and the holders of these 
flours are willing to take a moderate 
profit and resell to the local trade at 
prices which the millers, as a rule, are 
unable to meet. Just so long as the 
small dealer or baker can go out on the 
market and pick up what flour is needed 
at such low prices as are obtainable from 
resellers, there is no prospect of much 
business being done in mill shipment. 

Again, there are a number of spring 
wheat millers who are willing to make 
marked concessions from open quota- 
tions, and while other millers’ represent- 
atives here lie back and state that it is 
impossible for these mills to sell flour at 
the ridiculously low prices named, the 


' fact remains that flour is being sold, and 


at the prices quoted by these millers who 
are taking time by the forelock and an- 
ticipating what the other millers will 
surely come to when they “wake up.” 

To illustrate what some of the spring 
wheat millers are doing in their attempt 
to get business, a certain large concern 
was in the market the past week to buy 
a round lot of flour. Several mills, which 
were holding close to $6 per bbl in sacks, 
made a special price, fully 25c per bbl 
under their open quotation, but were not 
successful, the sale being finally made at 
a price about 30c¢ per bbl under what the 
other mills were willing to concede. Sev- 
eral thousand barrels were disposed of 
in this way. There have been other cases 
where the reductions were not so great, 
but it all goes to show that flour-buyers 
here can get about all the flour needed, 
practically at their own price. 

Minneapolis patents are held at $6.30 
@640 per bbl in wood, but no attempt 
is made to’do any business at this range. 
There are good spring wheat country 
patents offering at $5.25@5.35 per bbl in 
sacks, some of them first class in every 
respect. From that range, these flours 
are held at prices ranging up to $6.20, 
the extreme quotation being for Head- 
of-the-Lakes flours. 

Kansas hard wheat flours are dull and 
unchanged in prices. A range of $5.25 
@5.60 in sacks is made, but the trade is 
not taking hold to any extent. 

Soft winter wheat flours are fairly 
firm, with no pressure to sell shown by 
millers, although the tone is not quite so 
strong as a week ago. Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana patents are held at $5.75 
@6 per bbl, the outside price being some- 
what extreme. New York patents are 
held at $5.60@5.90. 

Straights range at $5.65@5.80 per bbl 
for Ohio, Indiana and Michigan brands, 
with New York, at $5.50@5.70. For 
clears, the market ranges at $5.25@5.50s 
some fancy flours being held higher. 


HARBOR DEVELOPMENT EXPERTS 

A number of engineers and harbor de- 
velopment experts from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia and other for- 
eign countries are to visit Boston on 
June 5 and 6. While here they will be 
entertained by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the Boston City Club. 
The Chamber of Commerce will tender 
the visitors a dinner at the Algonquin 
Club on June 5. 

RESIGNS POSITION 

Alfred W. Godfrey, for a number of 
years associated with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. in the Boston office of that 
company, resigned on June 1. Mr. God- 
frey, accompanied by Mrs. Godfrey, 
starts during the coming week for a 
month’s vacation in the Northwest and 
upon his return will enter the flour and 
feed business with his father, the vet- 
eran James V. Godfrey, as millers’ 
agents, under the firm name of James 
V. Godfrey & Son. 

Louis W. 
Boston, Mass., June 3. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market last week continued 
in the same unsatisfactory condition pre- 
viously reported. There was scarcely any 
demand and those in need of supplies 
were able to obtain second-hand stocks 
below mill limits. The latter were there- 
fore nominal. 

Transactions in spring patent were 
mostly at $5.60@5.75 per 196 lbs in wood, 
while manufacturers’ figures in most 
‘ases were considerably higher. Clear 
and straight were neglected and nominal- 
ly unchanged. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
steady, though quiet, at $5.20@5.50 per 
196 lbs in sacks for straight. Winter 
straight was scarce and firm at $5.25@ 
5.50 per 196 lbs in wood, but there was 
not much demand, Other grades of win- 
ter were neglected. 

The city mills report a dull trade and 
no important change in prices. 


Among the visitors on ‘change lasi 
week were D. M. Baldwin, Jr., of Minne- 
apolis; Charles H. Sanborn, secretary 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis ; 


DeP ass. 





H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing, Minn., and 
W. T. Cornelison, of T. A. Grier & Co., 
Peoria. 


Samue S. Danie.s. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 3. 
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ROCHESTER 


The flour output of the Rochester mills 
last week was 9,900 bbls, of which 8,000 
were spring wheat flour. This represent- 
ed 48 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 10,350 bbls, or 57 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 11,500, or 56 per cent; a 
year ago. 

The local flour market showed little 
change from the previous week. Most of 
the spring wheat mills were forced to 
curtail production, although one reported 
a small increase in new orders. The net 
result was a falling off in the output. 
Shipping directions came in moderately 
and mills were able to dispose of the bulk 
of their output. 

Prices were unsettled by the fluctua- 
tions in wheat, and Saturday, when wheat 
declined, millers reduced their prices 
Spring patents which had been quoted as 
high as $6.40 the previous week were low- 
ered to $6.30, while the ruling figure was 
$6.25, Boston, for the best spring pat- 
ents in wood, Not much business was 
done at the $6.30@6.40 range, and buyers 
were not inclined to come in very freely 
at $6.25. They reported that they could 
buy good spring patents from resellers 
for less money. 

Winter wheat flours were quiet most 
of the week. There was a sporadic spurt 
just before Decoration Day, when one 
mill booked an order for a few cars of 
winter straights at $5.35. The mill re- 
ported little profit in the transaction and 
later quoted $5.50 for straights. ‘The de- 
mand was slow at that figure, which the 
outside trade considered too high. 

Pure rye flour was in moderate de- 

mand at $5.35@5.45 per bbl f.o.b. this 
station. The quality was so good that 
outside buyers were willing to pay the 
high price. The local grocery and bakery 
trade was just fair. The demand for 
graham flour was light at $5.10@5.15 per 
bbl. 
’ Spring wheat clears softened a little, 
mills making sales at $5 per bbl, Boston. 
The demand improved on the concession 
as mills in other cities were quoting Bos- 
ton buyers as high as $5.25@5.50 per 
bbl for clears. Low grade sold generally 
at $3.50 in jute. 

All reports of the millers were that 
feed was in smaller demand. Bran sold 
as low as $27.50@28 per ton, Boston, 
with buyers at the end of the week not 
bidding over $27. Middlings sold as low 
as $30.50 per ton, with one mill obtain- 
ing as high as $31.40, Boston, for a high- 
grade white middling. Bran for next 
month’s shipment was quoted by some of 
the mills at lower prices. Pastures are 
now in fine condition, and the outlook i 
for an unusually large hay crop. 





THE GROWING WHEAT 
Reports were received this week of 
damage to winter wheat on lowlands in 
this part of western New York from 
abnormal moisture. There has been an 
unusually large amount of rain this 
spring and the plant has rotted in some 
fields that were submerged. On the high 
ground the wheat and rye crops promise 
well, but it is said the total yield will be 
smaller than last year. 
NOTES 
H. Duffett, 


Hinds Co., was 
pleasure trip. 


president of the J. A. 
away last week on a 


The Chamber of Commerce is agitating 
the question of larger quarters. At pres- 
ent it occupies the top floor of an I1- 
story building. 

With the outlook for an unusually 
large hay crop, the tendency of prices is 
downward. Growers experienced  diffi- 
culty in obtaining $32 per ton this week, 
others 


some making sales at $30 and 
down to $28. Still lower prices are ex- 
pected, 


R. J. Arkins. 
Rochester, N. Y. - June *. 


Mixing Grain in Transit 

The case of the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 
against the United States is being argued 
in the United States circuit court of 
appeals. The suit was originally brought 
at Kansas City, Mo., and was decided in 
favor of the government. It involves the 
right of an elevator company to mix 
grain in transit. The government con- 
tends that such mixing lowers the qual- 
ity of the grain, although it is eventually 
shipped out by the elevator company at 
its original grade. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June L was 22,800 bbls, or 47, per 
cent of capacity, compared with 31,100, 
or 65 per cent, the previous week, 19,000, 
or 39 per cent, a year ago, 16,500, or 34 
per cent, two years ago, and 14,500, or 
30 per cent, three years ago, 

Last week showed no improvement in 
the milling business; if anything, condi- 
tions were worse. ‘There is no business 
passing. Only occasional sales are made, 
and they are for immediate delivery. The 
Toledo mills had the smallest output in a 
long time. Three of the country mills, 
reporting weekly to this office, were shut 
down altogether during the week. It is 
apparent that buyers are taking only 
such flour as they absolutely must have. 

Millfeed is off in price from the pre- 
vious week. The effect of good pasturage 
is undoubtedly making itself felt. Mill- 
feed was sustained at a high price for a 
long period by the high price of coarse 
grains. 

CROP. CONDITIONS 


The weather, on the whole, was favor- 


able last week to the growing wheat. 
There were oceasional rains, and = one 


hears no complaint at present of want 
of surface moisture; in fact, there is a 
dearth of reports concerning the crop in 
this section. ‘The crop-killers are giving 
their attention right now to Kansas, and 
nature is being permitted to take its 
course uninterrupted in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. The government figures 
express the general opinion at the pres- 
ent time, and they indicate no_ better 
than 40 per cent of last year’s crop for 
these three states. 
WHEAT MOVEMENT 

‘Two carloads of No. 2 red wheat, one 
of 69,250 bus and the other of 96,613, 
were received last week from Milwaukee 
for the National Milling Co. The wheat 
was in store at Milwaukee for Chicago 
parties. It tested 61 lbs, and was nearer 
the country wheat received in Ohio than 
anything the National Milling Co. had 
ever had before from a central market. 

Grain-dealers report a falling off in 
cash wheat demand from country millers. 
For a time the demand was particularly 
active, and a good deal of wheat was 
shipped out of ‘Toledo, It is not thought 
that country milis have any considerable 
stocks of wheat. 

The receipts of wheat by water at 'To- 
ledo for the month of May were unusu- 
ally heavy, totaling 675,000 bus. Of this 
125,000 bus was spring wheat from Du- 
luth, and 480,000 was No, 2 red soft win- 
ter from Milwaukee and Chicago.- 'The 
explanation of the movement of No. 2 
red to ‘Toledo is found in the short crop 
outlook in this state. Some millers are 
buying the July future at Toledo with 
the idea of taking delivery, as they did 
with the May future. 

SEED WHEAT 

Realizing that good seed wheat in Ohio 
will probably be scarce this year, there is 
a movement on foot among millers to lo- 
cate what good seed wheat there may be 
with the farmers, and to make arrange- 
ments for necessary supplies to meet any 
deficiency. The Agricultural College and 
experiment station will make a point of 
locating good wheat. The chances are 
that No. 2 red will command a good price 
before the end of the crop, and this may 
be an inducement to the farmers to put 
in a large acreage. Every effort will be 


© 


made to see that they are supplied with 
good seed wheat. 


PLAN BETTERMENT OF LOCAL SHIPPING 


A meeting, recently held in Toledo by 
60 men identified with transportation of 
merchandise, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with a view to 
bettering the local shipping situation, 
may be of interest to millers. Plans for 
greater dispatch in the delivery of freight 
by shippers to railroads were discussed. 
The indiscriminate and unnecessary use 
of tracers was condemned. George W. 
Dennison, freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines, said that 90 per cent of 
freight handled by roads entering To- 
ledo was unnecessarily followed by trac- 
ers. According to railroad representa- 
tives it has been a practice of Toledo 
shippers to start tracers directly after 
shipments in an effort to assure the 
prompt delivery of merchandise. This re- 
sults in congestion in the tracing de- 
partments. Freight agents contend that 
at least a share of the blame in the slow 
handling of freight rests with the ship- 
pers. Improvements are expected as a 
result of the conference. 

MICHIGAN SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 

A conference of Michigan shippers, at 
which a representative of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was present, was 
held at Grand Rapids May 24 on invita- 
tion of the chairman of the Michigan 
railroad commission. The object was to 
secure evidence of any inaccuracies in 
weighing carload shipments by the rail- 
roads. ‘This is preparatory to a hearing 
to be held before the railroad commission 


in the near future on the question of * 


weights. At the conference May 24, lum- 
ber, furniture, coal, gravel and flour in- 
terests were represented. Many instances 
of specific inaccuracies were given. The 
milling industry was represented by mem- 
bers of the Voigt Milling Co., Valley 
City Milling Co., both of Grand Rapids, 
and by Harry W. Hooker, secretary of 
the Michigan State Millers’ Association. 
Michigan millers are being encouraged to 
look over ‘their records to see if they can 
find specific instances of inaccuracies in 
car-lot weights. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 14,560 bbls, 
for the week ending June 1 made 37,745 
bbls of flour, or 43 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 62,441 bbls, or 58 per cent, 
the previous week, by 17 mills of 18,260 
bbls capacity. Besides .the above, three 
mills with a combined daily capacity of 
1,200 bbls, not included in these figures, 
report no flour made. 

Commenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report as fol- 
lows: Buying only for immediate require- 


ments; feed demand very light and prices . 


considerably lower...Flour rather quiet; 
feed less demand, but good. ..Flour quiet, 
feed fair...Flour fair; feed fair, active 
.--Flour dull, feed fair...Flour fair, 
feed fair... Flour dull, feed awfully dull. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co,, Indianapolis, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Loughry Bros, Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
MICHIGAN 


Alma Grain & Lumber Co., Alma, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 


NOTES 


A. E. Reynolds, of Crabbs-Reynolds- 
Taylor Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., was in 
Toledo last Saturday. 

William Jackson, of Jackson Bros. Co., 
Board of Trade, Chicago, was on the 
Toledo Produce Exchange last Saturday. 

John T. Sherriff, the flour broker with 

headquarters in the Ohio Building, To- 
ledo, is to be absent this week on a busi- 
ness trip, taking him as far East as 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
_ The Burge-Thomas Milling Co., Ma- 
rion, Ind., with’a capital stock of $40,000, 
has been incorporated to operate a flour 
mill. 
Thomas and Eva Thomas. 

Charles Rubins, of the New York 
Produce Exchange, was a recent visitor 
on the Toledo Exchange. Twenty-nine 
years ago Mr. Rubins was in the employ 
of C. A. King & Co., grain, in Toledo. 

J. F. Zahm & Co., grain, Toledo, said 
last week that Ohio crop news is general- 
ly favorable. They express the opinion 
that it is going to take perfect weather 
and plenty of rain to bring the crop 
through. 

A. Mennel, of the Harter Milling Co., 
Toledo, says that Toledo millers may go 
to Oregon and Washington for wheat on 
this crop, if a surplus is raised in those 
states. In short-crop years heretofore, 
wheat has also been brought to Toledo 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. This may be done again. 

Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, Toledo, who was in Indianapolis 
last week, said on his return: “When 
travelling through Ohio and Indiana this 
spring one might get the impression that 
no wheat is grown between here and In- 
dianapolis. ‘The condition might be de- 
scribed as pitiable. Oats, on the whole, 
look good, but we saw some fields that 
might have been better. Some corn is up, 
and planting is still going on.” 

The Ohio grocers and butchers who 
are members of trade organizations ex- 
pect soon to make a united effort for the 
enactment of a national law for buying 
and selling by weight. The Ohio state 
convention of this association will be held 
in Toledo next October. Mr. Weinandy, 
the secretary, says that the present state 
law is almost a dead letter owing to the 
provision that makes it optional with 
dealers to agree with customers upon the 
method of selling by weight or measure. 





MICHIGAN 


Winter wheat flour in this market has 
been advanced 20c and spring wheat 
goods 10c, without any corresponding 
upturn in the price of wheat. This has 
been made necessary by the slump in 
feed, which has been declining for two 
weeks and is now in very poor demand. 
The flour trade shows no improvement. 
Buyers do not consider the advance in 
wheat prices legitimate and are deter- 
mined to be shown something more be- 
fore agreeing to pay present figures for 
flour. They are making no attempt to 
buy for the future and confidently pre- 
dict lower prices when the truth is known 
about the wheat crop. 

The mills here made only moderate 
sales during the week and ran short time. 
Dealers in spring wheat flour report a 
slow trade. Bakers are not taking hold 
at present prices and only small lots are 
changing hands. Rye flour is steady and 
moderately active. 

Business in rolled oats is slow and the 
market a little easier than a couple of 
weeks ago owing to a more liberal sup- 
ply of oats. Corn meal is steady and 
quiet. 

Demand for millfeed has gone to pieces 
and prices are lower by 50c@$1.50, the 
loss being chiefly in bran and coarse mid- 
dlings. Mills have as much trouble now 
in getting rid of their feed as they had a 
short time ago in supplying the wants of 
customers. 

Cash wheat is very dull. Farmers are 
not selling and car lots here amount to 
nothing. The speculative end of the deal 
is active and general feeling bullish be- 
cause of continued reports of severe in- 
jury to the crop of Kansas. 


DETROIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 


One mill ran day and night and an- 
other only days, making a total product 
of 9,600 bbls, or about 56 per cent of ca- 


. 
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pacity, compared with the same the week 
before, 10,000 bbls, or a little over 63 per 
cent, a year ago, and 7,700, or about 50 
per cent, two years ago. 


NOTES 

The Martin Elevator Co. has 
formed at Martin, with $6,000 stock. 

Frank D. Shoup, assistant. cashier of 
the First National Bank at Rochester, 
has purchased the Rochester Elevator 
plant and will assume active manage- 
ment. 

Michigan suffered from severe rains a 
week ago in many places and several 
mills were put out of business because of 
the oversupply of power. Many whieat- 
fields in the central part of the state 
were flooded. 

According to a notice issued some {ime 
ago by the Michigan Central, the rate on 
shipments of flour, Grand Rapids to Ohio 
River points, was advanced about 2¢ per 
100 lbs on June 1. This is done to keep 
the wheat and flour rates on a parity. 

JouN 


heen 


B AKR, 


Detroit, Mich., June 3. 





INDIANA 


The Indianapolis flour output last \cek 
was 7,503 bbls, representing 23 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 11,910, or 37 
per cent, the previous week, 4,150, 0: 13 
per cent, in 1911, and 5,808, or I> per 
cent, in 1910. 

Generally, the flour market is un- 
changed from the previous week. Buyers 
are disinterested and there is very |i\tle 
local activity. Some sections repor! a 
better feeling and some business as |iiv- 
ing been done, but, as a rule, the ammount 
of business was limited. 

For No. 2 red wheat $1.18 was bid on 
call board at Indianapolis Saturday 

Flour prices were a little lower. Quo- 
tations: patent, $5.55@5.80;  straivht, 
$5.30@5.55; clear, $5.05@5.30 per bbl, 
f.o.b. Indianapolis. 

The demand for feed is quiet «nd 
prices are lower, mixed feed being quoted 
at $24.25@25.50 per ton, bulk. 

Stocks of wheat showed an increas: of 
117,539 bus, there having been 211.173 
bus in stock Saturday in Indianapolis 


FROM THE TRADE 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: Th«re 
is no change in the flour trade, which 
continues very dull and inactive. ‘! lic 
feed trade is also quiet and prices low«r. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen: The fe«l- 
ing in the flour market is somewhat }'I- 
ter and we are getting directions for o/c 
sales freely. Farmers are also selling « 
little wheat at odd times, when tic 
ground is too wet to work at hon. 
There has been a little improvement i: 
the growing wheat, but the outlook fir 
the next crop is very discouraging. Our 
chances for doing any export busin 
during the ensuing year are rather slii. 
The price of feed is well maintained, no! 
withstanding the fact that pasturage w 
never better than it now is. 

All the plans and machinery wit 
which the recently completed mill of tly 
Nippon Flour Mills, Tokyo, Japan, 
equipped were furnished by the Nordyk 
& Marmon Co. 

E. E. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 3. 


Perry. 





Buys Fort William Elevator 


An unconfirmed report says that th 
Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Winnipe¢ 
has purchased elevator B at Fort Wil 
liam from the Canadian Pacific Railway 

It has been known for some time tha 
the Grain Growers’ Grain Co. wanted t 
buy or lease a terminal elevator, and 
recently approached the Fort Willian 
city council for exemption from taxatio! 

Elevator B was erected in 1908-9 an 
is one of the modern terminal elevators 
It is of steel bin construction, cased i! 
tile; has 11 shipping and 63 storage bins: 
four receiving legs, with a capacity o! 
8,000 bus per hour each; four receiving 
scales, and a cleaning capacity of 32,00: 
bus per hour. 

Its capacity is registered at .482,00/ 
bus, but with it has always been operated 
annex E, of 1,976,000 bus and four ship- 
ping legs. 

R. W. Morrison. 

Winnipeg, Man., June 3. 
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Offais are steadily declining and bran 
is down another 5s per ton, the price to- 
day bring £5 10s per ton. 

Business in flour is being very much 
handicapped by the strike of transport 
workers on the Thames, it being in most 
cases impossible to procure delivery of 
arrived shipments of flour. Therefore, 
with inills’ prices too high to admit of 
any forward business and activities on 
spot barred by the strike, the lot of the 
importer is not a. very happy one just 
now. 





THE STRIKE 


On Sunday, May 19, the Thames light- 
ermen decided to cease work from the 
next day upon the grounds that a certain 
prominent firm, the Mercantile Lighter- 
age Co., “insists upon its union lighter- 
men working with non-unionists.” The 
trouble has been brought about by this 
company refusing to dismiss a certain 
watchman in its employ who declined to 
join the Amalgamated Society of Water- 
men, Lightermen and Bargemen. The 
strike was at first confined to the lighter- 
men, but the stevedores have now stopped 
work and there is great danger of trans- 
port workers as a whole becoming in- 
volved. The strike is growing rapidly 
and, unless matters are adjusted very 
shortly, there will be a complete stoppage 
of work at all the docks in the Port of 
London. 


BAKERS’ ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers and Confectioners of Great Britain 
and Ireland will hold its twenty-fifth 
annual conference at Ramsgate June 17- 
21. A very attractive programme has 
heen arranged, which includes excursions 
to Canterbury and Dover; a trip across 
to Boulogne in France; a sports compe- 
tition, a whist drive and a dance. Two 
mornings and one afternoon will be de- 
voted to business sessions.* 


THE LONDON MARKET 


The market remains very dull as far 
as either wheat or flour is concerned, in 
fact breadstuffs are almost stagnant. 
Wheat parcels to London have picked up 
a trifle today, but the improvement 
is slight and buyers are hard to find. 
These are not favorable conditions for 
flour, which at the moment is about as 
dull as it has been at any time during 
this season. 

Aside from the lightermen’s strike the 
outlook for flour importers and handlers 
is not bright.. The spot price has gone 
back 3@6d on the past week in almost 
every section of the flour market. The 
mills here dropped 6d on Monday last, 
while English country flour is 3d, to oc- 
casionally 6d, cheaper. American flour, 
in spite of its scarcity, is about 3d lower, 
while Canadian second patents are about 
6d cheaper for all except spot or near 
stuff. Australians are about 6d below 
the best prices of a fortnight back. 

On the other hand, importers find little 
or no change in American mill prices, 
which have hardly if at all softened. 
Manitoba mills are very firm in all quo- 
tations for near dispatch, but are dis- 
posed to meet us for July-August, which 
is too distant a position to excite much 
interest here. Australian miils are still 
about 1s above our parity owing, it is 
said, to the dearness of freights. 


American top spring wheat patents are 
in small supply, but demand is so slack 
that, generally speaking, prices are 3d 
down, say 30@3l1s_ ex-store for best 
marks; second Minnesota patents are 
worth 28s 3d@29s 6d ex-store. Shipment 
offers are still out of line, ranging about 
30@32s c.i.f. for best and fairly good 
Minnesota patents. 

American spring wheat clears are dull 
but unaltered:on the week, 27@28s ex- 
store being asked for fancy marks, while 
first clears are worth 25s 6d@26s 9d ex- 
store. Shipment offers are not yet tempt- 
ing enough to induce much, if any, fresh 
business. 

Kansas patents on spot are practically 
run out, but there is very little high- 
class flour left available at 27s 94@28s 
9d ex-store; yet there are hardly any 
offers. Shipment prices of Kansas pat- 
ents are still prohibitive, good marks 
being held at 29s 6d@3Is c.i.f. 

Manitoba patents on spot or for near 
arrival are about unchanged at 28s 6d@ 
29s 6d ex-store for export marks. In the 
more distant position 28@29s c.if. is 
asked for June-July dispatch and there 
are easier offers still for July-August, 
but little attention is paid to these. 

London-milled flour is 6d cheaper on 
the week, best households and best ordi- 
nary patents being now offered at 29s 6d 
and 32s 6d ex-mill, respectively, while 
fancy marks remain at 35s delivered to 
the baker, less 1s discount for prompt 
payment. 

English country flour is 3d cheaper on 
the week; roller whites are now worth 
25s 94@26s 9d, good straights 26s 9d@ 
27s 9d, and patents 27s 9d@30s 3d, all 
ex-rail in London. 

Australians on the spot are unaltered 
on the week at 27s 9d@28s 3d ex-store; 
shipment offers are still held at 27s 9d 
@28s c.i.f., though there are lower offers 
of stuff on passage. 

Hungarians on spot are quiet at 37s@ 
38s 3d ex-store for good marks, while 
shipment prices range from 36s 3d to 37s 
cit. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

May 17 May 10 


United States (Atlantic ports) 16,997 11,712 
COGBGR cccccccccucsedecenecs 8,500 1,048 
DMOCTONG. ceccceccccencscecone 3,174 3,275 
Austria-Hungary ....s-cccoee 1,748 800 
GErMANY ..-ccccccvecsecececs 1,550 625 
pO Pe are ery ee ee 802 200 
PPEMCH co cccsccscesccscevcces 400 1,710 
OIG icccccvccsveceneteees evens 125 

WStaM secccveucesenesvcess 33,171 19,495 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


May 17 Apr. 19 Mar. 22 

Foreign wheat* ...... 96,975 96,904 80,513 
British wheatf ...... 4,689 3,812 3,966 
Foreign flourt ---- 32,029 23,202 27,251 
Foreign & British flourt 58,259 44,372 53,381 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). tQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 
LONDON MONEY MARKET, May 22 


The market was somewhat depleted of 
supplies today by a large payment of 
Treasury bills, but the pressure was less 
than had been expected. Day-to-day 
loans are obtainable at 214,@2%, per cent 
and seven-day loans at 214,@2%. In the 
discount market the supply of bills is not 
large. Three months’ bank bills are be- 
ing offered at 2 15-16 per cent, four 
months’ bills at 3@3 1-16, and six 
months’ hills at 3 13-16@3%,. Trade 
bills are offered at 314,@3%, per cent. 
The bank rate stands at 3 per cent. 

Consols hardened a little today, but 
fell back again and closed considerably 
lower than a week ago, the quotations 
being 77 11-16 for money and 77% for 
the account. Last week they were 78 3-16 
and 78 5-16, respectively. 
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LIVERPOOL, MAY 21 

The foreign flour market continuously 
ruled very dull and lifeless during last 
week. The weakness in the wheat mar- 
ket has not been followed by any corre- 
sponding cheaper offers of flour for ship- 
ment, and resellers are not yet inclined 
to stimulate the demand by conceding 
material reductions from recent quota- 
tions. The prospects of any serious re- 
vival of activity this side of the new sea- 
son are rather shadowy, as far as can be 
judged by the present attitude of buy- 
ers generally, merchants, dealers and con- 
sumers alike. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOURS 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are still very irreg- 
ular in their demands for shipment, some 
more so than others, but none are offer- 
ing on terms that have any attractiveness 
for importers. Canadian springs are 6d 
easier and, being nearest buyers’ views, 
have secured some trifling attention. 
Winters, Kansas and Minnesota springs 
are all quite out of reach. 


SHIPMENTS 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were $8,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 75,000, against 86,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is now 2,- 
862,000 sacks, against 2,798,000 during 
the same period last season. 

HOME-MILLED FLOURS 

Local millers are not having a happy 
experience in the matter of business. 
Orders are scant and only retail. Limits 
are difficult to maintain on the basis of 
28s@28s 6d for bakers grade, while the 
price of offals has dropped 30s per ton 
in quite a short time. 


LOW-GRADE FLOURS 

Low-grade flours on spot are in re- 
quest by buyers ordinarily supplied from 
London, owing to river traffic being held 
up by the strike of transport workers in 
the metropolis. Everything ready for 
immediate delivery was quickly cleared 
at full prices. For shipment, American 
is held rather above importers’ views. 


HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 

Hungarian flours have not yet come 
down to a merchantable basis for ordi- 
nary uses and are neglected in all posi- 
tions. Australian flours are firmly held 
on spot but for shipment are distinctly 
easier, though even at 26s 9d c.i.f. there 
is little response on the part of buyers. 

SCOTCH MARKETS, MAY 20 

The local millers, without any warning, 
have reduced the price of their patents to 
below the imported article. The result is 
that the home millers are securing the 
business. They have been offering a spe- 
cial patent at as low as 28s 6d, and the 
bakers have been inclined to look at it, 
while their ordinary Manitoba patents 
have been lowered to 29s. The importers’ 
price is in the vicinity of 30s, and of 
course they cannot cope with the home 
article offered at quite 1s under their 
figure. As to Canadian 90 per cents, 
there are few of them in the market; 29s 
delivered is the quotation. They are 
selling slowly. Minnesota clears are 
equally scarce. They come in at 27s. 
Kansas clears knocked them out for some 
weeks and the buyers did not seem to 
get back to them again. The price of 
Kansas clears is also 27s. American soft 
winters are off the market. Australians 
are selling slowly at 29s 6d, delivered 
terms. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal in Glasgow has remained 

steady at 33s 6d@36s for Scotch, 33s 6d 


@34s 6d for Irish and 32@33s for Cana- 
dian. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH 


The demand for foreign wheat in Edin- 
burgh has been quiet, and while any lots 
on spot and near at hand command a 
good premium, other positions are neg- 
lected. The Edinburgh and Leith flour 
millers at their weekly conference de- 
cided to let prices remain as before, viz., 
35s 6d for whites, 33s Gd for extras, and 
3ls 6d for supers, named mill sacks in- 
cluded. The Edinburgh Oatmeal Millers’ 
Association gave its price as 40s and for 
specially fine, 42s, while the oatmeal mill- 
ers of Midlothian asked 40s for their 
manufacture. The wheat position in 
ITeith was akin to that of Edinburgh. 
The imports at Leith and Granton last 
week were unimportant. 


WHEAT BLIGHT IN SCOTLAND 


Despite the recent copious rains in 
Scotland, many compiaints are heard of 
the effects of the drouth. Wheat in many 
cases is badly thinned owing to the rav- 
ages of the wire worm, while the slug 
pest has been working havoc both among 
wheat and oats. Some of the most prom- 
ising fields of wheat have been damaged 
within the last week or two to a serious 
extent. 

DEATH OF JOHN ATHYA 


The death has occurred at Dingle Hill, 
Liverpool, the residence of his daughter, 
of John Athya, one of the oldest members 
of the grain trade in this country. Mr. 
Athya, who was over 80 years of age, was 
in business in Glasgow for nearly 30 
years, and was one of the pioneers in the 
grain and produce trade between Ameri- 
ca and this country. Since he left Glas- 
gow, Mr. Athya has resided in the Mersey 
city, where he carried on business until 
lately. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 21 

Things have been very quiet in Ire- 
land during the last week, and new busi- 
ness is quite at a standstill. The situa- 
tion seems to be one of great uncertainty 
as far as the future is concerned, as, 
while wheat has shown considerable weak- 
ness and one or two heavy declines took 
place, it cannot be said that this has 
been productive of any cheap offers of 
flour from America, nor has it brought 
about any pressure to sell on the part of 
the millers. Importers, on the other hand, 
have shown a disposition to meet a buyer, 
if such a curiosity could be found at the 
present time, but the trade is practically 
confined to one or two little retail lots to 
country bakers. Bread has pot advanced 
in price, and the large bakers turn a 
deaf ear to any attempt to sell them 
flour. 

Minneapolis flours are pretty scarce on 
spot, and are commanding 31s in little 
retail lots, either port, full delivered 
terms. ‘The forward quotations are be- 
yond the reach of consumers here, 33s 
being about the asking price, full deliv- 
ered terms, for good Minneapolis patents. 

Minnesota flours havé shown a little 
weakness, but very little, as the ship- 
ment quotations have only indicated a 
decline on the week of 6d to about 30s 6d 
net c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. This is 
completely out of line as importers would 
accept 30s 6d, full delivered terms, either 
Belfast or Dublin, for any of the lots 
they have on hand. Home millers’ bakers 
patents, which compete with this class of 
flour, could be secured at about 31s at 
the present time, but bakers have a fair 
quantity of this kind of flour to take 
delivery of, some of it Is@1s 6d per sack 
less. 

Kansas flours are not at the present 
time being offered seriously. Shipment 
prices are completely out of line, and 
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the stocks on spot are very small. The 
normal price is about 29s ex-store, 

Manitoba flours have heen steady all 
the week. There have been fair deliveries 
from recent arrivals of cheap flour bought 
some time ago, but no new business. Very 
good export patents could have been 
bought the last two or three days to sell 
at 30s, full delivered terms, and show a 
commission to the seller, but most of the 
offers were extended shipments, June- 
July. The highest price obtainable for 
this class of flour is 29s 6d, full delivered 
terms, and this only in retail quantities. 
Bakers have fair quantities to take de- 
livery of yet, some of it being bought as 
low as 27s 6d. 

American soft winters are practically 
off the market. Shipment prices are out 
of line, and spot lots are nearly all 
cleared away. There was some little busi- 
ness done during the week, chiefly in the 
North of Ireland, in soft Canadian pat- 
ents, the price made being 29s@29s 6d, 
full delivered terms, but the volume of 
business passing was not large. Home 
millers are now asking pretty stiff prices 
for soft flours, it being impossible to buy 
any really good patent under about 31s. 

Oatmeal is in mueh better demand, and 
chiefly owing to the cooler weather, and 
foreign has advanced on spot 5@7s per 
ton. 

Stocks of Indian corn are very light; 
not for years have they been so light as 
they are at present all over Ireland. The 
demand, however, on Indian meal is poor, 
some of the country mills being shut 
down. 


HOLLAND, MAY 20 


Market reports from this side are 
bound to be very monotonous in these 
days, no change being forthcoming in the 
listless state of our flour markets. For- 
eign business is almost entirely — nil. 
VLhough home millers’ prices are easier, 
American millers are still holding at old 
figures, which for months past have been 
out of reach of buyers. Home millers, 
who compete very keenly with one an- 
other, are filling all wants, which they are 
fully able to do. Inland 0 was sold this 
week at 1254@12%,fl per 100 kilos, de- 
livered terms. 

Very little business is being done in 
Belgian and German flours. For Belgian 
flour, 12° fl cif. is asked, and for Ger- 
man patent, 1314fl ¢.i.f., which is con- 
sidered too high. No second-hand sales 
are reported. Stocks are very light. 

American millers’ quotations are: Kan- 
sas first patent, 15fl; Kansas straight, 
134441; spring wheat first patent, 15fl; 
spring wheat straight, 131,fl; spring 
wheat first clear, 13f1. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 58 “outside”? mills with 
au daily capacity of 43,225 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1911, to May 25, with comparisons (000's 
omitted): 

--—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1911-12 1910-11 1911-121910-11 





bbls bbls bbls 

Minneapolis 12,797 564 1,074 
Duluth-Superior 6380 74 2 
58 outside mills 6,259 217 166 
Totals ..... 18,686 18,026 855 1,282 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 
1911-12 1910-11 
bus bus 


NN ese kop haa RE 53,087 52 





PPE MUDEPION 200s cc snnaee 2,835 
BS GUSReO WB cs ccs ccaes 28,165 25, 
PMMMEIN I Cia! s tiwia'ce sae alee hare eke 84,087 81,117 


William Stratton, vice-president Geo. 
Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn: 
Milling conditions are not good. Flour- 
buyers overlook the fact that feed has 
declined and cash wheat is held at a 
premium over July. If we could figure 
flour on the basis of Minneapolis Sep- 
tember, we might be able to do business, 
but we cannot mill “wind wheat.” Clears 
are commanding a good price in domestic 
markets; nothing doing export. Crop 
conditions excellent. 





W. C. Boeke, manager Jennison Bros. 
& Co., Janesville, Minn: Flour late in 
May was rather slow. Have about the 
usual amount of flour on books, but direec- 
tions are not coming freely. With the 
curtailed output of mills, do not look 
for any further decline in feed. Crop 
conditions are all that we could ask for; 
acreage about same as last year. 
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Wasuinotron, June 3.—If the Senate 
of the United States attempts to pass 
upon all the difficult controverted ques- 
tions which have been put up to it by the 
House of Representatives during the 
present session, there will be no ad journ- 
ment of Congress until the late summer 
or autumn. The propositions involved in 
amendments to the legislative appropria- 
tion bill, relating to the Commerce Court 
abolition, the changes in the bureaus of 
the State and Commerce departments, 
and the Panama Canal legislation. will 
occupy much time, and there are the vari- 
ous tariff bills and the ever-present Lori- 
mer contested election case from Illinois. 
Then it is not improbable that, out of the 
controversy that has arisen with respect 
to the proposed changes in the pure food 
law, the House may pass some kind of 
law which will engage the attention of 
the Senate for several weeks. 

The action of the House in passing the 
measure relating to the government and 
general policy to be pursued in connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal presents to 
the Senate a matter about which there is 
great division of opinion. Not only is 
there the provision tor free ships in the 
coasting trade of the country through the 
canal, but there is the amendment relat- 
ing to railroad-owned ships, which will 
demand much consideration and discus- 
sion before the Senate will be ready to 
act. The managers of the great trunk line 
roads, with terminals and steamship con- 
nections, did not give much attention to 
these matters before the House, and the 
understanding is that they will concen- 
trate their efforts in the Senate. 


ISSUES RAISED AS TO FREE TOLLS 


With respect to free tolls for American 
ships in the coastwise trade, the point was 
raised that this course would have the in- 
direct effect to raise the freight rates on 
most shipments of heavy and non-perish- 
able commodities transported by raij 
from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific 
seaboard. The basis for this contention 
was that it would be impossible for such 
traffic in the interior of the country to 
utilize the canal, and, being forced to 
ship by Tail across the continent, either 
for Pacific Coast points or for the foreign 
trade, such traffic would be subjected to 
increased rates as a result of the loss of 
business which the roads would suffer in- 
cident to the increased ocean shipments, 
the policy of the roads naturally being to 
recoup losses wherever they reasonably 
could accomplish that result. ‘The first 
intimations given as to the prospects for 
this legislation in the Senate is that the 
free toll amendment as to coastwise ship- 
ping will be adopted, but the railroad 
shipping feature will be excluded. ‘There 
is certain to be a protracted discussion 
of both plans. 


THE COMMERCE COURT 


The opponents of the Commerce Court 
in the House adopted the plan of incor- 
porating its abolition in ‘the legislative 
appropriation bill, recognizing that if the 
Senate shall agree to retain the provision, 
it would be necessary for President 'latt, 
who was largely responsible for the leg- 
islation which created the court, to veto 
that great appropriation bill, in order to 
prevent the item going through destroy- 
ing the court. 

The intimations are that there are 
votes enough in the Senate to retain the 
provision striking down the Commerce 
Court. Considerable prejudice has been 
aroused against this court as a result of 
its orders and decrees setting aside judg- 
ments and orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and those who share 
in this prejudice are not disposea to rec- 
ognize any good features of such court. 
The question is whether President ‘laft 
will be able to exert influence enough 
upon the Senate to secure a compromise 
and save the court, for the present at 


least. The chances are that he will not 
succeed, Opposition to the Commerce 
Court is very intense in both houses and 
the chances are that it must go. 


PURE FOOD LEGISLATION, ETC. 


Things are in considerable of a muddle 
as to pure food legislation, and the at- 
titude of the administration toward the 
enforcement of the existing law and the 
proposed reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Most of the con- 
troverted questions in legislation which 
are of a purely business character, and 
have no direct bearing upon politics, have 
suffered in the present session of Con- 
gress. Not only is this true, but Presi- 
dent Taft's administration has been so 
much engaged with presidential and kin- 
dred political matters that no attention 
has been given to the promised reorgani- 
zation of the department, or in urging 
changes in the law. - 

The House committees have dallied 
throughout many weeks with questions 
pertaining to pure food law changes. ‘The 
present indications are that no agreement 
will be reached in the interstate com- 
merce committee, unless, as the chances 
now are, the session of Congress shall be 
greatly prolonged. The House has not 
followed up its investigation of the pure 
food branches of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, but has shifted from one thing 
to another, the aim of the House organi- 
zation apparently being to direct atten- 
tion to those matters only in which some 
political capital can be gained for use in 
the presidential campaign. 

The chances are that President ‘Taft 
will not act upon the matter of selecting 
a successor to Dr. Wiley, at the head of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, at least not un- 
til late in the autumn, if, indeed, any con- 
sideration is given to the subject until 
after the elections. : 

Meanwhile, the board of food and drug 
inspection, which has charge of the en- 
forcement of the pure food law, has been 
busier during the past few weeks than at 
any time within a year. A vast array of 
food judgments have been turned out, 
and in relation to cereals there have been 
many cases of alleged infractions of the 
law in connection with the manufacture 
and transportation of feedingstuffs, cer- 
tain table foods, such as macaroni, etc., 
in which the government has enforced 
rigidly the law against misbranding, 
adulteration, or failure to maintain stand- 
ards represented upon labels of such 
foods and feedingstuffs. 


STATE DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The officials of the State department 
have made a spirited dissent to the prop- 
osition embodied in the legislative appro- 
priation bill, as it passed the House of 
Representatives, for abolishing the vari- 
ous trade bureaus, and other facilities 
which have been created under authority 
of Congress by Secretary Knox. ‘lhe 
officials assert that great injury will be 
the result if the plans formulated by 
the department, and which have beer in 
working shape during the past three 
years, shall be wiped out. 

Whatever can be said about the precise 
results which have followed the creation 
of the various bureaus and divisions in 
the State department, intended to bring 
the diplomatic and consular services in 
closer contact with the export trade af- 
fairs of the country, if the matter is to 
be considered purely from the standpoint 
of results commensurate with the expen- 
diture of about $100,000 for that service, 
it has been shown by Secretary Knox 
and his associates, upon numerous occa- 
sions, that these branches of the depart- 
ment have been efficiently active in many 
directions, and that increased trade has 
resulted, 

In view of the activity that is now be- 
ing displayed by the government of Great 
Britain, through her colonies, notably in 
Canada, Australia and the British West 
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Indies, for bringing about closer trade 
relations between these branches of the 
United Kingdom by direct reciprocal 
methods, it would seem that there should 
be in the State department effective and 
energetic means for meeting these new 
and important situations in our interna- 
tional trade relations. Our government 
has to some extent been following the ex- 
amples set by Great. Britain and Ger. 
many in bringing trade matters in closer 
touch with diplomatic relations, the only 
channels through which bargaining and 
plans for mutual advantage in trade can 
be effected. It would seem to be a short- 
sighted policy, in the light of the actiy- 
ities of other great commercial nations, 
for this government to abandon such ef- 
forts purely on the ground of the small 
saving that can be effected through the 
cutting off of these bureaus and divisions, 





ARGENTINA 


Reports from outside are to the effect 
that there is a slight improvement to be 
noted in business. Money is beginning to 
come in as a result of the moving of the 
harvest and, taken all round, there is a 
decidedly better feeling in the market. 
Money is still very tight, however, and is 
likely to remain so for some time as we 
are a month behind with our shipments, 
and this has naturally had its effect upon 
the market. The imports of gold con- 
tinue, and the stock at the Caja de Con- 
version is steadily increasing, and is not 
far off the highest yet reached, in 1910, 
The heavy rains during the past fort- 
night have made the country roads im- 
passable for some time to come, anc this 
should enable the railways to move off 
some of the stocks at their stations. The 
coal strike has also affected our shipping, 
and as much grain is not going forward 
as would have been tne case under nor- 
mal conditions of trade. 

The change in the weather during last 
week to real autumn is satisfactory, and 
will be good for the maize and also for 
drying out the cereals stacked at the sta- 
tions. The news from the North is to the 
effect that the recent rains have heen 
most beneficial for plowing operations 
for next season’s crop. ‘Taken all round, 
the present conditions ruling throughout 
the country, tightness of the money mar- 
ket excepted, may be considered as sat- 
isfactory. 

When we had a large wheat and lin- 
seed crop in sight in the month of De- 
cember, there was a general outcry from 
farmers about the price of bags, but the 
partial failure of the crop considerably 
altered matters, and the price came 
down. Now that we are harvesting the 
largest maize crop that the country has 
ever produced, the same complaint is 
again being made by farmers, and prices 
have gone up considerably. 

The destination of wheat, linseed, oats 
and flour exports for the first tliree 
months of 1912 was as follows: 


Wheat Linseed Oats flour 
Destination— tons tons tons tons 
United Kingdom 127,529 10,995 126,438 599 
United States... ...... CR | re : 
PPO: es: d:6 6:0 2,928 3,733 16,398 10 
Germany ...... 71,949 29,570 14,248 M1 
Belgium ....... 79,470 15,922 36,787 
oO Ser 28,099 3,096 35,72 
CONS dtaweee 160,150 36,007 12,645 
Other countries, 87,525 32,844 43,586 17 


Although only the first three months 
of the present year have elapsed, it is 
possible to make out a good estimate of 
the probable agricultural export for 
1912. This is based on data from official 
information and reports from all thie 
central cereal zones and notices from thie 
camps as regards the yearly producticis 
of wheat, maize, linseed and oats. ‘Tie 
areas sown to wheat, maize, linseed aiid 
oats were greatly extended in 1911-1. 
This will be more clearly shown by tic 
following figures which represent h«:- 
tares (2.471 acres per hectare): 


1910-11 1911-12 
an SAR ne 6,253,180 6,897,000 
pS RES ES AR ae” 3,215,350 3,422,000 
NS SA re 1,503,820 1,630,000 
SORE 10 oa bs oot we kas ean ae 801,370 1,031,090: 


Some of the wheat, linseed and oat 
crops were damaged by bad weather, thi: 
causing exports to be less than the) 
might have been had good weather pre- 
vailed during the ripening season. It 
has been calculated that from the 6,- 
897,000 hectares sown to wheat the 
amount gathered in for the whole year 
will be over 4,000,000 tons. The linseed, 
which suffered by the December rains, 
will produce round about 850,000 tons. 
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The maize crop will be the record that 
Argentina has ever produced; it will 
amount to over 6,500,000 tons. As re- 
gards the 1,031,000 hectares sown to 
oats, the crop will be approximately 
950,000 tons. From these figures must 
be deducted the amount taken up for 
consumption and flour. The exports will 
be more or less as follows, compared with 





1911: 

Theat and 1912 1911 
"er 3,000,000 Wheat 2,292,806 
Maize ..--- 5,000,000 Maize ..... 129,743 
Linseed 500,000 Linseed 442,982 
Oats .----- 850,000 Oats ...... 525,079 

Total 9,350,000 Total ... 3,390,610 


Owing to the railway strike and port 
strike, the work of exporting the cereals 
was greatly handicapped. Now, how- 
ever, as all the strikes are over, exporta- 
tion will seriously commence. 

Ernesto DANVERS. 

Buenos Aires, April 25. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasnincton, D. C., June 3.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the 
past week, affecting transportation of 
grain and grain products in the domestic 
and export trade, appeared the follow- 
ing changes in rates, with the effective 
dates and rates, in carloads, per 100 lbs, 
unless otherwise stated: 
ntral Indiana, June 27, grain and grain 
proiuets, from Muncie, Ind., to Indianapolis, 
Ind.. 5%e; Cleveland, Ohio, 8c; Toledo, Ohio, 
T'.+; Detroit, Mich., 8c; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6c; 
Aurora and Lawrenceburg, Ind., 7c. 

‘hicago Great Western, June 1, from Min- 
nespolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, 
South St, Paul and Winona, Minn., to Brook- 
port, Cairo, Il, Cincinnati, Ohio, Evansville, 
J. ffersonville, New Albany, Ind., and Thebes, 
I wheat and buckwheat, 15c; barley, corn, 
afir corn, oats, rye and spelt, 12.5c (ap- 
plies only on shipments originating beyond 
and destined to southeastern and Carolina 
rritories). 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, June 27, 

meal, from Red Wing, Minn., to Wauke- 
gan, Ill., 10c. 

Chicago & North-Western, July 1, linseed 
oil, from Lincoln, Neb., 6c; Omaha, Neb., 6¢ 
ind Sioux City, Iowa, 10.5c, to Fremont, Lin- 
colin and Wahoo, Neb. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, July 1, 
xvain, from Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
nd rate points to Boston, Mass., and 
points, domestic rate 16.7c, export rate 13c. 

W. H. Hosmer, agent for Illinois Central 
ind other lines, July 1, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, from La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Transfer, St. Paul, Stillwater and Wi- 
nona, Minn., to Emporium, N. Y., 20c; lin- 
seed oil, from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minne- 
Transfer, Red Wing, Minn., and Su- 
perior, Wis., to Adrian, Mich., 28c; Akron, 
Ohio, 20c; Albany, N. Y., 44c; Alma, Mich., 
28ec, 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, June 28, corn, 
oats, rye and barley, from Wright, Fremont, 
Butler, Hedrick, Martinsburg, Nugent, Ollie, 
Richland, Clay and Brighton, Iowa, to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and rate points, 10.75c. 

Missouri Pacific, July 1, grain and grain 
products, from Kansas City, Mo., Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Independence and St. 





sota 


Joseph, Mo. (originating, beyond), to Don- 
nellson, Coffeen and Chapman, Ill., wheat 
l2c, corn lle; to Bingham and Bayle, IIl., 


wheat 13c, corn 12c. 

Missouri Pacific, July 1, © Key West, Fla. 
(when destined to Cuba), from Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, corn 27%c, bran and feed 27%c, 


flour 28%c, corn meal 27%c, wheat 28'%c, 
oats 27%c; from Council Bluffs, Iowa, Ne- 
braska City, Omaha, South Omaha, Neb., 


corn 28%ec, bran and feed 28'%c, flour 29%e, 
corn meal 28%c, wheat 29'%c, oats 28%c. 


_ Missouri Pacific, July 1, from Red Wing, 
Kansas, to Belmont (proper), Bird’s Point, 
Mo., Cairo (proper), TIll., and Memphis, 


Tenn., wheat 27.25c, corn 24.7 hempseed 
35.25¢, flaxseed 32c, broom corn 55c. 

Eugene Morris, agent for Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
other lines, July 6, flour (made fr... grain 
only), from Albright, Ashboro, Bellevue, 
Brazil, Sullivan and other Indiana points to 
Duluth and St, Paul, Minn., 19c; basis, 9c 
to Chicago, Ill., and Chicago junctions. 

New York Central & Hudson River, July 
1, flour and other grain products other than 
oil cake, to New York (for export), from Os- 
wego, Rochester, N. Y., stations, 9c; from 
Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y., stations, Harriet, 
La Salle, Lockport, Niagara Falls, ‘North 
Tonawanda and Suspension Bridge, N. Y 





9%c; to Philadelphia, Pa. (for export), from 
Oswego, Rochester, N. Y., stations, 9c; from 
Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y., stations, Har- 


riet, La Salle, Lockport, Niagara Falls, 
North Tonawanda and Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., 9%c; from Rochester, N. Y., stations 
and Oswego, N. Y., to East Boston and Bos- 
ton, Mass. (for export), 9c. 

Northern Pacific, June 26, flour, feed, bran 
and shorts, to Helena, Butte, Anaconda, 
Philipsburg, Mont., from Spokane 30c, from 








Cheney, Wash., 34%c. July 1, corn, rye, bar- 
ley, oats and spelt, grain screenings, malt 
and malt sprouts, from Duluth, Mir Su- 
perior, Superior East End and Superior Ave- 


nue, Wis.. to Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., and Peoria, Tll., 7%c. 

_ Canadian Pacific, June 22, for export, from 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Westfort, Ont., 
to Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., New York, 
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N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., grain products 
22%c, wheat, oats and barley 23c. 

Rock Island, June 29, between St. Louis, 
Mo., East St. Louis, Ill., and rate points and 
Natural Steps, Ark., corn 18c, wheat 20c; 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., and points taking same 
rates, and Rex, Falls City, Verdark, Arkan- 
sas River, Muskogee, Okla., wheat 23c, corn 


21c, flaxseed 354%c, hempseed 38%c. July 2, 
between Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Trinidad, Colo., and points taking same 


rates, and Duke, McQueen, Okla., flour 38%c, 
wheat 33%c, alfalfa feed 28%c, barley 28%c, 
bran 28'%c, corn 28'%c. 

Burlington, July 1, between Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Mo., and other points taking 
same rates, and Urbandale, Acme, Highland 
Park, Flint Junction, Iowa, wheat 14c, corn 
10c; wheat, barley, corn, oats, rye and grain 
screenings, from St. Louis, East St, Louis, 
Ill., when originating beyond, to Milwaukee, 


Wis., 10c. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, June 25, barley, 
corn, grain, buckwheat, Kafir corn, oats, 
popcorn, rye, spelt, wheat, to Chicago, IIL, 
from Caton Farm, Frankfort, Frontenac, 
Normantown, Plainfield, Ill, 5c; South Wil- 
mington, IIl., 6c. 

Illinois Central, June 25, feed, between 
Peoria and Pekin, Ill., and Waukegan, III., 


je (state only). 


Missouri Pacific, June 24, flour, also grain 
products, from Lexington, Mo., to Acorn, 
Ark., 22c; Harris, Mo., 10c; Hatfield, Ark., 
24c; Amos, Mo., 9c. 


Arruur J. Donce. 





Danish Imports from United States 


Imports by Denmark from the United 
States for two calendar years: 
1910 1911 
lbs lbs 
Corn (maize) ...... 153,195,021 219,612,695 
Cottonseed cake 196.859,754 322,207,830 
Unground wheat 50,990,184 53,620,088 
Ground wheat ..... 40,388,985 49,577,000 





Notice has been given under the state 
law that the Freihofer Baking Co. is to 
be incorporated. Its object will be the 
manufacture of bread, cake, pies, maca- 
roni, noodles and other bakery products. 
The incorporators are William and 
Charles Freihofer and D. W. Deitrich. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this depart- 
ment is 20 cents per line (seven words to the 
line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a 
advertisements of Situations Wanted 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 
per line (seven words to the line); 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements 
serted at the line rate, but 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for pub- 
lication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 





position, 

will be 
10 cents 
minimum 


will not be in- 
will be charged 








A FIRST-CLASS MILLWRIGHT, ONE WHO 
can do good spouting as well as all other 
kinds of millwright work; steady job in a 
1,200-bbl mill for the right man. Address 





2414, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 
BY A PROMINENT NORTHWESTERN 


mill, a salesman for the state of Indiana 
and southern Illinois; must be thoroughly 


familiar and well acquainted with the 
jobbing, baking and wholesale grocery 
trade; state salary, experience and give 


references. Address 2408, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER—HAVE BEEN MILL- 
ing nearly 20 years, and understand the 
business; thorough satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Address 2426, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ENGINEER IN FLOUR MILL BY EX- 
perienced man, 29 years old; has license 
and is a good electrician; electric power 
and light. Address 2417, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY YOUNG MAN WITH SIX YEARS’ EX- 


perience as second miller, in some good 


mill or first in small one; guarantee good 
yield and good grade of flour; good ref- 
erences, Address “L. B. 14," Gays Mills, 
Wis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
at present employed; desires to represent 
Kansas’ mill in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan; salary or drawing account and com- 
mission. Address 2419, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 












AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 100 TO 1,000 


bbis, by man with 15 years’ experience in 
mills from 300 to 800 bbis; age 37; best 
of references from past and present em- 


ployers. Address 2425, Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, 


care 


AS HEAD MILLER IN WESTERN STATE 
by middle-aged man; competent to take 
charge of mill of any capacity; over 20 
years’ milling and laboratory experience, 
Address ‘‘Laboratory,’’ 2400, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





DON’T NEED NEW MILL TO GET RE- 
sults; able to use old; looking for miller’s 


position where yield counts; wages mod- 
erate; familiar with country mills; speak 
German; references. Address 2395, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OR HEAD MILLER; 15 
years of practical managing, milling and 
millwrighting; temperate and energetic; 
with valuable trade connections. Western 
Canada or States preferred; could take in- 
terest in good mill. Address 2428, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








COMPETENT HELP — MILLOWNERS IN 
need of experienced managers, flour sales- 
men, bookkeepers, head millers, operative 
millers, engineers, millwrights, packers, 
ete., can write to the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. They can be placed in 
communication with the best of help. 

A PRACTICAL FLOUR SALESMAN THOR- 
oughly familiar with flour and feed con- 
ditions in western New York and Penn- 
sylvania offers his services and an estab- 
lished trade to a mill making a _ high- 
grade flour for family and bakers’ trade; 
highest references. Address 2427, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SOME MILL 
having a good, strong line of goods; I 
have a good acquaintance in all Illinois 
territory, including Chicago; I am fully 
posted in all matters pertaining to the 
flour and feed line; I am strong, husky 
and hustling for business. Address W. D. 
Hollister, care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, III. 








ADVERTISER IS OPEN FOR POSITION 
as general manager, sales-manager or ter- 
ritorial manager, according to size of mill; 
thoroughly acquainted with foreign and 
domestic trade, having spent 15 years 
marketing the products of southern, 


southeastern, southwestern and_ north- 
western mills; clean record; references. 
Address 2423, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
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NEBRASKA TOWN OF 500 INHABITANTS, 
in best wheat producing district of state, 
seeks mill to grind part of home wheat; 
excellent prospects for big wheat crop this 
year; big local trade for flour, dairies tak- 


ing large amount of feed; electric light 
franchise available; other towns 12 to 24 
miles away; practical miller, with some 


business experience, preferred; local finan- 
cial help probable; details furnished on 
application. Address 2396, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE OR EX- 
change—Six No. 5 Wolf purifiers, two No. 
1 Allis self-contained purifiers, six four- 
section No. 16 gyrators, one three-pair- 
high 7x18 N. & M. roll, one Foos mill, 24- 
inch dise, Purifiers and gyrators now run- 
ning and open for inspection. Will sell or 
trade for Allis or 'N. & M. Co, double roller 


mills, Iron Prince No. 5 scourer milling 
separator (either Invincible or Eureka 
make), 250 bus capacity. Address The 


Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. 


“THE FLOUR SALESMAN ANDTHE 
FLOUR BUYER” —A pamphlet in vest 
pocket form, tells the buyer, the miller 
and the salesman what their rights are in 
buying and selling flour. It outlines a 
course to be pursued in the successful sell- 
ing of flour. It embodies the most modern 
ideas of selling flour. It treats of the legal 
rights of both buyers and sellers. Price, 
10c each. Remittance should be made with 
orders, Address the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








Latest patent, new Auto- 
For Sale matic Fairbanks Sacking 
Seale. This scale has not been in use 
more than sixty days and is in perfect 
condition. 
OSCEOLA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Osceola, Wis. 








PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 





FOR SALE—SIXTY-FIVE BARREL FLOUR 
mill and 20-ton rolled barley mill; built 
two years ago; located in city of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Price, $12,000; value of lot, 
$4,000. Address Hickman-Coleman_ Co., 
Sacramento, Cal. 

FOR SALE 400-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill and elevator located on three rail- 
roads in a city of 15,000 inhabitants; mill 
has good local business and elevator 
handles about 150,000 bus annually. Ad- 
dress 1972, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOURING MILL FOR SALE — 350 BBLS, 
in good condition and running; located in 
a good town of 2,500 in one of the best 
counties in the state of Kansas; this mill 
has an established trade and is a money- 
maker, Address owner, W. D. Oliver, 411 
Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 





E. A. Pynch & Co. 


Roll Grinding and 
Corrugating 
Our Specialty 


All kinds of Flour Mill Machinery 
and Supplies 


N. W. Agents for the S. Howes Co., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


311 Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 





FOR SALE — A FIRST-CLASS 100-BBL 
roller mill situated in the Red River val- 
ley; mill has good trade and is equipped 
with the latest and most improved ma- 
chinery; would sell half interest to first- 
class practical miller or might sell whole 


interest if desired, as present owner is not 





a miller. Address 2424, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
FOR SALE—NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


Kansas mill; prospects of 80,000,000 bus of 
wheat for state; 300-bbl flour rig for meal 
and chops; approximately 20,000 bus wheat 
storage—10 cars flour warehouse; just been 
rebuilt; has 125-light dynamo; Alsop 
bleacher; everything up to date; best 


wheat county in Kansas; good business; 
satigfactory reason for selling. Address 
0, care Northwestern Miller, 215 Mer- 





chants’ Exchange, St.-Louis, Mo. 

FOR SALE— BY TRUSTEE AT PUBLIC 
auction, June 20, 2 p. m., at office of Lar- 
kin & Metcalf, Madison, S. D., the 140-bbl 
flour mill, elevator and real estate at 
Madison, elevator and real estate at Wau- 


bay, S. D., and elevators on right-of-way 
at Lily, Winfred, Colman, Vilas and Ra- 
mona, S. D; also house, three lots, horses, 
wagons and other personal property at 


apply to E. J. 
Exchange, Min- 


particulars 
814 Flour 


Madison. For 
Grover, Trustee, 
neapolis. 
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WHAT IT MEANS. Adver- 
OO) tisers value this paper more 
for the class and quality of 


its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed. Among 
old chemists gold was symbolically rep- 
resented by the sign @.—Webster's Dic- 
tionary. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH MILL- 
owner to move and build flour mill in 
western Canada; natural waterfalls (about 


1,000 h-p.), on railway, mail line; strate- 
gical point for Alberta and British Colum- 
bia trade. Address 2429, care Northwest- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





“THE MILLERS’ ALMANACK, 





lished by The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. Is a book of reference for Millers, 
Elevator Men, Transportation Officials, 


Flour Dealers, Flour and Grain Importers, 
Zakers and all others’ interested in 
world’s statistics of milling, grain and 
gtain products. Price, 50c. 


PROPOSALS 
STATE OF NEW YORK—STATE HOSE! 
TAL COMMISSION, PURCHASING COM 
MITTEE FOR STATE HOSPITALS, ROOM 
138, CAPITOL, ALBANY, 'N. Y. 
Sealed proposals addressed to the Commit- 
tee will be received until 2 p. m., June 1s, 


1912, at the above address for supplying the 
New York State Hospitals for the Insane as 
follows: for a periods of three months from 
July 1, 1912, FLOUR. 

By applying to the Purchasing Committee 
prospective bidders may obtain copies of 
specifications and information regarding 


qualities and standards, 
PURCHASING COMMITTEE 

HOSPITALS, 
By F. A, 


FOR STATE 


Wheeler, Secretary. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


WHEAT GETTING SCARCE! 


The world’s best authorities are unanimous in saying that “CHOICE WHEAT IS SCARCE” the world over. 

It is an indisputable fact that within a radius of (75) seventy-five miles of our mill more than one-half of the 
, 40,000,000-bushel soft winter wheat crop of Illinois is produced. 

In this territory we own and control a large line of Country Elevators and Buying Stations, enabling 
us to pick our supplies and buy direct from the producer. 

OUR OFFER to all live Flour Buyers, Brokers and Jobbers is to make better flour and sell it at a more rea- 
sonable price than any large mill in the large cities or Terminal Markets or any small mill with limited capacity 
in the country. 

WE WANT live representation in NEW ENGLAND, WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE and a few other large 
markets. LIVE WIRE MEN, here’s your chance to line up with a big mill that can do you lots of good! 


pat caeacy om Bees NASHVILLE MILLING COMPANY, Nashville, Iil. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Brands Manufacturers of Capacity, 800 bbls. 
is Lebanon Belle Pure HiGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT Elevator Cap., 200,000 bus. 
been makin Ethereal FLour and Pure White Corn Meal and Cable Address “Pfeffer’”’ 
4 vn D feffe 
Jewel Table and Brewers’ Grits. Correspondence Solicited. 


Cc O O D F L O U R Member Millers’ National Federation LEBANON, ILLINOIS 


RICHLAND LILY B. A. ECKHART’S 
FLOUR ‘‘Daddy Dollar’’ 


Best hard spring wheat patent flour 
has earned its reputation. It is strong, 
It’s a trade winner. uniform as to quality, and is abso- 
lutely high grade. 


Mixed Car Orders Desired 


Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co. ee ee 


O’FALLON, ILL. 
: ihe , Pure and Blended Rye Flours 
Mills at O’Fallon and Collinsville, II. Capacity, 700 Barrels. e 
3,600 Barrels Daily 


For nearly half a century we have 








is the best we ever have made 








Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. B.A.ECKHART MILLING CO. 


NOT INCORPORATED 


FLOUR, FEED AND MEAL Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eckhart”’ B, A. EokHAkT, Prop. 
Correspondence Solicited. Mascoutah, Illinois. Member Millers’ National Federation . 














Webster defines character as the peculiar quality or sum of quali- 
a i ac e | ties by which a person or thing is distinguished from others. It is 
more than reputation; it is internal, reputation is external. Char- 


acter is the settled, fixed quality of a thing from which it cannot depart when once fixed. Ulti- 
mately it will make itself known. 


There is the biggest kind of an advantage in handling flours which have character. 


We want you to realize this advantage and get some of the benefits of it. 


Alton, Ill. SPARKS MILLING CO. ___ Terre Haute, Ind. 


Combined Daily Capacity, 3,000 barrels Elevator Capacity, 400,000 bushels 




















